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From a Thistle Print, Copyright Detroit Publishing Company 
“THE BALLOON”—By Julien Dupre. (For text, see page 42.) 





Number of Copies of This Issue Printed Is in Excess of 170,000 
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“The Sentinels” in Bryce 
Canyon, one of __ the 
wonder spots in Utah. 
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A Natural Briage in 
Southern Utah from 
the handiwork of 
Mother Nature. 



























Crossing Great Salt 
Lake in the unusual 
state of Utah. 
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Springs. 


AKE a course in Nature’s 

great University this sum- 
mer—Tyravel. To travel is to 
receive an education of mind 
and heart that can be had 
from no other source. 


@ The West — Colorado, 
Utah, Yellowstone, California 
—offers a course in scenic 
grandeur that is unsurpassed. 
Marvelous climate — new 
scenes—new pleasures—new 
life! 

@ Go the Scenic Way thru 
the heart of this scenic won- 
derland. 


@ The MISSOURI PACIFIC— 
D.& R. G. W.—WESTERN 
PACIFIC (route of the only 
thru sleeping car between St. 
Louis and California thru the 
gorgeous Royal Gorge) presents 
some of the greatest scenic 
attractions of America. 


@ From the moment you 








Pike’s 
Peak from a {ued just 
Colorado 

















of Colorado. 





Along the beautiful, Mer- 
amec River in Missouri 

at the foothills of the 
picturesque Ozarks, 

board the train until you 
reach your destination your 
journey is a veritable pano- 
rama of moving pictures, 
varied and thrilling. 


@ You can choose any sec- 
tion of the West or combine 
all in one grand tour—go 


one way, return another. 
Stop-over anywhere. Very 
low fares. 


@ Two fine all-steel trains 
daily—the Scenic Limited— 
The Westerner.  Excelling 
Dining Car Service. 


@ Mail the coupon below for 
booklet and complete information. 





Cc. STONE, Passenger Traffic jeu 
MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILROAD CO., 
Railway Exchange Building, St. pot Mo. 
Please send me your illustrated booklet on 
Colorado and the West with full details of trip 














Thru the famous Royal 
Gorge, the Grand Cajion 
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ie INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES 


~~ 





Supplementary Readers and Classics for All Grades 


350 TITLES — Bound in Either Strong Paper or Flexible Cloth Covers — 350 TITLES 


The Instructor Literature Series provides a wealth of good reading in convenient 
and inexpensive form for all grades in the school. It contains, in addition to many 
standard and accepted classics, a large number of books specially prepared by com- 
petent writers for use as supplementary readers. 


This is the most extended and complete series of this class of books published and is 
being strengthened by the addition of new titles each year. The list includes Indus- 
tries, Fables, Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Geography, Literature, etc. 

The books have 32 or more pages each. es are printed in clear, readable type on 
a good grade of paper and many are profusely illustrated. The covers of both the 
paper and flexible cloth editions are in attractive colors and are strong and durable. 


Look over the accompanying list carefully. Note the abundance of splendid material 
offered. If you have never used these books, a trial will prove their great value. 


PREPAID PRICES 
In Strong Paper Covers, 10 Cents Per Copy 
In Flexible Cloth Covers, 15 Cents Per Copy 


° On More Than 10 and Less Than 50 Copies, 10 Per Cent. 
D iscounts On 50 or More Copies, 20 Per Cent. 
2" ORDER BY NUMBER SPECIFYING BINDING DESIRED 


NOTE. The grading of the books in the following list is necessarily elastic and many of the titles 
are equally as well suited to the grade above and below as to the ones to which they are assigned, 
This is particularly true of the titles in the second, third, and fourth grades, and those in the fifth 
and higher grades are, for the most part, equally suited to pupils of any of the higher grades. 











Complete Graded List of Titles , wensrupe FOURTH YEAR; Continued SIXTH YEAR—Continued 
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date it bears, and should reach subscribers before the 
first of the month. It is published only during the 
school year, numbers for July and August being 
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FOREIGN POSTAGE—For subscriptions in Canada 


add 30 cents; in other foreign countries add 50 cents. 


DISCONTINUANCE—AlI! subscriptions will be dis- 
continued at expiration. 


RENEWALS—To insure no interruption in the re- 
ceipt of the journal, renewals should reach us not later 
than the 10th of the month of expiration; thus the re- 
newal of a subscription expiring with the February 
number should reach us before February 10th, etc. 


ALL CHANGES OF ADDRESS orders must reach us 
by the first of the month to receive attention for the 
following month's issue (the first of December for the 
January issue, etc.) Otherwise that number will go to 
your old address and can be secured only by remitting 
3c in stamps to postmaster at former address and 
giving him forwarding instructions. 


AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal in 
each locality, also at Insti etc. 
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OUR ADVERTISERS — We make every effort to 


satisfy ourselves as to the reliability of our advertisers 


and the merchandise or service which they offer. Any 
transactions proving unsatisfactory to our subscribers 





should be reported to us immediately. 





Editors’ Forecast 


HE principal function of the above 

heading, this month, is to act as a 
signpost. The real Forecast is on the 
opposite page—a Forecast for the next 
school year. We respectfully bespeak 
your consideration of it. 

Does it seem to you like a well-bal- 
anced educational menu, with plenty 
of calories and vitamins, and yet at- 
tractive withal, as a too, too scien- 
tific diet could never be? Without 
pretending to be a complete bill-of- 
fare, it will perhaps be suggestive and 
fairly representative of our larder. 
For that matter, the present number 
is representative. Almost everything 
from soup to nuts (gastronomically 
speaking): Arithmetic, Art Appreci- 
ation, Civics, Cooking, Geography, 
Hygiene, Industry, Language, Liter- 
ature, Manners and Morals, Manual 
Training and Construction Work of 
many kinds, Nature Study, Pedagogy, 
Penmanship, Projects, Reading, Rec- 
reation, Rural School Problems, Safe- 
ty, Sewing, Spelling, Stories, Science, 
Aids and Devices, Entertainment, Po- 
ems Asked For, Educational News 
Notes, Book Reviews, Cheer Up Cor- 
ner, Answers to Queries, Just for Fun. 

A great many of you will be going 
to Indianapolis for the N. E. A. Sum- 
mer Meeting. Because of this, three 
articles in this June issue will be of 
especial interest. On page 21 is an 
article on the Indiana capital that ex- 
plains just wherein and why it is a 
very remarkable city — rightfully the 
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pride of the Hoosier state. On page 
15, President Newlon outlines plans 
for the convention, demonstrating 
what a splendid program has been 
built up for the N. E. A. and allied 
Department sessions. On page 20 is 
an editorial contribution by Dr. New- 
lon who, as superintendent in Denver 
and as head of the N. E.A., has placed 
himself in the front rank of American 
education. Thoroughly in sympathy 
with the movement to magnify the 
office of the classroom teacher, he 
points out plainly the road the teacher 
must take in order to be fully pre- 
pared to meet increasingly varied 
professional and human demands. 

If the June issue is our editorial 
Commencement, then this column 
should serve as a sort of Valedictory. 
In the nature of things, we must say 
farewell to some subscribers who will 
turn to other fields of work, among 
which housekeeping doubtless will be 
conspicuous. But this is a Salutatory, 
too, for we greet the thousands of 
new friends that the magazine will 
make for itself during the summer. 
To the great body of our readers we 
need only say “Bon voyage” or “Au 
revoir!” You will travel, or study, or 
perchance fatten your purses. You 
will head for the National Parks, pos- 
sibly, or Europe; or you will repre- 
sent educational publishers or other 
concerns; or you will cry Ho! for 
that great and characteristic American 
institution, chiefest boon of the am- 
bitious teacher—Summer School, in- 
corporated but unlimited. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Looking Forward to 1925-26 


An Outline Showing Some of the Good Things You 
May Expect to Find in “Normal Instructor and 


Primary Plans” 


THE COVERS 
Masterpieces of Art— 


These will be reproduced in full col- 


or on the covers, with small black 
and white reproductions and picture 
study lessons within the magazine. 
Subject for September, Reynolds’ 
“The Age of Innocence.” 


FULL-PAGE ARTICLES 


Editorials— 

As during the past year, we shall 
publish editorial contributions from 
some of the leading superintendents 
of schools in the United States. It is 
our belief that the practical experi- 
ence, as well as the wide outlook and 
rational hopefulness, of educational 
leaders should be at the service of a 
larger audience than they would 
reach in their own cities or states. 
In no way, we think, can a larger or 
more representative audience be 
reached than by opening the col- 
umns of NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR AND 
PrimMARY PLANS to whatever mes- 
sage the _ superintendents would 
broadcast, inviting all our readers 
to “listen in.” Contributors to early 
numbers will’ be: Paul C. Stetson, 
Dayton, Ohio; E. C. Hartwell, Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; J. W. Studebaker, Des 
Moines, Iowa; and S. E. Weber, 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Language— 

A series of articles by Blanche Jen- 
nings Thompson, Department of 
English, City Normal School, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. This series will include 
language games, the use of charts, 
conversation lessons, story-telling, 
the teaching of poetry, the written 
paragraph, the outline, letter writ- 
ing, and language projects. The ar- 
ticles will contain concrete material 
for the primary grades and for the 
intermediate and upper grades. 


Morals and Manners— 
Mae Foster Jay will continue her 
helpful articles entitled “Little Les- 
sons in Morals and Manners—How 
to Be a Thoroughbred.” 


Rural Teaching— 

“Letters to a Country Teacher”’—a 
very young country teacher—reflect 
the long experience of the writer, 
Mamie Thomson Johnson, and her 
sympathetic understanding of the 
problems faced by a girl just out of 
high school who is’ anxious to suc- 
ceed in her first year of teaching 
and recognizes a need of training 
and advice. 


Sewing— 
A series of ten articles by Mary B. 
Grubb, whose sewing articles during 
the present school year have been so 
valuable, 


Cooking— 

A series of ten articles on “The 
School Lunch,” by Mary Agnes 
Davis, Instructor in Quantity Cook- 
ery, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. No rural or consolidated 
school is up-to-date that does not aid 
pupils’ health through a_ properly’ 
prepared noon lunch. 


Music Appreciation— 
A series developing this increasingly 
important phase of school activity, 
by Agnes Moore Fryberger, Educa- 
tional Director of the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra. 








During the Next School Year 


Bird Study— 
A series of nine articles by a recog- 
nized authority on American birds, 
Dr. R. W. Shufeldt of Washington. 


Supplementary Geography— 

Blanche Bulifant McFarland, who 
has contributed so many valuable 
pages to NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRI- 
MARY PLANS, will write for us sev- 
eral articles relating to conservation 
and reclamation, the subjects con- 
templated being Forests, Fisheries, 
and Irrigation. 


Primary Projects— 


Eva A. Smedley, Ella Cummings, 

Ruth Angelo, Sallye Jolly, and oth- 

ers, will furnish practical, interest- 

ing lessons on primary projects. 
Various— 

“Standardization of the Rural 
Schools,” by Edith A. Lathrop, 
Assistant Specialist in Rural Edu- 
cation, U. S. Bureau of Education. 

“The Progressive Movement in Edu- 
cation,” by Eugene Randolph 
Smith, Headmaster of the Beaver 
Country Day School, Brookline, 
Mass., President of the Progres- 
sive Education Association, and 
Author of Education Moves Ahead. 

“The New Educational Theories in 
Practice” (Primary), by Margaret 
Voorhees, Head of Lower School, 
Beaver Country Day School, 
Brookline, Mass. 

“Classroom Freedom in the First 
Grade,” by Lillian C. Mack, Di- 
rector of Teacher Training, Kit- 
trell College, Kittrell, N. C. 

“The Little Red Schoolhouse,” by 
James Newell Emery, District 
Principal, Pawtucket, R. I., for- 
merly a rural superintendent in 
New England. 

“Locational Geography as a Puzzle,” 
by Ruth Thompson, Author of 
Type Stories of the World for Lit- 
tle Folk, Our Neighbors Near and 
Far, ete. 

“The A-B-C of Latitude and Longi- 
tude,” by F. V. Powell, Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools, Platte- 
ville, Wis. 

“Chile—Land of Wonder and De- 
light,” by Gertrude V. Wheeler, 
Instructor in Crandon Institute, 
Montevideo, Uruguay. 

“Repression and Expression,” by 
Geoffrey F. Morgan, Lecturer, 
Redpath Bureaus. 

“Where Is the Trouble?” by A Su- 
perintendent’s Wife. 

“Health Education in Manitoba,” by 
A. E. Wells, R. N. 

“Stimulating ‘P. T. A.2 Enthusiasm,” 
by Josie McKinley. 

“Physical Factors and School Con- 
trol,” by Charles L. Van Nort. 

“Chalk Dust—An Americanization 
Story,” by Lillian E. Andrews. 

“Equipping a Rural School Play- 
ground,” by O. L. Johnson. 

“The Project That Won at the Fair,” 
by Lillian C. Mack. 

“The Country Slant,” by Grace Wil- 
liamson. 

“Ethics in the Grades,” by Zoe Marie 
Hager. 

“Promoting the Love of Good Read- 
ing,” by Vane Kendrick. 

“The Round Peg and the Square 
Hole,” by A. J. McFarland. 

} (Continued on next page) 





OUR BEST OFFER 


Order $1 worth of Latta’s 
supplies with one of the 
following and subtract 36c 


HOW TO TEACH irom total. Try it, 
ae , low to Teach the Pri- 
PMNUMONUAY) inary Grates. $1.25 
Latta’s Bk. for Teacher $1.50 
Primary Education. ...$2.00 


Normal Instructor-P.P. $2.00 
Everyday Plans, 3_ vol. $1.50 
The Real Mother Goose $2.00 
Seeley’s Question Book $1. 75 
Marion George Plan Books, 

10 vols. Primary, set, $3.50 





Reed—Raffia—Pine N — 


™, I, per Jb., Ving No. 2, 93c; No. 3, 90c; 
No. 4, 87c; No. 5, 83c; No. 6, 77; 4%" Flat, 96c 
Raffia, natural color, best grade, per pound... .25¢ 


Colored Raffia, name colors, per pound...... 83c 

Raffia Frames, round or oval, per — rere’ l4c 
Long Brown Pine Needles, per pound........ 

GOOD NIC Reb C ALi BELI 

Diameter 3% inches.. xeeceee 

Tickets, Good; Perfect; “Merit. or 

OR Oe eee % 


Common School Branches in a Nut- 
shell, questions and answers, 49c 
Toy Money, Coins and Bills, set, 24c 


Latta’s Duplicator 
Pad size 7x10 inches, price $2.14; size 9/4x12% 
inches, price $3.19, Each 
complete with sponge, 
ink and instructions. Pint 
refill, $1.04; quart, $1.94, 
Hektograph paper, 8'%4x 
11, medium quality, 500 
i sheets, price 9lc. Good 
quality paper, $1.14. Hek 
ink, violet or black, 34c. 
Hektograph Pencil, Ile. 
Fancy paper for original 
copies, 45 sheets.....49c 


Blackboard Stencils 


Borders, each 5c. Sunbonnet Babies; Overall 
Boys; Brownies; Fruit; Cat Tails; Flag; Pump- 
kin; Grapes; Turkey ; Oak Leaves; Golden Rod. 
New Cuitp Lire CALENDAR STENCILS, 22x34. Set 
nine school months, 74c; each, llc; 3 for 29, 
Orner StTeENcILS, 22x 








LATTA’S HELPS for TEACHERS 


Compare Our Postpaid Prices with Others Postpaid 


READ THIS 


_.LATTA’S BOOK FOR 
TEACHERS—The sixth edi- 
tion is 9x12 inches, contains 
320 pages and weighs two 
pounds, It ‘represents the 
efforts of several prominent 
educators who know _ the 


needs of primary and rural 
teachers. Postpaid for $1.50. 

Note.—Buy $6.00 worth of © 
miscellaneous supplies and uw us WJ 





pay oniy 74c for Latta's ; 
Book for Teachers—or it is free with a purchase 


of supplies amounting to not less than $12.00 


Printed Weaving Mats 


Size 6%4x6%, assorted colors, 
printed on thick paper, to 
be cut out; 15 mats.....14c 


Mats, Cut-Out 


half-inch _ slits, 










Size 8x8, Construction 
paper, assorted colors, half- 
inch slits, all cut out and 
ready to weave, 20 mats, 
WH WEAVETS. ccccvccces 2%¢ 
500 Extra Weavers, same as 
with Cut-out Mats...... 7c 
° 
Rubber Type Printers 
Each set contains capitals and small 
letters, figures, inked pad and spacer. 


Complete in 
fibre box. 

3/160 inch. . 84 
% inch.. 
Y% inch,..! 
7 inch, 2 
, 1 inch... 0! 
Alphabets, Figures, etc., I-in. high, fine to 
paste for charts, over 2,000 characters.......2%c 


Primary Supplies 


Latta’s Paper Cutting Designs, 42 in set, 5x8, 





17¢ 
50 Special Drawings to color, assorted, 6x9, .24¢ 
Primary Flash Number Cards for Teachers... .24¢ 
Primary Arithmetic Cards for Seatwork......27¢ 


Seat Work Arithmetic Cards for all grades...22c 


Paper, Paste, Crayons 


Manila Drawing Paper, 





34, each, 11c; Pump- 
kin andVine; Grape; 
Turkey; Log Cabin; 
Typical Pilgrims;Cat | p 
Tails and Birds; Pil- 
grims Landing; May- 
flower; Welcome; 
Roll of Honor; Pro- 





IMPORTANT: We are prepared to supply wt, 2! Ibs.. 32 


any books published by the 
A. Owen Publishing Company. 
books and supplies from us you may include any Ox 12, 
items needed from the Owen list and thus save — 
the time and bother of making out two orders. 


lb., I3c; ream 6x9, 


ream 9x12, 5 Ib., ( rie 
When ordering Construction Paper, 
50 sheets, 25« 








gram; Santa and Deer, 
Puystovocy, each IIc; Skeleton, Heart, Stomach, 
Brain, Human Body, Ear, Eye, Circulation. 
Seat Work Stencits, 10 of each, Thanksgiving; 
Animals; Children, Brownies, Fruit, 10 for Ic 


Fancy Colored Chalk 


Fancy Cotorep Cuark, Box M, doz, asstd...24c¢ 
8 Stencils to use with a lead pencil Rteienbaee “06 


Gummed Devices 


Chicks; Cupids; Black Cats; Santa; 

Turkey; Holly; Flowers; Pilgrims; 

Flags; Birds; Maple Leaves; —— 

Stars; Dots; Owls. Per Bates 5 ss 

1,000’ Colored Circles to Paste, 1- “in., asstd...19¢ 
1,000 Colored Circles like above, gummed....34¢ 


Silent Reading Seat Work Cards 
Sets Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, six stories each, per set. 296 
Latta’s Seat Work Book, 96 pages, 0x9......2 29¢ 
Primary Reading and Phonics, 6x9 inches... .29¢ 
Seat Work Language Cards for Grades 3 to 6, 23c 


Report Cards 


25 monthly report cards for grades..... eoaeel4te 
25 er rade report cards, six weeks period...... l6c 
Fs 

25 H 


igh School report cards, six weeks period, 18c 

Latra’s New Crass Recorp, the 
four weeks plan, 180 names... 14c 

Latta’s New Class Record, the 6 
wks semester plan, 225 names, 17c 


Printed Outline Maps 


U. S.; Any Continent; State; Group 
of States, Any map ‘for History or 
Geography. Assorted or otherwise, 
84x11 in., 50 for 39c; 100 for 74¢ 

World or United States, 11x17, 20 for...... 24; 

United States on Chart Paper, 24x36, 3 for..24c 

U. S. Map, 12x21; Dissected on State lines. .69c 


Latta’s Construction Patterns 


Latta’s 33 Construction Patterns, ready to cut 
out, with 100 brass paper ag postpaid, Ste 


LAT TAS 
|—_NEW = 


1 Crass Recono 





Brass Paper Fasteners, ‘A, in., 0. -..12c 
4 in., 16c; % in., 20c; 1 in. ooo 24 
Pin Head Paper F Dill 200 for....17¢ 


16 Landscape Drawings to Color, 6x9... 14¢ 
16 Birds in Colors, with description, 
and 16 Birds to Color as above, 6x9, 24c 
Crepe Paper Posters: Birds, Animals, But- 
terflies, Mother Goose, Oak Leaves, ea., 24c 


Sewing Cards 


Familiar Birds sewing cards.........seeeeee- l5c 
Latta’s Sewing Cards, 30 good patterns...... 19¢ 
1000 Colored Sticks, asstd, 





1 to 5 inches, box, 43c 


SEND MONEY ORDER 
OR DRAFT IF POSSIBLE 


7th Ave., Huntington, W. Va. 








‘pare the child for any prim- 


REMEMBER—WE PAY THE POSTAGE IN THE U. S. A. 


J.S.LATTA, 


ORDER FROM NEAREST PLACE : 1790 Madison Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 
— I8th Street, Cedar Falls, lowa 


Ask for Catalog Listing Everything for the Teacher 


same paper, 18x24, 
assorted colors, 15 
sheets, 2 ee 
Common White Drawing Paper, Ib., 18c; ream, 
6x9, 3% Ibs., 58c; rm. 9x12, wt. 6% Ibs., $1.12 


50 sheets, 
30 sheets, 


Tinted Poster Paper, 
same paper, 


Light weight 
18 colors, 9x12, l6c; 


18x24, assorted colors, weight 2 Ibs........ 3c 
Writing Paper, ruled both sides, ream, 82x11, 

4 Ibs. 98c; or 8x10% for 93c. Good type- 

writer paper, 84x11, 500 sheets, 4 Ibs., $1.05 
Oak Tag for Flash C ards, 50 sheets, 9x12... .406¢ 
Ideal Paste Flour, 1 Ib, makes | gal., per Ib. .25c 
Latta’s Economy Paste, % pint, | 1b., 23c; 

DUG. 2 Wes FICl Guett, © We dsncccececss O5¢ 


New Primary Language Cards 
96 drawings with name in 
print and script. 


Each card 
2%x3 inches, printed alike . | 
on both sides, About 150 
words in print and_ script, | 
including pronouns, verbs, 


adjectives, conjunctions, etc., 
making a vocabulary to pre- 





er. Per set, 24c. See them 
listed in ‘“‘Beginner’s Outfit.”’ 


Beginner’s Outfit 


A splendid collection of devices and supplies to 
teach young children from the first day of school 
until they are prepared to use the primer, 

ORDER ANY OF THE FOLLOWING 
Word Chart, showing print and script....... 19¢ 
Blackboard Stencils, showing sixteen easy sen- 

tences, four inches BIGM, WD BAECs ccccccccs l5c 
Easy Words to Color and to build sentences, 
large print and script in outline on white 

drawing paper, for four pupils.........e6. 3% 
Primary Language Cards, for four pupils..... 24c 














Word Cards to build sentences, one side print, 
athe other script, for four pupils.......66.-27¢ 
3,000 Printed Words to Paste, four pupils....15c 
3,000 Script Words to Paste, four pupils..... l5c 
544 Easy Sentences printed in script with light 
red ink, to trace, for four pupils.......... 5c 
Alphabets, Figures, etc., on cards, %-inch 
i 


high, 1,680 characters "for four pupils Pialie a 29% 
Alphabets, Figures, etc., to paste, 34-inch 

high, 2,200 characters, for four pupils rer 1% 
Tracing Pad for Beginners, 100 sheets, 5% 
x84, each, 14c; for four pupils........ece0. 49% 
Flash, Number Cards for Teachers, 


Latta’s New Phonic Cards, 35 in set......... 
THE BEGINNER'S OUTFIT four four pupils 
consists of the above list which amounts to $3.29, 
but we will send all postpaid for only $3.04. 
Note: Add 49c¢ for each additional pupil. 
Same as above for three pupils............$2. 2.79 
Same as above for two pupils..........06. $204 
Same as above for one pupil.............. $1.64 


Inc., 

















| 
The Teacher’s 
Responsibility 


GREAT 
May We Help? 


The teacher’s task is great 
because it is two-fold. Not 
only does she impart 
knowledge and train the 
mind. She must also mold 
character and develop de- 
sirable habits. 





And so the teacher’s du- 

ties are varied. Such 

things as the daily tooth 

brush drill—the question 
| of safety at street cross- 
| ings—and other related 
| matters come within her 
| scope. And not the least 
| of these is her responsi- 
| bility in rendering first 
aid in the _ schoolroom 
when necessary, or giving 
instruction in the art of 
first aid as part of her 
work, 


Johnson’s First Aid Man- 
ual, a practical, simply 
written and conveniently 
arranged textbook of 144 
pages with 186 illustra- 
tions, is a very genuine 
help to the teacher for 
such aid or instruction. 
| Johnson’s First Aid Chart, 
| in ten colors, which any- 
| body can use who under- 
| stands a picture, is like- 
| wise an auxiliary of real 
value. 


The manual sells for $.75; 
the chart for $1.00. They 
can be purchased at your 
druggist, or will be sent 
postpaid on receipt of 
price if he hasn’t them. 
For full and complete in- 
formation please fill out 
the coupon below. 


New Brunswick, N. J., U.S.A. 


A free sample of Band-Aid, the 
new and remarkable handy com- 
Sree bination of adhesive and gauze 
bandage, will be sent to every 
one who returns this coupon. 














meconmen, | 


JOHNSON & JOHNSON, 
| New Brunswick, N. J., U. S. A. | 
Please send full information about | 


Johnson’s First Aid Manual and 
Johnson’s First Aid Chart—also | 





| free sample of Band-Aid—to | 
ET | 
| ADDRESS. ......... : | 


ae 
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“European Geography Lessons,” by 
Beatrice A. Bergh. 

“School Entertainments,” by G. Ed- 

ward Pendray. 

There will be a number of other 
full-page articles, relating to the sub- 
jects of the curriculum, such as Arith- 
metic, Geography, Reading, and Draw- 
ing, and still others concerned with va- 
rious phases of the teacher’s work and 
life. 

FULL-PAGE PROJECTS 


Double-Page Posters— 

Bess Bruce Cleaveland’s double-page 
posters, which have become an es- 
tablished feature of the magazine, 
will be unusually attractive next 
year. They will carry a teaching 
message in the field of Health Edu- 
cation. 


Window Decoration— 
Miss Cleaveland will also give some 
fascinating projects for window 
decoration. 


Paper Cutting— 
John T. Lemos will furnish each 
month a page of charming paper- 
cutting projects appropriate for the 
month. 


Manual Training— 
Frank I. Solar will provide, monthly, 
one of his practical and interesting 
manual training projects. 


Construction and Drawing— 
Mary B. Grubb and Louise D. Tessin 
will also furnish helpful construc- 
tion and drawing projects. 


STORIES 


For Primary Grades— 

Leaflet Stories— 
A series of ten stories entitled 
“Happy Hollow Tales,” by Vir- 
ginia Straight. 

Poster Stories— 
Unrelated stories, offering to the 
teacher primary story material 
that is not in series form. These 
stories will add variety both in 
content and illustration to the 
story material provided. 


For Intermediate Grades— 
Biographical Stories— 

A series of ten stories about well- 
known men and women, by Re- 
becca Deming Moore, whose de- 
lightful geography-travel stories 
have been appearing during the 
last year. 


For Grammar Grades— 
Industrial Stories— 
A series of ten stories about such 
subjects as leather, iron, copper, 
sponges, glass, buttons, rubber, 
cork, paper, and stamps, by Lena 
Cc. Ahlers. 


DEPARTMENTS 


Much of the most valuable material 
in the magazine is contained in the va- 
rious departments: Primary Metheds 
and Devices, Suggestions for Grammar 
Grades, Practical Ideas from Every- 
where, and Teachers’ Help-One-An- 
other Club. That length is no gauge 
of quality is always true. From the 
viewpoint of practical value we con- 
sider the shorter articles, grouped in 
departments, as indispensable. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


No feature of the magazine is more 
eagerly awaited by the average teacher 
than the entertainment pages. Plays, 
pageants, songs, exercises, drills, reci- 
tations—these comprise a small volume 
in themselves each month. All the 
principal school holidays and festivals 
are provided for, and an effort is made 
to so balance the material that it will 
be useful alike to the city and the 
rural teacher. 
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June 28 


N.E.A. INDIANAPOLIS i's 


We shall have a booth at the N.E.A. Meeting where we cordially invite you to call. Make 
this booth a place to meet your friends. We are seeking Grade Teachers for our increased 
demand from all sections of the country. Consult us concerning these attractive openings. 
The Fisk Teachers Agency has for many years been a leader. To meet the still grow- 
ing needs we have increased our facilities by acquiring the adjoining suite of offices. 











Through Our Various Connections Our Service Covers the Entire Country 
SEND FOR APPLICATION BLANK NOW?! 
814 Steger Building, Chicago, Illinois. 
A | BER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
step tor year. We need many GRADE 
CH for positions in good schools 
Louis, and other cities are our clients. Also SUPERVISORS and CRITIC 
TEACHERS. Salaries good. Send for Booklet. 
3 70 Fifth Avenue 

The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “ma **’New York 

Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges and schools. 

WARREN NEVIN DRUM, [lgr. 
9 

ALLIED TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
H. R. SOPER, Proprietor, 507 Fifth Avenue, (42nd Street), New York 


FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, E.E. OLP, Mgr. 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
everywhere. The best suburbs of New York, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, St. 
Other offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Bldg., Denver; Peyton Bldg., Spokane. 
Receives 
many Calls for primary and grammar grade teachers, 
Full Information on Request. “Established 1919” Write Department N. 





WILLARD W. ANDREWS, PRES. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Sec. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INC. 


CHAPEL STREET, ALBAN 
We have GOOD posrTiene for GOOD TEACHERS at GOOD Se mues™ * Emergency calls coming 
daily; we can certainly help you if you are qualified to do good work. SEND FOR BULLETIN, 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


205 C 7th Street, Allentown, Pa. 


9 THE AGENCY OF PERSONAL SERVICE 
EMPIRE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INC. ESTABLISHED TWENTY-THREE YEARS 
niversity Block, 


Sraaop cement ech sth the BUST end JUCHETL ALAR 
SY R A C U S E +) N e Y. FIFTY per cent, Send for FREE Registration Blan eee ie 
L. C. MacMillan, President. MAY ONDERDONK, cal 
V. P. REEVES, Manager. H. C. REEVES, Pres. and Treas. 


ROCHESTER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


27 CLINTON AVENUE SOUTH, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
Registration form sent on request. No fee till position is secured. 





46th year. Oldest Teachers’ Agency in the United States under 
one continuous management. Unexcelled personal service. 
Free Registration. Well prepared teachers in great demand, 
“It pays to Register with this Agency.”? Write today. 








We work 
earnestly, 
persistently 
and successfully 
for our members, 





Progressive, Wide Awake Teachers 


Wanted THE CO.OPERATIVE E TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Hurst Bldg., L. E. Porter, Manager 
REGISTRATION po-edegpenta have the satis, eo not list your services with us ? 


CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — gamestown, N. Y. 


Wm. H. Fletcher, Mgr. Established 1904— NO POSITION, NO FEE. Write for particulars. 
9 1 Magnolia Terrace, Albany, N. Y. 
Mrs. Margaret Cunningham aed 
9 Manager. Vo Position. No Fee 


THE MID-WEST. TEACHERS AGENCY | Operated by the Mid-West School 


DEPARTMENT 1405, BOWLING GREEN, MO. ournal. Registration blank on request. 














728-30 STAHLMAN BUILDING, 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
No Branch Offices. 


THE H. D. YATES TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


FREE ENROLLMENT FOR NORMAL AND COLLEGE GRADUATES. 


FLORIDA TEACHER SERVICE BUREAU, 717, Souther Building, | 


ers, Coaches, Supervisors. Vacancies reported daily. Register now for early appointment. M. R. Stroud, Mgr. 


rise Teachers’ acency ADDITIONAL TEAGHERS NEEDED DAILY 


FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 











Operates in the Northwest, Te Hawaii and Pana- 
me Send for Year - Boo! H. Huntworth, 
Leary Building, “Seatile, Washington. 


PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENC 











—J| 





ie TO ASPIRING TEACHERS 


The South and West offer better inducements than any other sections. Teachers from 
all states receive a cordial welcome in this field, and those who work are promoted. rapidly. 
THE BELL TEACHERS’ AGENCY has located thousands of teachers in this field during 
the past thirty-two years. It works earnestly, persistently and successfully for its members. 
For full information address 

CLAUDE J. BELL, MANAGER, NASHVILLE, TENN. 








Al 
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Photographs for Application 


25 Copies for $1.50 
CHICAGO PICTURE COMPANY, 1553 Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Teachers’ Agencies’ Advertisements continued on page 6. 
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GUMMED STARS 
Gummed Stars 


or to box. 
boxes 


STAFF LINERS 


Per box, 12 cts.: 
30 





mathematics. Simple and easily used. 





KINDERGARTEN SCISSORS 
Per Dozen 





No. 300—Sharp, nickel plated, 4 inch...... 1.8 
PRIMARY RULERS 
No. 80 Line—Scaled 


T aan a JOINTED ANIMALS 
J INTE Ten Animals in 


Ol 













cut them into smaller paris. 
No. 8003—Set of 6 Animals in box 
No. 8002—Set of 6 Birds in box.... 


GOLDEN BOOK OF FAVORITE 













Book of Favorite Songs 
good singable songs, for school use. 







and classical songs. 
Per copy—20 cts.; per dozen copies, $1.80. 


DESK OUTLINE MAPS 






than 8 x 10 inches, 
takes water colors or crayons. 
tries and states. 


HARTER’S PANTOGRAPH 
Makes teaching 
Drawing _ easier. 


ings of pictures, 
and designs. 


nal. 


operate. 
Teachers’ 
each, $2.50. 
Pupils (Small 
eac 


THE HARTER SCHO 








in Gold, Silver, 
Red, Green or -Blue.. 100 of ve 
ets. 


Handy for teaching music, penmanship and 
Each 
ets. 


No. 100—B3lunt, Jap handles, polished eT 
No. 200—Biunt, nickel plated, 4 inch...... 1.85 


in eighth, quarters or 
halves. Varnished hard maple, per doz., 30 cts. 


sections 
to be cut out and jointed, 
making movable toys. Size 


i 7 x 9, heavy card, with 
y brass fasteners. Per set. 
iad 4H No. 6050 .................- A0 cts. 

: 

WN s | SECTIONAL ANIMALS 

i ANIMALS f OR BIRDS 

i @ =~ | In natural colors. Cut 
SSS into strips. Teacher may 





New revised enlarged edition of the Golden 
ecntains over 200 
Choice 
collection of folk, sacred, patriotic, holiday 


Furnish foundation for quick, accurate, in- 
structive classwork in geography and history. 
Convenient sizes for desk work, none smaller 
heavy drawing paper, 
For all coun- 


Per doz.—¥5 cts.; per 100....0........ccccccc00.- 90 cts. 


and 
For 
making enlarged draw- 
maps, 
Adjustable, 
enlarges to 2, 3 or 4 
times the size of origi- 
Uses Chalk, Cray- 
on or Pencil. Easy to 


Pantograph, 


size), 
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HARTER’S HELPS FOR TEACHERS 


Postage is prepaid on all supplies ordered from the material shown below. If 
you do not find the materials you wish here send coupon below for our new free 
Teachers Catalog which lists every item needed by the Primary and Elementary teacher or Princi- 
pal. Alsosee ourannouncement of New Seatwork and Silent Reading on page 13 of this magazine. 





TEACHER’S HANDY BOX 
All of the little things needed by every teach- 
er from da to day, in a strong, neat box. In- 
cludes Assorted Rubber Bands, Paste, Eraser 
(Ink and Pencil), Clips, Thumb Tacks, Blue 
Pencil, Red Pencil, Black Pencil, Pen, Pen- 
holder, Gummed Patches, Scissors, total value 
$1.45. Our price only $1.10. 
BLACKBOARD STENCILS 
One dozen assorted timely stencils........ 55 cts. 
BLACKBOARD ERASER CLEANER 
Protects hands and clothing. Ellicient 
durable. Strongly made. LEach............ 20 
PICTURE BINDING 
11%4 in. wide, 6 yds. to roll. Mahogany, Wal- 


nut, Green, Gold, Ebony or White, per roll 
cts. 


and 
ets. 





CLOCK DIALS 
For teaching time. Thick card face, steel 
hands. Well made and attractive. Each..45 cts. 

ASSORTED RUBBER BANDS 

14 Ib. box, per box 

MAP GLOBES 
Good six inch wire stand globe, well mounted, 
each 90 cts. 

WATER COLOR BOXES 

Prang or Devoe, in metal boxes: 


40 cts. 

















4 color box with brush 40 cts. 
8 color box ‘with brush 50 cts. 
CRAYONS AND CRAYOLAS 
Blackboard Chalk, gross ...........::s0sseses-e+- 55 ets. 
Dustless, gross 65 cts. 
No. 8 Crayola, 12 Dboxes...........c.c.ccccssseseeee-- $1.00 


Blendwell Wax Crayons, 12 boxes........ 50 cts. 
Colored Crayons, 12 sticks brightest made, 25 cts. 
BLACKBOARD COMPASS 
Extra strong and adjustable, each........ 65 cts. 


BOOK SUPPORTS 


Used by teachers and stu- | 
dents. A great variety of 
uses can be had by simply 
bending tongue, upright, or 
brace. Substantial and ser- 
viceable easels readily made. 
Made in two finishes, black 
and olive green en- 

amel. 


Price—Each 15 cts; 
Per Pair—30 cts. 
















SILHOUETTE DESIGNS 

Black paper, outlines on reverse side, ready 
to be cut out. For scrap books, poster work, 
borders, ete. 

No. 8051 IDEAL set, seventy animals, birds, 
children and other designs. Set............ 30 cts. 
No. 8050 MOTHER GOOSE, twelve artistic 
drawings of Mother Goose favorites, 8 x 12 
inches. Per set a 30 cts. 

HIAWATHA SILHOUETTES 
Twenty excellent designs on heavy cardboard. 
Give complete story of Hiawatha. Large 
enough to be seen across the room, Set..45 cts. 
PICTURES, FLOWERS, CALENDARS TO 
COLOR 

Birds to color, full instructions with each set 
of 10 characteristic poses, 6 x 9 inches. No. 
507—»price for set of 10.0... 20 cts. 
Landscapes to color, 6x9 inches, good variety. 
No. 510—set of 10 20 cts. 
Three big sets to cut and color. No. 15 Cir- 
cus pictures. No. 16 Peter Rabbit. No. 17 
Mother Goose, 6 x 9 inches, 16 pictures in 
emch set. Price Per set. ........cccccccccscccscsecses 20 cts. 
Calendars of Flowers to color. No. 506, per 




























PRICKED SEWING CARDS 


The biggest value [~ 
ever offered and 
a very handsome 
series. Fifty de- 
signs in a_ set, 
simple in outline, 
interesting in sub- a A S 
ject, and correct in design. Printed on heavy, 
firm board, they are easy to handle. 





\ : 7 5 \ | 
} 








Set 4—-Price, per set, designs in envelope with 
directions — ......... a mae 30 ets. 
Set B—3'% in. square. Assorted designs. 100 
ecards in box ; aes 5 ets. 
Set C—4 x 5% in 


Assorted designs. 100 


ecards in box es, aS 


POSTER AND CONSTRUCTION PAPER 
Wide range colors for all and 
poster work, 
Poster paper, 
per phg. .....:. 
Construction paper, 
per pkg. 


construction 
100 shect 9 =x &, 
30 ets. 
50 sheet assortment, 9x12, 

eccceeeeneDU tS. 


assortment, 


CALL BELLS 

Loud, clear tone, nickel plated.............. 40 cts, 
MERIT CARDS 

five of 





Exchange 
them for Five FA ss 
Merit Card; five ¢ 
merit can be ex- 
changed for 25 
merit and these for 
100 merit. Then i. 
comes Certificate = 
of Honor. 

One Merit Card, per 100... eee 20 cts. 














set .20 cts. . : 

P dozen se she Five Merit Card, per 100........ ane 30 ets 
er dozen sets stteeeeerennsnsesessesensess $1.80 | ‘Twenty-five Merit Card, per doz........... 15 ets 

Calendars to color. No. 502, per set.... 20 ets. | One Hundred Merit Card, per doz........20 ets 

Ce eee .$1.80 ! Certificate of Honor, per doz....................25 ets 
—— cs sc ce ee 





(}—New Seatwork and Silent Reading catalog. 
every teacher needs, (Free) 


[}-—New list of “Helpful Hints for Teachers’ 





RUMI atanitiesabenercs<cosctssesaxtnetasiessebinedeinssbentoneciiaene 


PTET ainnnccenssencsssanssccceapesssencsensanssaansnaccanssanée 


OL SUPPLY COMPANY, 2048 East 71 Street, CLEV 


CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE TEACHING HELPS 
TO THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 2048 E. 71 St., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Please send the following checked catalogs, samples, etc., 


to me without charge, 


See page 13 this magazine. 
(}—Harter’s new Teachers’ Catalog, which describes and illustrates hundreds of good things that 


(}—Free WONDER WORKING MAP CONTEST circular, 
titles, 


(Free) 


[}—Catalog of School and Class Jewelry, Pennants, etc. (Free) 

{}—Free samples of brand new Closing Day Souvenirs—the kind my pupils will like. 

(}—Free copy of ‘THE GRADUATE'’'S GUIDE,” the finest selection of Commencement Plays, Enter- 
tainments and Speeches to be had. 

C-Samples of Graduation Announcements and Invitations, (Free) 

{}—Samples of Certificates of Promotion and Diplomas for 1925, (Free) 


[}—Catalog of new School Plays and Entertainments for Graduation and Closing Day 


ELAND, OHIO 








“Tf” 


(With apologies to R. K.) 
If you can sit content when, all about 


ou, 
More eager souls are up and striving 
on; 
If you are sure no school could run 
without you 
And wonder what they’ll do when 
you are gone; - 
if you are teaching Caesar, fractions, 
dancing, 
= 7 as you taught them to her 
dad; 
If ev’ry modern method they’re ad- 
vancing 
You scorn, and cast aside, and call 
it “fad”; 
If I. Q. means to you a brand of bis- 
cuit; 
If Otis, Terman, Binet, and the rest, 
Are names you’ve never heard of— 
and you’d “risk it 
If children never had a_ mental 
test”— 
If you can say this coat is yours, well- 
fitting, 
Then hie you off to summer school 
_ this year. 
Yours is the chance for ev’rything 
that’s in it, 
And what is more—you’ll have a lark, 
_ my dear. 
New Hampshire State Teachers Assn. 
Bulletin. 





_ Dr. Frank §S. Fosdick, principal of 
Masten Park High School, Buffalo, 
on March 14 received splendid recog- 
nition of his half-century of service in 
training children. On that date, his 
Seventy-fourth birthday, a thousand 
Persons attended a dinner in his honor 
at the Hotel Statler. David Lawrence, 
Widely known political writer (class of 
1905, Masten Park High School) was 
toastmaster. Besides Superintendent 
Ernest C. Hartwell of the Buffalo 
schools, the speakers included Dr. Fos- 
dick’s ‘sons, Raymond B. Fosdick, noted 
Publicist, and Harry Emerson Fos- 





dick, famous preacher. 


Schoolhouse Planning Report 


With the motto “Less Waste, Great- 


er Efficiency,” the N. E. A. Committee 


on Schoolhouse Planning has just put 


out a comprehensive, practical, and 
well-organized Report. It should be 
a potent aid to any superintendent or 
school board that contemplates a new 
building. So many tragic errors have 
been made in the past, even under the 
eyes of supposedly competent archi- 
tects, that it was high time steps were 
taken to check the wrong done to chil- 
dren, teachers, and taxpayers. They, 
the ones who have least to say about 
a new building, are the sufferers from 
faulty planning and construction. 

Of course, this book of 164 pages 
does not presume to take the place of 
an architect. The reporting committee, 
of which Frank Irving Cooper is chair- 
man, stresses employing an architect 
who has had wide experience in school- 
house construction, rather than rely- 
ing on a competition. The facts and 
figures set forth in the Report are in- 
tended only to aid in securing best re- 
sults, in helping communities to check 
up on their needs and to avoid the 
costly mistakes others have made. 

To-day there is a real science of 
schoolhouse construction. Expansion 
of interests and activities, especially 
in high schools, reorganization on new 
lines of grade grouping, a better un- 
derstanding of the factors essential to 
physical and mental efficiency—these 
all complicate the problem. The N. E. 
A. Report, with its twelve chapters 
packed with condensed advice, its 59 
charts, and the weight which it derives 
from the contributions of many archi- 
tects and educators, is worthy of wide 
circulation. It may be had from the 
National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street Northwest; Washing- 
ton, D. C. The price is one dollar. 





Independence of thought is a neces- 
sary quality of citizenship; but co- 
operation is equally essential to the 
highest success in civic life—Haynes. 
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Art Service Letters”? 





Ts 


41 East 42" St. 


27 = 
4. “S: 





During Your Summer 
Vacation 


you may want to test the various GOLD MEDAL 
The rush of classroom duties and the 
making out of reports and plans will be over. 


of the things you have been 
wishing you had time for. 


Write us which samples you would like to have us 
send you, choosing them from the list below. 


When the postman hands you the neat chunky pack- 
age, put up the card table under a shady tree and 
splash into water color, or scrub on crayon to your 
Before you realize it every young- 
ster in the neighborhood will be wanting to wait on 
you for a chance at one stick of “CRAYOLA,” or 
one dab of “ARTISTA” Water Color. 


“CRAYOLA” Wax Crayon 
“ARTISTA” Water Color 
“PERMA” Pressed Crayon 
Lecturers’ Colored Chalks 
Blackboard Crayon 


Have you sent for your copy of “The Little Folio of 
It contains art and seat work 
suggestions for each grade. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


Playing with color is 


NEW YORK. NY. 

















Important 
To Teachers of 
Geography 


An atlas and a series of wall 
maps that cover the world, but 
feature America. Publications 
by Professor J. Paul Goode of 
the University of Chicago. 


The Goode Atlas 


The first of its kind, the Goode 
Atlas is rich in material for al- 
most every course in the curric- 
ulum. 

Among its 300 maps are: phys- 
ical, political, geological, mineral, 
soil, temperature, air pressure and 
winds, rainfall, vegetation, eco- 
nomic, transportation, cities-and- 
their-environs, historical, and com- 


mercial maps. 


The Goode Series 
of Wall Maps 


This series is the recognized 
leader in the schools. Teachers 
agree that in viewpoint, content, 
presentation of essentials, legibil- 
ity at classroom distance, and 
beauty of color, the Goode Maps 
are unequaled for classroom use. 


Send for descriptive booklets 
RAND, McNALLY & COMPANY 


New York, CHICAGO, San Francisco. 
(Dept. F-98) 























The Great Masters 


IN COLOR 


A Picture-Study Course with Art 
Appreciation Text 


THE COMPLETE COURSE COMPRISES : 


100 Miniatures (Complete Series) - - $2.00 
1 Museum Print (Specimen Copy) - - .50 

1 Teachers Manual (Collins) - - 50 
1 Picture Talks for Children (Oliver) _- .50 
$3.50 


Introductory offer, sent postpaid $2.00 


BROWN-—ROBERTSON CO., Inc. 
Educational Art Publishers 
8-10 East 49th St., Dept. 22, New York, N.Y. 


50: A COPY bPrerain 
MINN. COURSE OF STUDY and 


Manual for Teachers with Diagram 




















of Contents by Theda Gildemeister. 


A work of highest merit endorsed by leading educators 
as a text book and valuable reference. We have made 
a heavy reduction in cost and are glad to pass this 


big saving on to the purchaser. Paper covers only. 
Postage prepaid. 50 cents. Cash with order. 


JONES & KROEGER CO., Winona, Minnesota 





BEFOREORDERING 
PENCILS for your 
School, write for our 
list of Free Premiums. 
We give you credit. 


THE DAYTON PENCILCO. 
Dayton, Ohio, U.S.A. 













VICTOR Portable Mitkas Ras 
STEREOPTICON . Projection Excelence ~ 


26000 EDUCATIONAL SLIDES 
FOR CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION 






raph Co. 


victor aa 
Davenport. 
jowa. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Modern Plays: Short and Long. By Fred- 
erick Houk Law, Ph.D., Head of the Depart- 
ment of English in the Stuyvesant High School, 
New York City, Editor of ‘Modern Short 
Stories,” ‘Modern Essays and_ Stories,’”’ etc. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 429pp. $1.50. The Cen- 
tury Company, New York. 


The plays in this book are designed 
for class study and have been chosen 
with a view to interesting young peo- 
ple. A few of the titles, “Masks,” 
“Rip Van Winkle,” “Just Neighborly,” 
and “Off Nag’s Head,” are sugges- 
tive of the nature of the contents. 
There is variety in both length and 
style, for it is desirable that the pu- 
pils become acquainted with differ- 
ent types of plays. With these plays 
are helps for study, questions and 
subjects for oral and written work, 
with aids to the writing of original dia- 
logues and plays. This book might 
well be used to supplement the study 
of Shakespearean drama which is a 
customary part of the school work. 


The Child’s Mind and the Common Branches. 
By Daniel Wolford LaRue, Ph.D., Author of 
“The Science and the Art of Teaching,” etc. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 483pp. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 


“Practical and positively helpful” 
is the motto that the author kept be- 
fore him throughout the writing of 
this book; and “practical and posi- 
tively helpful” is the book. A coordi- 
nation of theory with practice is 
recommended as the most successful 
policy to guide in any profession, and 
its especial desirability in teaching is 
explained in The Child’s Mind and 
the Common Branches. The first 
chapters of this book set forth very 
clearly the theory of the action of the 
mind. The remainder of the book 
shows how to put the _ theoretical 
principles into practice in teaching. 
Separate treatment of each of the 
branches commonly taught in the 
grades and specific helps are given, 
The book is not technical or difficult, 
but furnishes pleasant as well as profit- 
able reading. 

White Sox. The Story of the Reindeer in 
Alaska. (In “Animal Life Series.”) By Wil- 
liam T. Lopp, Superintendent of Education of 
Natives in Alaska; formerly Chief of Alaska 


Division, U. S. Bureau of Education, and Super- 
intendent of Reindeer in Alaska. Illustrated 





with drawings by H. Boylston Dummer. Cloth, 
76pp. 80c. World Book Company, Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, 


White Sox, written by a former Su- 
perintendent of Reindeer in Alaska, is 
the second book of the Animal Life 
Series. As the author is an authority 
on the subject of reindeer, he is able 
to give many interesting facts about 
the animals as well as write a clever 
story. White Sox, a fawn, is so named 
because of his white legs. Since he is 
a superior fawn in both appearance 
and physique, his mother decides to 
train him to be a leader of the herd, 
and thus insure his escape from the 
lot of a pack animal and from the 
butcher’s knife. His experiences while 
being trained are told in a brisk man- 
ner and will hold the attention of the 
most restless child in the intermediate 
grades. The book is intended as a sup- 
plementary nature-study or geography 
reader. 

Teaching English in Elementary and Junior 
High Schools. A Manual of Method. By 
Paul Klapper, Ph.D., Professor of Education 
in the College of the City of New York; Author 
of “Principles of Educational Practice,” 
“Teaching Children to Read,’ ‘‘The Teaching 
of Arithmetic,” ete. Cloth. 355pp. D. Ap- 
pleton and Company, New York. 


The aim of this book is to “present 
methods of teaching English that train 
pupils in effective thinking, and stir 
them to fullest self-expression.” Too 
often English is thought of as a sub- 
ject that may be neglected in the 
grades if there is not time for every- 
thing. There is a mistaken idea that 
the high-school course in English is 
sufficient to teach the entire subject. 
But the teaching of English in the 
grades is of the utmost importance as 
high-school work is to a large extent 
dependent upon a knowledge of Eng- 
lish. Teaching English in Elementary 
and Junior High Schools shows the 
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COME WEST AND YOU WILL STAY WEST. 
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? High class nationally known 
Adams-Thurston Teachers’ Agency icivn beeen Teaches 
224 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Colleges, Normal, Public 

and Private Schools. Established 33 years. Write for booklet, “How to Apply”. 





GRADE THE EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU — unusuatty 
TEACHERS SERVES WEST AND MIDDLE WEST CAREFUL 
WANTED E. A. FREEMAN, Manager, AND RELIABLE 


89 South Tenth Street, - Minneapolis, Minn, 


Leave It To MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY 
We have helped others. We will help you. Nation wide service. All kinds of positions. 
Registration free. Write us your wants. We do the rest. Offices: —3525 Benton Bivd., 
Kansas City, Mo. | 315TaborOperaHouse, Denver,Colo. 402, 20 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 








‘*In my experience, this is the best teach- 


The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency = sezrinte cnt oe 


High School, Streator, Illinois.”’ 





Other Office : 911-12 Broadway Bldg., Portland, Oregon, 
Write, PAUL YATES, 620 South Michigan Avenue, 


of high order is rendered by THE OHIO TEACHER'S 
Pr ofessional Service BUREAU in finding for trained and experienced teachers 


or those just out of college or normal school the kind of positions desired. Our calls come direct from 
school officials and we recommend direct. Write for booklet at once. We operate in every State. 


The Ohio Teacher’s Bureau, 71 East State Street, Columbus, Ohio 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU “scrote a:*” 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








St. Louis, Mo. 


GRADE TEACHERS WANTED. Unlimited field. Free enrollment to those with 
at least two years college work. 


T °o 
BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY NATIONAL AGENCY 
FORTY-THREE YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL SERVICE TELL OUR STORY 
FREE REGISTRATION. AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


The WEST and ALASKA 


FINE VACANCIES IN ALL DEPARTMENTS. ENROLL NOW. 
Free Registration. Latest Certification Booklet Furnished Members. 
E. L. HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY, ° - MISSOULA, MONTANA 























me Great Lakes Teachers’ Agency »« 


410 PyTHian BLOG. C. H. MERLEY, MANAGER 7 
ee SOUTH BEND, IND. ee 


Sabins’ Educational Exchange 


412 Shops Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 
82nd_year of Successful Service; this should interest Primary and Grade Teachers prepared to do good work. 
E. T. HOUSH, Manager. ANNA E, Assistant Manager. 


“THE J. M. HAHN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Has strong demand for well-trained, successful elementary Teachers and Executives. ‘lerritory—Westernmost 
twelve States, Alaska, the Orient and Spanish America. 
J. M. 2161 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley, Calif. 


THE EDUCATORS’ BUREAU 


W. A. MYERS, Mgr. Nation wide service, 
HERS. _ Call ERS, 
321 Occidental Bldg., bing iienmnosCC UC 


ARKANSAS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


V. L. WEBB, Manager, a on the petnsiote of a oqneee deal to - 
concer: 3a onal interest i ; a wide 
604 Boyle Building, Little Rock, Arkansas wiauee ah oe —— 


acquaintance with school authorities, 
SOUTHWESTERN EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
“The Teachers’ Agency that Works’. Located in the heart of the land of sunshine and opportunity. 


The past year we had many calls for University, College and Normal GRADUATES and qualified Smith-Hughes teachers. 
Write to CHAS. E. McCLURE, Manager, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


Great American Teachers Agency | The Teachers’ Mutual Service League, 


400 Republic Bank Building, DALLAS, TEXAS, 
Teachers! The watch-word of America is OPPOR- 


aids worthy teachers to good positions in the 
TUNITY. Seek it thru the GREAT AMERICAN | SOUTHWEST. Small cost, efficient service, high- 
TEACHERS AGENCY, P. 0. Box 157, Allentown, Pa, 
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Syracuse, Northampton, Mass., Auburn, Me., Ind’ps, Ind. 


Needed For Our Calls. Valley Teach 
TEACHERS pee pag — Ain nelng x Geamoet. © 


Oo i through ap- 
Teachers Are Elected ‘9, Positions thrown) its 
Agency. The teacher is notified and accepts only if pos!- 
tion is satisfactory. Write for free copy of ‘Short Stories 
about Salaries.” ACME TEACHERS’ AGENCY 





TEACHERS WANTED 


Good positions open. Register early. 
FREE REGISTRATION. LOWER COMMISSION. 
Superintendents are invited to write us their needs. 


THE BUCKEYE EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 

















| 312% Little Bldg. East Liverpool, Ohio. 
| SUG Lalo Bty, Kast Live "0-_|| 702-3 Healey Bidg., Atlanta, (ia. 
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teacher how to make the English work 
interesting and enjoyable and how to 
get the most out of it for the pupils. 
It gives means of making English 
alive, of relating the lessons to every- 
day activities, and offers the teacher 
helps for oral composition work. The 
book discusses as fully and as specifi- 
cally as possible the English work of 
the elementary and junior high school 
grades. 

Luther Burbank, Plant Lover and Citizen. 
With Musical Numbers. By Ada Kyle Lynch, 
jilustrated. Cloth. Harr Wagner Publishing 
Company, San Francisco, Calif. 

Something new in the line of enter- 
tainment is offered in this little book 
which gives material for a complete 
program celebrating the birthday of the 
well-known horticulturist, Luther Bur- 
bank. The program includes a story 
of his life, his message to school chil- 
dren, songs (the first Burbank songs 
to be published) and other features, 
as well as directions. for staging and 
costuming. 

Pastime Stories for Boys and Girls. By 
Maude M. Grant, Principal Central School, 
Monroe, Mich. Illustrated by Eulalie. Cloth. 
202pp. The Southern Publishing Company, 
Dallas, Tex. 

Readers of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR- 
PRIMARY PLANS do not need to be in- 
troduced to Maude M. Grant and her 
works. They are already aware of the 
superior quality of her stories and 
poems, This book of stories for chil- 
dren is especially adapted for silent 
reading purposes because of the list of 
questions at the end of each story or 
poem. By use of these questions the 
teacher may test the children’s ability 
to get information from the printed 
page. Short stories of foreign lands 
have an educational value, and other 
stories with morals may be made the 
bases for ethical discussions in class. 

Motivated Primary Activities for Rural Teach- 
ers. By Margaret F. Metcalf, Supervisor Rural 
Training Department, Whitewater, Wis., State 
Normal School. With an Introduction by M. 
VY. O'Shea, Professor of Education, University 
of Wisconsin. Illustrated. Cloth. 143pp. 
Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago. 

All activities of the primary pupil 
should be such as to train him in de- 
sirable habits without restraining the 
natural impulses to motion and self- 
directed endeavors. To plan a weil 
balanced program that meets all ed- 
ucational requirements as _ well as 
trains and entertains the child is a 
difficult task for the conscientious 
teacher. Motivated Primary Activi- 
ties not only sets forth the principles 
upon which choice of work and play 
should be based, and thus helps the 
teacher to understand her pupils, but 
also gives definite suggestions as to 
the activities that will be of the great- 
est value in teaching the children. 
First reading lessons, health activities, 
silent reading, language, number, and 
picture study are the topics definitely 
considered. The theory of teaching is 
explained, and practical exercises are 
given which will save the teacher much 
time and thought. 

Burton Holmes Travel Stories. 
Informational Silent Readers. Edited by Wil- 
liam H. Wheeler, Co-author, ‘“‘The Silent Read- 
ing Hour,’? ete., and Burton Holmes, World 
Traveler and Lecturer. Illustrated from pho- 
tographs by Burton Holmes. Cloth. Egypt 
and the Suez Canal. (For Seventh and Eighth 
Grades.) By Susan Wilbur, Associate Literary 
Editor, “The Chicago Evening Post,” and Staff 
Editor, “Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia.” 
40ipp. With Teaching Suggestions by Delia E. 
Kibbe, Department of Education, University of 
Chicago. (Paper. 25pp.) $1.28. Japan, Korea 
and Formosa. (For Fifth and Sixth Grades.) 
By Eunice Tietjens, Author of “Body and Rai- 
ment,” ete.; Staff Editor of “Compton’s Pic- 
tured Encyclopedia.” 404pp. With Teaching 
Suggestions by Delia E. Kibbe. (Paper. 27pp.) 
$1.28. Wheeler Publishing Company, Chicago. 
_ In schools where silent reading has 
its place, children read several times 
as many books in a school year as they 
otherwise would. If books of an in- 
formational as well as interesting 
character are available, these pupils 
will acquire much useful knowledge 
along with their practice in_ reading. 
Such reading material is offered pu- 
pils of the upper elementary grades in 
the Burton Holmes Travel Stories, a 
Series of informational silent readers, 
each volume of which deals with one 
of the most interesting and important 
countries of the world. The informa- 
tion contained in these books is intend- 
cd to supplement the study of geog- 
raphy, to give the reader a vivid im- 
pression of the outstanding features 
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The Gleaners 


LARGE PICTURES FOR 
FRAMING. ARTOTYPES 


22x28 inches including margin. 


$1.00 each for two or more; $1.25 for one. 
Send $3.00 for The Mill, The Shep- 
herdess, and ‘‘Can’t youtalk?”’ All the 
same size. 





BIRD PICTURES 
in Natural Colors 
Also called ‘‘Dodson Nature Pictures” 
Three Cents Each for 15 or 
more. Size 7x9. 


INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





2 redone? 


Sheep. Spring 


{This beautiful picture, about 15x26, with no white mar- 
gin, for $2.00. This one and The Gleaners, for $3.00,] 


Plan to use them in your school in September. 
Send 15 cents for Catalogue NOW. 


‘The Perry Pictures 





Mauve 


REGARDLESS OF SIZE OR PRICE, THE PERRY 


PICTURES REPRODUCE WORTHWHILE ORIGINALS 


EFFECTIVELY AND ARTISTICALLY. 















Holmes 


“*Can’t You Talk?’’ 


REPRODUCTIONS OF THE 
WORLD’S GREAT PAINTINGS 


ONE CENT SIZE. 
TWO CENT SIZE. 


3x3%. 


5%x8. 


For 50 or more. 
For 25 or more. 


Send 50 cents for set of 25 Art Sub- 
jects or 25 for Children, 





Kach 5% x8. 





THE PERRY PICTURES 
CATALOGUE 

It lists 2250 subjects and 

illustrates 1600. It includes 





They show large numbers of 
our native birds so that they may 
easily be identified. These pic- 
tures are helpful aids to nature 
study. 


The Percy Pictures © sox 13, MALDEN,MASS. | °! 


specimen copies of Perry Pic- 
tures in sizes 7x9, 9x12 and 
colors, 


bird pictures’ in 





Send 75 cents for set of 25 with 
a very brief description of each, 











Perry Pictures give in glances what volumes 


of words fail to convey 


size 7x9. Send 15 cents for 
this catalogue, in stamps or 
coin. 





























Build Your Bible Knowledge 


This Interesting Way 





N the three volumes of the Scofield Bible Course of 
the Moody Bible Institute are set forth the same 
fundamentals on which prominent ministers base their 


soul-inspiring deliveries. 


At least you owe it to yourself to investigate this re- 
markable course. The Scofield Bible Course is a treasury 
of exposition, definition and homiletic material. The 
index contains 1559 topics. Its scope may be imagined. 
One minister said: ‘“The Scofield Bible Course has been 
of greater value to me than any other training I have 
received—though I spent four years in college.” 


Do This One Thing Now 
Send for prospectus outlining this and other Moody 


Bible Institute Courses. 


There are ten courses—a 


course for everyone, for the beginner and for the most 
advanced Christian. Thirty-nine years have been spent 
in their development. 32,000 students of every nation 
have benefited by them. Why not you? The courses 
are not sold for profit. They are non-sectarian. 


Strengthen your belief, increase your influence, grasp 
this opportunity. Choose the course you need. Check 
it on the coupon. Mail it now. 


Moody Bible Institute 
Correspondence School 
Dept. 457A —153 Institute Place, Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 
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Check now the course you need. Mail this coupon 


a 
= MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

= Dept. 457A, 153 Institute Place, Chicago, Illinois 

® Send me, FREE, Prospectus describing the Home Study Courses= oO Practical Christian Work— 


a ° P P * *, 
am ose checked. Bible Doctrine—Outlinesthe 

s I interested in those checked oO basic teachings of Christian- 

ity—about 2 years required. 


Copertereetes of Christian 


= o Synthetic Bible Study— 
s covers each book of the Bible 
one year or more required. 


Methodsof Soul-winnir.gand 
Christian work—3 to 6 months. 
() Franeciion~ How to con- 

duct campaigns=3 to 6 
months. 








e i Cc _ uires . —_ : 
Bible Chapter Summary— aith Course—req World-Wide Missions—eight 

s CO Covers every chapter in the about 9 months. — oO sections, twenty lessons. 

® Bible—completed in 18 months. oO Christian Evidences—Facts Scofield Bible Correspond- 

s OMe Bible Course— Jin support of the Christian Hal bane Course—for Ministers 

s for beginners—3to6months. Faith—-3toGmonthsnecessary. 274'Adyanced Christians—2 to 

s 3 years. 

a 

® Name 

a 

® Address. 
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ORATIONS DEBATES, ESSAYS, 
9 Etc. prepared to order, 
Any subject, $2.00 per 1,000 words. Outlines, $1.00 each, 


0 
MILLER LITERARY AGENCY, 211 Reisinger Ave., Dayton,O. 
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Arapaho Peak and Glacier, and Tower 
of Macky Building 


ATTEND 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
IN THE 


Colorado Rockies 


The University of Colorado, in the foot- 
| hills of the Rockies, offers you unsurpass- 
| ed opportunities for combining summer 
| study with recreation. Organized hike 
| 
| 
| 





and week-end outings in the mountains; 
mountain climbing; visits to glaciers; 
automobile excursions to Rocky Mountain 
National Park and other points of scenic 
interest; two mountain camps maintained 
for summer students; fishing; tennis. 
Altitude of one mile, within sight of per- 
petual snow, gives unexcelled climate and 
stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 22 to July 27 
Second Term, July 28 to Aug. 28 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Law, 
Business Administration, Medicine, En- 
gineering. Art courses given in co-opera- 
tion with New York Sehool of Fine and 
Applied Arts. Maison Francaise. Many 
special courses for teachers, supervisors 
and administrators. Special opportuni- 
ties for graduate work in all departments. 
Excellent library and laboratories. Daily 


Strong 
nation’s 


organ recitals and public lectures. 
faculty, including many of the 
educators, 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, 


Boulder, Colorado. 
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SEND TODAY 
For Complete Information 
Director Summer Quarter (Dept. W) 
University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colorado. 
Please send me the 
below: 


bulletins checked 


Summer Quarter Catalogue 
Field Courses in Geology ... 
Recreation Bulletin 
Graduate School Bulletin 
MN pciecoriciacevo eames 
Street and Number.......... 


Summer 
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Important 
To Teachers of 
Geography 


An atlas and a series of wall 
maps that cover the world, but 
feature America. Publications 
by Professor J. Paul Goode of 
the University of Chicago. 


The Goode Atlas 


The first of its kind, the Goode 
Atlas is rich in material for al- 
most every course in the curric- 
ulum. 

Among its 300 maps are: phys- 
ical, political, geological, mineral, 
soil, temperature, air pressure and 
winds, rainfall, vegetation, eco- 
nomic, transportation, cities-and- 
their-environs, historical,and com- 


mercial maps. 


The Goode Series 
of Wall Maps 


This series is the recognized 
leader in the schools. Teachers 
agree that in viewpoint, content, 
presentation of essentials, legibil- 
ity at classroom distance, and 
beauty of color, the Goode Maps 
are unequaled for classroom use. 


Send for descriptive booklets 
RAND, McNALLY & COMPANY 


New York, CHICAGO, San Francisco. 
(Dept. F-98) 


























The Great Masters 


IN COLOR 


A Picture-Study Course with Art 
Appreciation Text 


THE COMPLETE COURSE COMPRISES: 


100 Miniatures (Complete Series) - - $2.00 
1 Museum Print (Specimen Copy) - - .50 

1 Teachers Manual (Collins) . - 50 

1 Picture Talks for Children (Oliver) _- .50 
$3.50 


Introductory offer, sent postpaid $2.00 
BROWN-—ROBERTSON CO., Inc. 
Educational Art Publishers 

8-10 East 49th St., Dept. 22, New York, N.Y. 




















Manual for Teachers with Diagram 
of Contents by Theda Gildemeister. 


50: A COPY Prerain 
MINN. COURSE OF STUDY and 


A work of highest merit endorsed by leading educators 
as a text book and valuable reference. We have made 
a heavy reduction in cost and are glad to pass this 
big saving on to the purchaser. Paper covers only. 


Postage prepaid. 50 cents. Cash with order. 


JONES & KROEGER CO., Winona, Minnesota 





BEFOREORDERING 
PENCILS for your 
School, write for our 
list of Free Premiums. 
We give you credit. 


THE DAYTON PENCILCO. 
Dayton, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


YOU WILL LOVE THE WEST 





Short and Long. By Fred- 
Ph.D., Head of the Depart- 
ment of English in the Stuyvesant High School, 


Modern Plays: 
erick Houk Law, 


New York City, Editor of ‘Modern Short 
Stories,” ‘Modern Essays and _ Stories,” etc. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 429pp. $1.50. The Cen- 
tury Company, New York. 

The plays in this book are designed 
for class study and have been chosen 
with a view to interesting young peo- 
ple. A few of the titles, “Masks,” 
“Rip Van Winkle,” “Just Neighborly,” 
and “Off Nag’s Head,” are sugges- 
tive of the nature of the contents. 
There is variety in both length and 
style, for it is desirable that the pu- 
pils become acquainted with differ- 
ent types of plays. With these plays 
are helps for study, questions and 
subjects for oral and written work, 
with aids to the writing of original dia- 
logues and plays. This book might 
well be used to supplement the study 
of Shakespearean drama which is a 
customary part of the school work. 


The Child’s Mind and the Common Branches. 

By Daniel Wolford LaRue, Ph.D., Author of 
“The Science and the Art of Teaching,” etc. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 483pp. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 
_ “Practical and positively helpful” 
is the motto that the author kept be- 
fore him throughout the writing of 
this book; and “practical and posi- 
tively helpful” is the book. A coordi- 
nation of theory with practice is 
recommended as the most successful 
policy to guide in any profession, and 
its especial desirability in teaching is 
explained in The Child’s Mind and 
the Common Branches. The first 
chapters of this book set forth very 
clearly the theory of the action of the 
mind. The remainder of the book 
shows how to put the theoretical 
principles into practice in teaching. 
Separate treatment of each of the 
branches commonly taught in the 
grades and specific helps are given, 
The book is not technical or difficult, 
but furnishes pleasant as well as profit- 
able reading. 

White Sox. The Story of the Reindeer in 
Alaska. (In “Animal Life Series.’”’) By Wil- 
liam T. Lopp, Superintendent of Education of 
Natives in Alaska; formerly Chief of Alaska 
Division, U. S. Bureau of Education, and Super- 
intendent of Reindeer in Alaska. Illustrated 
with drawings by H. Boylston Dummer. Cloth, 
76pp. 80c. World Book Company, Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, N. Y. ; 

White Sox, written by a former Su- 
perintendent of Reindeer in Alaska, is 
the second book of the Animal Life 
Series. As the author is an authority 
on the subject of reindeer, he is able 
to give many interesting facts about 
the animals as well as write a clever 
story. White Sox, a fawn, is so named 
because of his white legs. Since he is 
a superior fawn in both appearance 
and physique, his mother decides to 
train him to be a leader of the herd, 
and thus insure his escape from the 
lot of a pack animal and from the 
butcher’s knife. His experiences while 
being trained are told in a brisk man- 
ner and will hold the attention of the 
most restless child in the intermediate 
grades. The book is intended as a sup- 
plementary nature-study or geography 
reader. 

Teaching English in Elementary and Junior 
High Schools. A Manual of Method. By 
Paul Klapper, Ph.D., Professor of Education 
in the College of the City of New York; Author 
of “Principles of Educational Practice,” 
“Teaching Children to Read,” “The Teaching 
of Arithmetic,” etc. Cloth. 855pp. D, Ap- 
pleton and Company, New York. 


The aim of this book is to “present 
methods of teaching English that train 
pupils in effective thinking, and stir 
them to fullest self-expression.” Too 
often English is thought of as a sub- 
ject that may be neglected in the 
grades if there is not time for every- 
thing. There is a mistaken idea that 
the high-school course in English is 
sufficient to teach the entire subject. 
But the teaching of English in the 
grades is of the utmost importance as 
high-school work is to a large extent 
dependent upon a knowledge of Eng- 
lish. Teaching English in Elementary 
and Junior High Schools shows the 
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Leave It To MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY 
We have helped others. We will help you. Nation wide service. All kinds of positions. 
Registration free. Write us your wants, We dothe rest. Offices: —3525 Benton Bivd., 
Kansas City, Mo. | 315TaborOperaHouse, Denver,Colo. 402, 20 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 








**In my experience, this is the best teach- 


The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency < sinters 


High School, Streator, Illinois.” 





Other Office ; 911-12 Broadway Bldg., Portland, Oregon. 
Write, PAUL YATES, 620 South Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Professional Service of high order is rendered by THE OHIO TEACHER'S 


BUREAU in finding for trained and experienced teachers 
or those just out of college or normal school the kind of positions desired. Our calls come direct from 
school officials and we recommend direct. Write for booklet atonce. We operate in every State. 


The Ohio Teacher’s Bureau, 71 East State Street, Columbus, Ohio 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU “Soret? @e"*” 


St. Louis, Mo. 


GRADE TEACHERS WANTED. Unlimited field. Free enrollment to those with 
at least two years college work. 














THE OLDEST 


BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY NATIONAL AGENCY 
FORTY-THREE YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL SERVICE TELL OUR STORY 








FREE REGISTRATION. AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


The WEST and ALASKA 


FINE VACANCIES IN ALL DEPARTMENTS. ENROLL NOW. 
Free Registration. Latest Certification Booklet Furnished Members. 
E. L. HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY, ° ° ° MISSOULA, MONTANA 











me Great Lakes Teachers’ Agency »< 


410 PYTHIAN BLDG. ; C. H. MERLEY, MANAGER 7 
TEACHERS: ENROLL Now FREE B-1@] 08 Bo =) 3) 1 OMe in, © 5. Sbuuny. wanewer © 


Sabins’ Educational Exchange 


412 Shops Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 
82nd _ year of Successful Service; this should interest Primary and Grade Teachers prepared to do good work. 
E. T. HOUSH, Manager. ANNA E, Assistant Manager. 


THE J. M. HAHN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Has strong demand for well-trained, successful elementary Teachers and Executives. ‘Territory—Westernmost 
twelve States, Alaska, the Orient and Spanish America. 
J. M. 2161 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley, Calif. 


THE EDUCATORS’ BUREAU 


W. A. MYERS, Mgr. Nation wide service, 
321 Occidental Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. TEACHERS. Calls for CRITIC TEACHERS, 


ARKANSAS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


V. L. WEBB, Manager, Dyareted on the principle of & equare deal to all 
604 Boyle Building, Little Rock, Arkansas concerned ; @ personal interest In members; a wide 


acquaintance with school authorities, 
SOUTHWESTERN EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
“The Teachers’ Agency that Works’. Located in the heart of the land of sunshine and opportunity. 
The past year we had many calls for University, College and Normal GRADUATES and qualified Smith-Hughes teachers. 


Write to CHAS. E. McCLURE, Manager, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


j The Teachers’ i e 
Great American Teachers Agency bg ere’ Mutual Service League, 
Teachers! The watch-word of America is OPPOR- | aids worthy teachers to good positions in the 


TUNITY. Seek it thru the GREAT AMERICAN | SOUTHWEST. Small cost, efficient service, high- 
TEACHERS AGENCY, P. 0. Box 157, Allentown, Pa, | est endorsement, long experience. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Good positions open. _ Register early. 
FREE REGISTRATION. LOWER COMMISSION. 
Superintendents are invited to write us their needs. 
| THE BUCKEYE EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 

| 312% Little Bldg. East Liverpool, Ohio. 



































TEACHERS WANTED-—Nat’! Ag’cy-Phila. ,Pitts»’s, 
Syracuse, Northampton, Mass., Auburn, Me., Ind’ps, Ind. 


Needed For Our Calls. ay Teach 
TEACHERS vr eta, a yeamore ts Caria 


to positions through 2p- 
Teachers Are Elected ‘¢,,Positions throne is 
Agency. The teacher is notified and accepts only if posi- 
tion is satisfactory. Write for free copy of ‘Short Stories 
about Salaries,” ACME TEACHERS’ AGENCY , 
702-3 Healey Bidg., Atlanta, “a. 
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teacher how to make the English work 
jnteresting and enjoyable and how to 
get the most out of it for the pupils. 
It gives means of making English 
alive, of relating the lessons to every- 
day activities, and offers the teacher 
helps for oral composition work. The 
book discusses as fully and as specifi- 
cally as possible the English work of 
the elementary and junior high school 
grades. 

Luther Burbank, Plant Lover and Citizen. 
With Musical Numbers. By Ada Kyle Lynch. 
Jilustrated. Cloth. Harr Wagner Publishing 
Company, San Francisco, Calif. 

Something new in the line of enter- 
tainment is offered in this little book 
which gives material for a complete 
program celebrating the birthday of the 
well-known horticulturist, Luther Bur- 
bank. The program includes a story 
of his life, his message to school chil- 
dren, songs (the first Burbank songs 
to be published) and other features, 
as well as directions. for staging and 
costuming. 

Pastime Stories for Boys and Girls. By 


Maude M. Grant, Principal Central School, 
Monroe, Mich. Illustrated by Eulalie. Cloth. 


202pp. The Southern Publishing Company, 
Dallas, Tex. 
Readers of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR- 


PRIMARY PLANS do not need to be in- 
troduced to Maude M. Grant and her 
works. They are already aware of the 
superior quality of her stories and 
poems. This book of stories for chil- 
dren is especially adapted for silent 
reading purposes because of the list of 
questions at the end of each story or 
poem. By use of these questions the 
teacher may test the children’s ability 
to get information from the printed 
page. Short stories of foreign lands 
have an educational value, and other 
stories with morals may be made the 
bases for ethical discussions in class. 

Motivated Primary Activities for Rural Teach- 
ers. By Margaret F. Metcalf, Supervisor Rural 
Training Department, Whitewater, Wis., State 
Normal School. With an Introduction by M. 
V. O'Shea, Professor of Education, University 
of Wisconsin. Illustrated. Cloth. 143pp. 
Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago. 

All activities of the primary pupil 
should be such as to train him in de- 
sirable habits without restraining the 
natural impulses to motion and self- 
directed endeavors. To plan a weil 
balanced program that meets all ed- 
ucational requirements as well as 
trains and entertains the child is a 
difficult task for the conscientious 
teacher. Motivated Primary <Activi- 
ties not only sets forth the principles 
upon which choice of work and play 
should be based, and thus helps the 
teacher to understand her pupils, but 
also gives definite suggestions as to 
the activities that will be of the great- 
est value in teaching the children. 
First reading lessons, health activities, 
silent reading, language, number, and 
picture study are the topics definitely 
considered. The theory of teaching is 
explained, and practical exercises are 
given which will save the teacher much 
time and thought. 

Burton Holmes Travel Stories. A Series of 
Informational Silent Readers. Edited by Wil- 
liam H. Wheeler, Co-author, “The Silent Read- 
ing Hour,?? ete., and Burton Holmes, World 
Traveler and Lecturer. Illustrated from pho- 
tographs by Burton Holmes. Cloth. Egypt 
and the Suez Canal. (For Seventh and Eighth 
Grades.) By Susan Wilbur, Associate Literary 
Editor, ‘The Chicago Evening Post,” and Staff 
Editor, ‘“Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia.” 
401pp. With Teaching Suggestions by Delia E. 
Kibbe, Department of Education, University of 
Chicago. (Paper. 25pp.) $1.28. Japan, Korea 
and Formosa. (For Fifth and Sixth Grades.) 
By Eunice Tietjens, Author of “Body and Rai- 
ment,” ete.; Staff Editor of “Compton’s Pic- 
tured Encyclopedia.” 404pp. With Teaching 
Suggestions by Delia E. Kibbe. (Paper. 27pp.) 
$1.28. Wheeler Publishing Company, Chicago. 
. In schools where silent reading has 
its place, children read several times 
as many books in a school year as they 
otherwise would. If books of an in- 
formational as well as interesting 
character are available, these pupils 
will acquire much useful knowledge 
along with their practice in_ reading. 
Such reading material is offered pu- 
pils of the upper elementary grades in 
the. Burton Holmes Travel Stories, a 
series of informational silent readers, 
each volume of which deals with one 
of the most interesting and important 
countries of the world. The informa- 
tion contained in these books is intend- 
ed to supplement the study of geog- 
raphy, to give the reader a vivid im- 
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| Eero ees 
The Gleaners 


LARGE PICTURES FOR 
FRAMING. ARTOTYPES 


22x28 inches including margin. 


$1.00 each for two or more; $1.25 for one. 
Send $3.00 for The Mill, The Shep- 
herdess, and ‘‘Can’t youtalk?”’ All the 
same size. 





BIRD PICTURES 
in Natural Colors 
Also called ‘‘Dodson Nature Pictures” 
Three Cents Each for 15 or 
more. Size 7x9. 


Plan to use them in your school in September. 


Send 15 cents for Catalogue NOW. 


‘The Perry Pictures 








Sheep. Spring Mauve 


(This beautiful picture, about 15x26, with no white mar- 
gin, for $2.00. This one and The Gleaners, for $3.00.] 


REGARDLESS OF SIZE OR PRICE, THE PERRY 
PICTURES REPRODUCE WORTHWHILE ORIGINALS 


EFFECTIVELY AND ARTISTICALLY. 












REPRODUCTIONS OF THE | 
WORLD’S GREAT PAINTINGS | 
| 
| 
| 


ONE CENT SIZE. 
TWO CENT SIZE. 


3x3%. 


5x8. 


For 50 or more. 
For 25 or more. 


Send 50 cents for set of 25 Art Sub- 


jects or 25 for Children, Each 5% x38. 





THE PERRY PICTURES 
CATALOGUE 

It lists 2250 subjects and 

illustrates 1600. It ineludes 





They show large numbers of 
our native birds so that they may 
easily be identified. These pic- 
tures are helpful aids to nature 
study. 


specimen copies of Perry Pic- 


size 7x9. Send 15 cents for 





Send 75 cents for set of 25 with 
a very brief description of each, 











Perry Pictures give in glances what volumes 


of words fail to convey 


| 

. : tures in sizes 7x9, 9x12 and 
The Percy Pictures © Box 13, MALDEN,MASS. of bird sieleuen ry cont ese | 
| 


this catalogue, in stamps or 
coin, 


























pression of the outstanding features 


Build Your Bible Knowledge 


This Interesting Way 





N the three volumes of the Scofield Bible Course of 
the Moody Bible Institute are set forth the same 
fundamentals on which prominent ministers base their 


soul-inspiring deliveries. 


At least you owe it to yourself to investigate this re- 
markable course. The Scofield Bible Course is a treasury 
of exposition, definition and homiletic material. The 
index contains 1559 topics. Its scope may be imagined. 
One minister said: ‘The Scofield Bible Course has been 
of greater value to me than any other training I have 
received—though I spent four years in college.” 


Do This One Thing Now 
Send for prospectus outlining this and other Moody 


Bible Institute Courses. 


There are ten courses—a 


course for everyone, for the beginner and for the most 
advanced Christian. Thirty-nine years have been spent 
in their development. 32,000 students of every nation 
have benefited by them. Why not you? The courses 
are not sold for profit. They are non-sectarian. 


Strengthen your belief, increase your influence, grasp 
this opportunity. Choose the course you need. Check 
it on the coupon. Mail it now. 


Moody Bible Institute 
Correspondence School 
Dept. 457A —153 Institute Place, Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 


Too RULUUMNNEN AERO E OEE U UC) 
: Check now the course you need. Mail this coupon 
= MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE naa. « mwedbagg ots SCHOOL 
nois 
® Send me, FREE, Prospectus describing the Home Study Courses— Oo Practical Christian Work— 


i i q Bible Doctrine—Outlinesthe 
q Samhennttin tetas O basic teachings of Christian- 


= Dept. 457A, 153 Institute Place, Chicago, 


Methodsof Soul-winnir.gand 
Christian work—3 to 6 months. 





F errech buck ofthe Bibie 1t¥—about 2yearsrequired. = (]7ye0Clmmpaigne 3 to 6 

@ <one year or more required. oO Fundamentals of Christian months. 

® Bible Chapter Summary— . &/Faith Course-requires World-Wide Missions—eight 

~ covers arene chapter in the a 9 — ‘ oun oO sections, twenty lessons. 
ible—completed in 18 months, ristian Evidences—Facts ; : . 

a o Introductory Bible Course— Olin support of the Christian Oe Be Coppment- 

s for beginners—3to6months. Faith-3toGmonthsnecessary. 274 advanced Christians—2 to 

s 3 years. 

a 

s Name 

5 

® Address. 

s 





ORATIONS, DESATES, ESSAYS, 


Etc. prepared to order, 
Any subject, $2.00 per 1,000 words. Outlines, $1.00 each, 


. ’ i 
| MILLER LITERARY AGENCY, 211 Reisinger Ave., Dayton,O. 
| 














Arapaho Peak and Glacier, and Tower 
of Macky Building 


ATTEND 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
IN THE 


Colorado Rockies 





The University of Colorado, in the foot- 


| 
| hills of the Rockies, offers you unsurpass- 
j ed opportunities for combining summer 
| study with recreation. Organized hike 
and week-end outings in the mountains; 
mountain climbing; visits to glaciers; 
automobile excursions to Rocky Mountain 
National Park and other points of scenie 
interest; two mountain camps maintained 
for summer students; fishing; tennis, 
Altitude of one mile, within sight of per- 
petual snow, gives unexcelled climate and 


stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 22 to July 27 
Second Term, July 28 to Aug. 28 


Courses in Art and Sciences, Law, 
Business Administration, Medicine, En- 
gineering. Art courses given in co-opera- 
tion with New York School of Fine and 
Applied Arts. Maison Francaise. Many 
special courses for teachers, supervisors 
and administrators. Special opportuni- 
ties for graduate work in all departments. 
Excellent library and laboratories. Daily 
organ recitals and publie lectures. Strong 
faculty, including many of the nation’s 


educators, 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, 


Boulder, Colorado. 


SEND TODAY 
For Complete Information 
Director Summer Quarter (Dept. W) 
University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colorado. 
Please send me the 
below: 


bulletins checked 


Summer Quarter Catalogue 
Field Courses in Geology ... 
Summer Recreation Bulletin 
Graduate School Bulletin 
NAME 


Street and Number-............. 
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Summer Courses 
with a Restful 
Vacation at 


Colorado 
Springs 


In the bracing climate of the Pikes 
Peak Region there’s just the kind of 
a vacation you need for upbuilding 
after the peculiar rigors of the school 
year—pleasures and recreations and 
accommodations to meet any whim. 

In this famed region you can en- 
ter summer courses with enthusiasm 
and delight. There’s none of the 
Strain associated with work in the 
humid heat of lower altitudes. 

Colorado College is a liberal arts 
college of the first rank, and there are 
many courses this year of interest to 
those who must meet the needs of 
modern teaching, and which count 
toward regular college degrees. 


Colorado College 
Summer Courses 
Open June 15th— 
Broadmoor Art 
Academy All Year 


Write now for full information about 
courses, admission requirements, prob- 
ableliving expenses, credits, etc. Address 
Mr. Guy H. Albright, Administration 
Bldg., Colorado College, or information 
about vacations, college or art academy 
will come promptly if you address the 
Chamber of Commerce, 405 Independence 
- Bldg., Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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of the countries, and to furnish mater- 
ial for a study of humanity—to help 
the reader to understand the people 
about whom he reads. Many full-page 
illustrations and still more smaller 
ones add greatly to the value of the 
books. With each book is a Teacher’s 
Manual, giving teaching suggestions 
for the use of the book as a silent read- 
ing text. 

An About-Face in Education. A Primer In- 
terpretation of Some Educational Principles 
with a Manual of Writing, Reading, Spelling 
and Arithmetic. By Adelia Adams Samuels, 
Assistant Supervisor of Primary Teaching, 
University of California, Southern Branch, etc. 
With an Introduction by Grace Chandler Stan- 
ley, State Commissioner of Elementary Educa- 
tion for California and Founder of the Demon- 
stration School. Illustrated. Cloth. 260pp. 
Harr Wagner Publishing Company, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

When we consider that the main in- 
terest of the school and of the home is 
the same, the training of children, it 
would seem that there should be com- 
plete unity of purpose between teacher 
and parent. Unfortunately, such uni- 
ty often does not exist, but this book 
is destined to bring about the desired 
condition in many instances. Its open- 
ing pages, explain principles that are 
useful in training children in the home 
as well as in school; and the principles 
are undoubtedly practical, for they 
have been successfully applied for two 
years at the Cucamonga State Demon- 
stration School in California. Methods 
of learning, where the paps direct the 
activities and the teacher helps them, 
discipline, subject matter, and results 
are all given places in this book which 
also contains reports of the activities 
in schoolrooms where the “About- 
Face” has already taken place. 


The Progressive Music Series. One-Book 
Course. For Ungraded Schools, Schools in 
Which Several Grades Occupy One Classroom, 
and Assembly Singing in Community Centers. 
By Osbourne McConathy, Director of the De- 
partment of School Music, Northwestern Uni- 
versity; Edward Bailey Birge, Director of the 
Department of School Music, Indiana Univer- 
sity; and W. Otto Miessner, Composer, and 
fcrmerly Director of the Department of Music, 
State Normal School, Milwaukee, Wis. SONG- 


BOOK: Cloth. 192pp. ACCOMPANIMENT: 
FOR SONGS: . Paper, 288pp. TEACHER’S 
MANUAL: Paper, lllpp. Silver, Burdett 


and Company, Newark, N. J. 

The publication of a Manual and a 
volume of Accompaniments for the 
songs contained in the already-fami- 
liar One-Book Course of the Progres- 
sive Music Series makes this course 
ideal for the teacher of a one-room 
school, the teacher of a room contain- 
ing several grades, and the leader of 
community singing. Little need be said 
of the songs themselves—these, wheth- 
er original or otherwise, are all of 
recognized cultural value. The editors 
went out and sought for the best ma- 
terial rather than merely chose from 
what was easily available. The out- 
come is a book upon which it has been 
feasible to base a course of music 
study that is appreciative as well as 
technically sound. The Manual coordi- 
nates and gives point to the material 
provided in the other two volumes. 
Part I contains special teaching direc- 
tions, Part II a syllabus for primary 
grades, Part III a syllabus for inter- 
mediate grades, and Part IV direc- 
tions for use in upper grades and 
community gatherings. The cross- 
references and organization of ma- 
terial are such as to reduce time-waste 
and temper-waste to a minimum. 
Messrs. McConathy, Birge, and Miess- 
ner, distinguished and _ experienced 
leaders in the field of public school 
music, have, in this One-Book Course, 
opened a new musical vista to rural 
teachers and children. 


The Jones Complete Course in Spelling. For 
Second to Eighth Years Inclusive. By W. 
Franklin Jones, Ph.D., formerly Dean of 
School of Education, University of “Southern 
California; also Dean of Department of Edu- 
cation and Director of Graduate Courses, Uni-« 
versity of South Dakota. Cloth. 227pp. 56c. 
Hall & McCreary Company, Chicago. 

The publishers claim for Dr. Jones’s 
book that it is “almost if not quite 
pedagogically perfect.” That this 
would be true might be expected of the 
author, who has a deservedly high 
place among those who have made 
scientific researches in spelling. Every- 
body by now must know of his “One 
Hundred Spelling Demons,” and edu- 
cational leaders consider his “Con- 





crete Investigation of the Materials 
of English Spelling” as a notable con- 








The Happy Hour Readers 


Books That Teach Reading in a New, Interesting Way 


Book I—For First Half of First Year 
Book II—For Second Half of First Year 
Book III—For First Half of Second Year 
Book IV—For Second Half of Second Year 


PREPAID PRICES: 


In Strong Paper Covers, 18 Cents Per Copy 
In Flexible Cloth Covers, 24 Cents Per Copy 


DISCOUNTS—On more than 10 and less than 25 cop- 
ies, 10 per cent. On 25 or more copies, 20 per cent. 





Prepared by LILLIAN E. JOHNSON, Primary Supervisor, and J. LINWOOD 
EISENBERG, Principal, Slippery Rock (Pa.) State Normal School. 


i) Iilustrated by FLORENCE E. NOSWORTHY and BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


HESE delightful books are part of a series of Primers and Readers, prepared 

upon an entirely new plan. The authors, experts in teaching Reading, have 

prepared them to meet the requirements of standard courses of study, employ- 
ing method and material of such compelling interest that all teachers of elemen- 
tary pupils will find them a desirable and useful addition to their equipment. 

A very advantageous feature of the series is the fact that separate volumes are 
provided for each year’s work. Thus when a pupil receives his book for the sec- 
ond term the material will be entirely new to him and his interest will be revived 
in a way not possible if the material for each year were all in one volume. 

If used as basal texts the books for each year will furnish the necessary funda- 
mentals for that year’s work. If used as supplementary readers they offer well 
graded and well adapted material to follow any -system. 

These readers are based on the Sentence Method, the vocabulary and action being adapted 
from well-known rhymes and stories relating to child life and activities. 'The common 
idioms of a child’s conversation, also the easiest initial blends are developed, as well as 
common words that the young pupil should know, with frequent repetition. Thus the child 
is led from individual sentences through groupings of sentences to continuous reading. 


CONVENIENT IN SIZE—ECONOMICAL IN PRICE 


The books are convenient and economical in form, printed in type adapted to the age re- 
quirements and substantially bound in either paper or flexible cloth covers. Nearly every 
page and lesson is finely illustrated, most of the pictures being in color. 

This plan of small books, each being intended to cover a half year of the school course, 
will commend itself to teachers, pupils and parents because it makes it possible to furnish 
fresh new books to the pupils as needed at a minimum cost. It is very desirable either in 
free textbook schools where, many times, soiled, worn or unsanitary books are passed on for 
further use, or in schools where the pupil purchases his own books. 


The value of these books cannot be fully appreciated until they have 
been put into actualuse. Senda trialordertoday. See prices above. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DANSVILLE, N. Y.—DES MOINES, IOWA—NASHVILLE, TENN.—SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
( 


ORDER FROM OFFICE NEAREST TO YOU.) 
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Graded Language and Composition 


A Series of Inexpensive Textbooks Providing a Practical 
and Interesting Course in Language for All Grades 
By JAMES M. HAMMOND and LINNIE M. ISLER. 


Books I and II combined in one volume—For “= 
Teachers’ Use in First and Second Grades: || === 


Price, prepaid, in strong paper covers, 30 cents per copy; in flexible cloth I age| 
covers, 35 cents per copy. Discounts for quantities as quoted below. tae 


Book I1I—For Third Grade | Book VI—For Sixth Grade nasmnone 
Book IV—For Fourth Grade | Book VII—For Seventh Grade || |® 
Book V—For Fifth Grade | Book VIII—For Eighth Grade 


PREPAID PRICES: In strong paper covers, 18 cents per 
copy ; in flexible cloth covers, 24 cents per copy. 


DISCOUNTS: On more than 10 and less than 25 copies, 
10 per cent. On 25 or more copies, 20 per cent. 


HIS series of Graded Language and Composition books offers an exceedingly 

attractive and practical course in these subjects for all the grades. All non- 

essentials are omitted but the real and vital features of Language are present- 
ed in a way easily understood and applied by the student. Just enough technical 
work is given to produce intelligent construction, and it is correctly distributed 
throughout the course. Composition work is developed by an interesting system 
that trains the pupil in habits of clear thinking and accurate expression. 

The combined volu for teachers’ use in the First and Second Grades contains games 
and plays for Language training, dramatization, stories for telling and reproduction, and 
other valuable material for Language teaching in these grades. 

Some of the notable features of the series are: Easy Story Work; Dramatization; Defi- 
nite Instruction and Help in Composition; Story Method in teaching the “Helping Words”; 
Pronunciation Drills; Study of Synonyms; Standard Poems and Prose Selections with sug- 
gestions for teaching and study; Convenient Topical Arrangement; G Manners developed 
through oral and written Composition Work; Fundamentals of English clearly and simply 
presented; Special Devices for teaching words frequently misused and misunderstood ; Letter 
Writing and Oral English made interesting, practical and natural, 


SANITARY—CONVENIENT—INEXPENSIVE 


The use of the books comprising the Graded Language and Composition series will be 
found very advantageous either in free textbook schools or in schools where the books are 
purchased by the pupils. Each child in each grade will obtain at the beginning of the year 
a fresh new book, which does away with any dissatisfaction on the part of pupil or parent 
because of books having been previously used by other pupils. 

In the free textbook districts they may be presented outright to the pupils instead of be- 
ing loaned to them, as is the usual custom, and the cost ‘will be less than for the larger, 
more expensive books even though the latter, are used successively by different pupils. 

In the schools where the books are purchased by the pupils the very low price places this 
series within easy reach of everyone. 

Hundreds of schoois have adopted these books and are using them with splendid 
results. We know that you will like them in your school. Send a trial order today. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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DETROIT 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


Sist Year 
Summer Master School 
Six Weeks—June 22—Aug. 1, 1925 
Francis L. York, M.A., Pres. Elizabeth Johnson, Vice-Pres. 


Offers courses in 
Piano, Voice, Violin, 
Cello, Organ, Theory, 
Oral Interpretation, 
ete. Work based on 
best modern and edu- 
cational principles, 
Numerous Lectures, 
Concerts and Recitals. 
Excellent Boarding 
Accommodations. 
a ee fe 
Diplomas and degrees 

conferred. Many free Finest Conservatory in the West 
advantages. We own our own building, located in 
the center of most cultural environment. 


STUDENTS MAY ENTER AT ANY TIME, 


tribution in its field. In this latest 
edition of the Complete Course, im- 
provements have been made in arrange- 
ment and _ mechanical . appearance, 
though the vocabulary, grade place- 
ment, and grouping of words most 
frequently misspelled remain essential- 
ly the same. The basic idea of the 
book is ultimate prevention rather than 
correction of errors, through use of a 
sound method in learning. Every 
teacher knows that the millennium 
will have arrived when no child “picks 
up” a wrong spelling, but repeated 
opportunity to write correctly words 
that give most trouble will, it is be- 
lieved, go far to raise to near-perfec- 
_ the spelling record of any given 
class. 


Other Books Received 


The Financing of Education in Iowa. A Re- 
port Reviewed and Presented by the Educa- 
tional Finance Inquiry Commission, under the 
A ices of the American Council on Educa- 





For particulars of summer session and detailed inf 
Address JAMES H. BELL, Secretary, 
Box 77, 5035 Woodward Ave., Detroit,Mich, 














Keep abreast 
in your subject 


Some courses in Edu- 
cation are ‘‘Genetic Psy- 
chology,’’ “Story Telling 
in Primary Grades,”’ ‘The 
Rural Teacher’s Prob- 
lems,”’ ‘‘Study of Psycho- 
pathic Children,’’ ‘‘Meth- 
odsof Teachingin Elemen- 
tary Grades,”’ *‘The Junior 
High School Movement,” 
“Elementary School Ad- 
ministration and Supervi- 
sion,’’‘‘EducationalMeas- 
urements,” etc. 


Stuy 


Courses in 40 
subjects com- 
manding credit 
towards a Bach- 
elor degree. 


Begin any time 


The Aniversity of Chicago 


85 Ellis Hall CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Cortland Summer School 


Twenty-Sixth Annual Session 


JULY 7—AUGUST 14, 1925 
Cortland, N. Y. 
Courses for Regents and State Certificates 


For teachers seeking special preparation for teach- 
ing certain subjects. Special Courses in Agricul- 
ture, Nature Study, Penmanship, Physical Train- 
ing and Public School Music. Review and Advanced 
Work in Subject Matter and Methods. Daily Reci- 
tations in all subjects. 

Low Tuition and Small Living Expenses. 
Our references: Over 4,000 former students, 
The work is specially arranged for teachers prepar- 
ing totake the state examinations. Booklet free. 


LUKE J. McEVOY, Director, Cortland, N. Y. 


SUMMER 
SESSION 


JUNE 29 TO AUG. 7 
Layton School of Art, Layton Art Gallery, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Teachers’ Training Course, instruction of Marie Claussen- 
ius: Outdoor Painting, Posters, Lettering, ete. For illus- 
trated catalogue address Charlotte R. Partridge, Director. 
Dept.B. 488Jefferson Street, | Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 














Special Summer Course 






Of exceptional value to educators, pastors, Chris- 
tian workers, etc. A strong, attractive program. 


July 7th to 31st 


Instruction Free. Appl ly for reservati 
Board ‘and room ieee than $10 weekly. — 
MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 
153 Institute Place Chicago, Il. 















SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 


Keuka College, Keuka Park, N. Y. 
JUNE 29th TO AUGUST 8th 
Combine recreation with profitable study. Board and room 
$60.00, Tuition $5.00 per credit hour. On beautiful Lake 
Keuka. Send for bulletin. A.H. Norton, President. 





tion, Washington, D. C. Paper. 
Macmillan Company, New York. 

Unit Costs of Higher Education. Reviewed 
and Presented by the Educational Finance In- 
quiry Commission, under the Auspices of the 
American Council on Education, Washington, 
D. C. Paper. 212pp. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 

Educating for Freedom. 
son, Professor of Philosophy, 
Portland, Oreg. Cloth. 225pp. 
Company, New York. 

Wood-Finishing. By Harry R. Jeffrey, M.A., 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kans. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 177pp. $1.50. The Manual 
Arts Press, Peoria, Ill. 

Department of Superintendence, Third Year- 
book. Research in Constructing the Elemen- 
tary School Curriculum. Paper. 424pp. The 
Department of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street 
Northwest, Washington, D. C. 


The Boy and His Vocation. 


279pp. The 


By Edward O. Sis- 
Reed College, 
The Macmillan 


By John Irving 


Sowers, Director of Vocational Education, 
Miami, Florida. Illustrated. Cloth. 198pp. 
$1.50. The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Ill. 


Permanent Bird Houses. By Gladstone Califf, 
Superintendent of Schools, and Manual Train- 
ing Instructor, Richland, Iowa. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 64pp. $1.00. The Bruce. Publishing 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Story-Lives of Great Composers. Volume 
One. By E. M. G. Reed, Editor of ‘‘Music and 
Youth” and ‘“Panpipes.” Illustrated by Kath- 


leen W. Coales. Cloth. 112pp. 62c. Evans 
Brothers, Ltd., Montague House, Russell 
Square, London, W. C. 1, England. 


A List of Music for Plays and Pageants. 
With Practical Suggestions. By Roland Hoyt, 
a former Director of the New York Drama 
League, the Oratorio Society of New York, 
and the Century Opera Company. Cloth. 93pp. 
$1.00. D. Appleton and Company, New York. 

Organization and Teaching of Art. A Pro- 
gram for Art Education in the Schools. By 
Leon Loyal Winslow, Director of Art, Balti- 
more Department of Education. Cloth. 147pp. 


gd net. Warwick & York, Inc., Baltimore, 
Md. 

Beginning the Child’s Education. By Ella 
Frances Lynch, Author of “Educating the 
Child at Home.” Cloth. 202pp. $2.00. Har- 
per & Brothers, New York. 

The Learner and His Attitude. By Garry 


Cleveland Myers, Ph.D., Head of the Depart- 
ment of Psychology, Cleveland School of Edu- 
cation, Cleveland. Cloth. 418pp. $1.76. Benj. 
H. Sanborn & Co., Chicago. 

We and Our Health. Book III. A Textbook 
for Seventh, Eighth and Ninth Years of School. 
By E. George Payne, Ph.D., Professor of Edu- 
cational Sociology, School of Education, New 
York University; Member Child Health Coun- 
cil, ete. Illustrated by Mabel Latham Jones; 
with many photographs. Cloth. 192pp. Price 
to Schools, $1.17 net. The American View- 
point Society, Inc., 18 Astor Place, New York. 

One Hundred Ways of Teaching Silent Read- 
ing. For All Grades. By Nila Banton Smith, 
Assistant Supervisor of Research, Detroit Pub- 
lic Schools; Joint Author of “Picture-Story 
Reading Lessons.” Cloth, 149pp. $1.40. 
World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Simon Kenton the Scout. A Tale of Frontier 
Life During the Revolution. By J. I. Corby, 
Author of “David Crockett.” With illustra- 
tions in color by H. L. Hastings. Cloth. 325 
pp. $1.75 net. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
New York. 

Primary Games to Teach Phonetics. By 
Anna Eliza Sample, Primary Teacher, Frank- 
lin School, Palmerton, Pa. Illustrated. Cloth. 
96pp. 80c. Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago. 








Primary 





Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College 
June 23—Summer School—August 1 


College and Dormitory overlook Lake Michigan. 
THREE DEPARTMENTS — I. Kindergarten, II. Primary, III. Playground. 
Strong Faculty—Fine Equipment—Central Location— Accredited. 
Courses by SPECIALISTS in PRIMARY SCHOOL METHODS, APPLIED ART, 
NATURE STUDY, KINDERGARTEN CURRICULUM, DRAMATICS FOR 
CHILDREN, PLAYGROUND WORK and THE PROJECT METHOD. 


Address Registrar, Box A, 616-22 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 


Training 
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These pictures are miniature reproductions from the series of school subjects 
published by Educational Service, Inc. Each series contains about twenty out- 
line pictures, each three by three inches, with borders perforated for ready use 
with the VISIGRAPH in project lessons. The drawings are clear and accurate 
and on the back of each one is a tabloid text based on authoritative informa- 
tion. Each series is ten cents. 


A complete list of subjects now available includes: American Indians; Eski- 
mos; Pioneer Trails; Transportation on Water; Transportation on Land; The 
Story of Silk; The Story of Rubber; Costumes; Birds; Wild Flowers; Thrift- 
Safety-Health; Maps; and three of Geography, covering the dominating char- 
acteristics of all countries. 





VISUALIZATION THROUGH GRAPHIC ENLARGEMENT 


leaves a permanent impression on the mind of the child. A map or illus- 
tration quickly sketched on the blackboard may be very clear in the mind 
of the teacher who made it, but to the pupils it is just a few scattered 
chalk lines. With a VISIGRAPH the perfect illustration can be placed on 
the board before the class, even while the children are reciting. Let the 
children explain the picture and the text will come out in their own 
ways of thinking. The VISIGRAPH doubles the value of the black- 
board and the interest in schoolroom work. 


The junior VISIGRAPH is designed for desk use by the 
pupils, and for the purpose of enlarging small pictures 
in proper size for further enlargement on the blackboard. 


The VISIGRAPH set below includes: one adjustable 
blackboard Visigraph, two junior Visigraphs, five out- 
line series. 


COUPON NI June ’25 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, Inc., 

National Building, Cleveland, Ohio. ; 

Kindly send me the Drawing Master VISIGRAPH set for $3.00 | Slik a 
with outlines on the five subjects named below. This is with the understanding 


that I may return it within twenty days if it does not meet my expectations. 
SUBJECTS WANTED 


Name ....... 

Address 

(0) ee ee State 
School Grade 

















Plan Your Vacation Now—Play and Study in Chicago 
1925 





1886 National 


Kindergarten and Elementary College 
SUMMER SESSION 


June 19 to July 31, 1925 


Summer Session Curriculum includes the latest 
developments in Kindergarten and Elementary 
methods for Teachers. Demonstrations with Children. 


1925 Summer Bulletin upon application to: 
REGISTRAR, SUMMER SCHOOL, Box 25 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY COLLEGE, 
2944 Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 




























101 Famous Poems 


More than ever schools consider poetry as 
a necessary part of School Instruction. 
And no book is better to teach young minds 
the very best poetry of all time than the 
“tor Famous Poems.” Jn it are found prac- 
tically all the “Old Masters” of Verse, as 
well as the best of the modern poets. 
Longfellow, and Kipling, Lanier and 
Whittier, Seeger and Shakespeare—the very 
best poets, and the very best they wrote. 


The book sells readily in Gift Book form at 
$1.50. Yet we have the same thing in paper 
cover for school use at the surprisingly low 
price of only 25c—cheap enough for every 
school to use. Send 25c today for a copy 





and look it over. 
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ber copy 
in any 
quantity 
NO free 
samples 


K THE CABLE CO., 1216 Cable Bldg., Chicago N 


























Price, $32.50 


The Little Giant is a modern 
hygienic device that should 
be in every school. Put this 
accepted aristocrat of black- 
board eraser cleaners to work 
in your school under our guare 
antee of satisfaction. 














Silent « Swift * 





Dustless 


Put the Guaranteed 


LITTLE GIANT 


ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 
to Work in Your School 


HE Little Giant*has been tested by continuous 
use in thousands of schools throughout the 
country. It has proved to be efficient in all respects, 
noiseless, dustless, simple and swift in its operation. 
It is guaranteed to clean blackboard erasers to your 
entire satisfaction—or your money will be refunded. 


The Little Giant is operated by a Universal motor, 
adapted to all electric currents; it is provided with 
nine feet of Underwriters’ lamp cord with Universal 
plug ready to attach to any convenient lamp socket. 
Strongly made of malleable iron and aluminum, its 
weight is but eight pounds and can be shipped by 
parcel post: Address Dept. N. 


JAMES LYNN CO., 14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
THE LITTLE GIANT ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 


Inexpensive 


‘ Simple « 




















For Summer Reading and Autumn Plans 
Order A Copy of 


Paintings of Many Lands and Ages 


Text for Elementary Course in Art Appreciation By 


Albert W. Heckman, Instructor in Fine Arts, Teacher’s College, Columbia University and Lecturer, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, 


Issued in Paper Cover, Single Copies 50 Cents. 
Also order 90 small but accurate color prints used to illustrate the work and graded 


for the first nine years, 10 subjects to a grade, . . » price $2.00 per set. 
ART EXTENSION SOCIETY 
Exhibition and Editorial Office - - - 225 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Publication and Order Division «+ - - - Westport, Connecticut, 


Address all orders and inquiriesto Department E, Westport, Connecticut. 








* 





DOMESTIC SCIENCE | 


Home Study Courses 


Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Health, Nursing, ete. [20th year.] 
For teachers, extension workers, tea room, lunchroom, 
institution managers, homemakers, ete. 
booklet, “Zhe Profession of Home-Making’, FREE. 

AM, SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 841 E. 58th St., Chicago 


Illus. 100-page 





TAMMER mu 


the key. 


worthwhile book--‘‘HOW TO STOP ST. 
It hasinspired thousands. Free copy to 


THE HATFIELD INSTITUTE, 109N. Dearborn, 


Kill the fear of stammering. Re-education 
The widely famed Hatfield Method 
fully outlined in an accurate, dependable, 

AMMERING.”’ 


NO 
ORE 






MME) 
day. 
Chicago, Ill, 





Drive by U. S. Flag Associa- 
tion 


With President Coolidge as its hon- 
orary president, the United States Flag 
Association—of which Elihu Root is the 
national and active president, and 
whose officers include a host of distin- 
guished statesmen and representative 
citizens, leaders in the political, reli- 
gious, financial, industrial and social 
life of America—has begun a nation- 
wide campaign to build up a _ peace- 
time patriotism by bringing the flag 
and its ideals into greater considera- 
tion and higher appreciative regard. 

New York is the first state in which 
an intensive effort for a membership 
enrollment is being made, with a min- 
imum quota of 100,000, and after the 
campaign has been concluded in that 
state it will be carried on progressively 
in the other forty-seven states of the 
Union until a membership of not less 
than one million has been obtained. 
The campaign will be carried on by 
State Flag Boards, of which the New 
York state board is the first that has 
been organized. 

The membership will be organized 
into local Flag Circles which will strive 


to keep alive the patriotic fervor} | 


aroused by the campaign. 


What Are You Going to 
‘ Do This Summer ? 


That’s a question teachers are ask- 
ing each other these days, and the 
question deserves serious thought. 
Teachers ought to get away from home 
and school surroundings during the 
vacation period. Of course, many 
teachers wish to go to summer school 
but there are some who believe that 
it pays to get entirely away from 
school work if possible. The many 
wonderful trips at unusually low 


prices for teachers, offer those who] - 


can afford it the kind of vacation they 
need, but other teachers seem to feel 
that they want to get entirely away 


from home and school during the va-|‘ 


cation period and at the same time 
want to make money. Educational 
salesmanship, which unquestionably 
creates initiative and gives a teacher 
a new viewpoint on parents and their 
problems, offers remunerative and sat- 
isfying work for the vacation period. 

Take, for instance, the work offered 
by F. E. Compton & Company repre- 
senting the Compton Service. Almost 
every teacher knows about Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia. It has been 
reviewed in these pages and is un- 
questionably an outstanding educa- 
tional contribution. For many years 
the publishers of this work have 
added a hundred to two hundred 
teachers to their regular sales force 
in each vacation period. Many teach- 
ers say that they not only made a 
great deal more money than they 


could have made any other way, but] Guitar, Banjo, ete. Be 


that they spent the happiest vacation 
of their lives in the Compton service. 


Publishers to Cooperate 


The Atlantic Monthly Press, Inc.— 
the book-publishing department of the 
Atlantic Monthly Company—and Little, 
Brown & Company, the oldest book- 
publishing firm in Boston, have entered 
into an association for the promotion 
of common interests. 

All books hitherto issued by the At- 
lantic Monthly Press will be published 
in the future by Little, Brown & Com- 
pany, under a distinctive trade-mark, 
as “Atlantic Monthly Press Publica- 
tions.” Editorially and in format they 
will be prepared for publication at the 
Atlantic offices. 





In order for a nation to justify its 
existence, it must make some contri- 
bution to the welfare of the world. 
Greece gave to the world art; Rome 
gave to the world law; England has 
given us a superior language and a 
liberal colonial policy. What is to be 
the contribution of the United States? 
Teachers may justly insist that the 
contribution of this country is THE 
AMERICAN PvuBLIC ScHOOL.—Barton 
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EIGHTH GRADERS do not fear ex- 
aminations when 


WARP’S REVIEW BOOKS 


are usedin preparation, These books contain actual 
questions, selected from past examinations, with com- 
plete ans.vers. Thes+ questions and answers give the 
pupils an idea of the kind of questions asked and 
the nature of answers required. Save preparing test 
questions. Excellent for weekly tests and home as- 
signment. Endorsed by educators and used in schools 


of all states. 

—Agriculture « 40c —Grammar & Composition 40c 

—Arithmetic - - 40c —U.S.History - - + 40c 

—Bookkeeping - 40c — Orthography - . Oc 

—Civil Government 40c —Penmanship - - «+ 40c 

—Drawing ? # Physiology °° = + 40c 
SB -—Geography - 40c —Reading = - 40c 





Special Club Rates 

Ag many schools now want a complete set of Warp’s 
Review Books for each student, we make the fol- 
@ lowing low prices when a number are ordered at once. 
4or more copies, 35¢e each. 12 o0rmore, 33ceach. 25 
or more, 30c each. 50 or more, 28c each. 100 or 
more, 25ceach. Have pupils club together and get 
the lower price, 















CIVIL. SERVICE 


Courses for Rural Carrier, P. M., Railway Mail 
Clerk, City Carrier, P. O. Clerk, etc., composed 
of questions used in recent Gov’t exams, and lesson 
sheets, arranged same way. 15 years’ exp. Our 
unexcelled $15 courses only $5 for short time. Our 
students have made 99.50 per cent in Gov’t exams. 
Sample lesson, illustrated catalogue free, 

CIVIL SERVICE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
5126 Market Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ING SPARE. TIME 


Write for book, ‘‘How to Become a Good Penman,’’ and beautiful 
specimens. Free. on card if you enclose_stamp. 


Your name 
F. W. TAMBLYN, 416 Ridge Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 








*Problemsin Curriculum Construction”’ 
By LAWRENCE A. SHARP, Ph. D. 


Anew problem book especially adapted for group work 
among teachers, and for summer school classes. Com- 
plete bibliography ; extensive problems; notebook size; 
pages perforated and punched, ready for class room 
and library use. Released from press May 1, 1925. 


Price $1.00. Published by the 
Boulder, Colo. 














University Extension Division, 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


a et oe A Sf A A Ca ee 
0 Uae ee Se ee ee ee ee ee, ee 
S! Lo 2 aR. bad 
. You can read music like this quickly 

{N YOUR HOME. Write today for our FREE booklet. 
It tells how to learn to play Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, 
itar, jo, e winners or advanced players. Your 
only expense about 2c per day for music and postage used, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL of MUSIC, 27 Lakeside Bidg., CHICAGO 






























Wonderful, new device, guides your hand; corrects 

— iting in few days. Big improvement in three 
urs. No failures. Complete outline F. 

Write C. J. Ozment, Dept.a3 St. Louis, Mo. 








LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


Orations, Essays, Addresses, etc., prepared to order, 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand words. Outlines $1.00 
each. Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, 
both $2.00; complete discussions $3.00 per thousand 
words. Debaters’ Guide, new, enlarged, cloth $2.00. 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, Cedar Falls, lowa 











Northwest Institute of Medical 

For Women. An intensive 6 mos. 
Technology course fitting women for hospital or 
clinical laboratory work. Anideal profession with excel- 
lent remuneration. any_ positions open. Address 
Dept. L for catalogue, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


LITERARY ASSISTANCE: 


Material for public presentation prepared to order, any 
subject, $3.00 per thousand words. Readings and original 
cuttings furnished at reasonable prices. Manuscripts 
neatly and accurately sped. 10c per page. Carbons 5c eac!i. 
G.GREEN, 1539 Lee St,, Charleston, W. Va. 


Guaranteed Position with Definite Salary 


Study at Home or at our College one of our practical 

Business Courses. You need not pay us until we place you. 

Get Free booklet. GREENFIELD BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
Dept. 11, Greenfield, Ohio. 
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We Have a Small Number 
of Copies Left of the 


1921 ANNUAL of 
Normal Instructor 
and Primary Plans 


A Reprint 
of the Ma- 
terial that 
Appeared 
in the 
Magazine 
‘|| during the 
Year 1921— 
Rearranged 
| and Class- 

1 ified by 

“| Subjects 

i . _| for Conven- 
Hee -. | | ient Use. 


i il Price $1.50 
Postpaid 


600 Large Double Column 
Pages—Many Illustrations— 
Durable Flexible Cloth Binding 


A valuable book for any teacher 
and especially for— 


Teachers who have recently subscribed 
to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
and who desire to avail themselves 
of the helpful material that has ap- 
peared in previous issues. 

Older subscribers who have lost or 
mislaid some of their 1921 copies of 
the magazine or have cut them for 
class use. 

All teachers who appreciate the advan- 
‘tage of having in one comprehen- 
sive volume such a vast amount of 
help on so many practical subjects. 


Ideal for Use as a Plan Book 


The 1921 Annual of Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans is in reality a Plan Book. 
It reproduces all of the material which 
appeared in the monthly issues of 1921 
except full-page illustrations and corre- 
lated reading matter and this material is 
so arranged and classified for helpful use 
throughout the year that it constitutes a 
practical guide for the teaching of the 
various school subjects. 


Classification of Contents 
































Editorial Contributions | Pedagogy 

Reading Miscellaneous 
Geography | Rural School and Com- 
Arithmetic | munity 

Language and Literature By Some of Us, for All 
Biography | of Us 

Hygiene 'Primary Methods and 
Handwork and Drawing _ Devices 


School Gardens and Na- Suggestions for Grammar 


ture Study | _ Grades 
Bird Stories | Teachers’ Help - One - 
Projects Another Club 
Americanization and Cit- Poems Teachers Have 
izenship | Asked For 
Methods of Instruction | Entertainment 


A good idea of the extent and scope of 
the contents of the 1921 Annual may be 
obtained in this way: Go through this 
one number of Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans and note the great variety and vast 
amount of helpful, usable material that it 
contains, Multiply this material ten 
times, classify and arrange by subjects 
for ready reference, and you have a men- 
tal picture of the 1921 Annual. 

This is a big book. It is 7 x 10% inches 
in size, and contains 600 pages with two 
columns of reading matter to the page. 
Printed on good paper and bound in dur- 
able flexible cloth covers. 


Price $1.50 Per Copy, Postpaid 


With Normal Instructor-Primary oo 1 year 
(new or renewal), $3.2 
With The Pathfinder, 1 year, -~ 20. 
See other Combination Offers on Page 2. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, 
Dansville, N. ¥. — Des Moines, Iowa 
Nashville, Tenn.— San Francisco, Calif. 

(Order from Office Nearest to You.) 
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Highway Contest Prizes 


Winners of national prizes in the 
1924 Highway Education Board con- 
tests have been announced, as follows: 

For the best lesson plan to teach 
street and highway safety (offered to 
teachers): first prize of $500.00 and 
a trip to Washington to Mrs. Myrtle 
A. Roe of Sterling, Colo.; second prize 
of $300.00 to Miss Edith B. Whitney, 
Virginia, Minn.; third prize of $200.00 
to Miss Hazel I. "Leland, Burlington, Vt. 

For the best essay on highway safety 
(offered elementary school pupils): 
first prize of a gold watch and a trip 
to Washington to Francis B. French 
of St. Mary’s School, Elizabeth, N. J. 
(he had previously won New "Jersey 
state honors, a gold medal and $15.00) ; 
second and third prizes, watches, to 
Marion MacArthur, Central School, 
Cheboygan, Mich., and Lucia Pegues, 
‘wr Pleasant Academy, Mt. Pleasant, 


All the national and state prizes 
(total $6500) are provided by the Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce. More than 75,000 teachers 
competed in the lesson plan contest, 
and more than 400,000 essays were sub- 
mitted by pupils. 


Educational Soap Exhibit 


The Procter and Gamble Company 
have prepared an “Educational Ex- 
hibit” under the supervisison of Dr. F. 
G. Bonser of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York City. This 
Educational Exhibit consists of charts 
showing the history of soap and the 
process of soap manufacture. The 
charts also illustrate pictorially the 
history of the bath as shown by de- 
velopment of the use of soap through- 
out the centuries. It is planned that 
each exhibit shall be accompanied by 
appropriate descriptive matter and 
concrete specimens. <A booklet “Sug- 
gestions to Teachers” which accom- 
panies each chart exhibit, makes val- 
uable suggestions regarding the use 
of the exhibit. 

An interesting development in both 
art and educational fields is the re- 
cent discovery by sculptors of the 
adaptability of white soap as a medium 
for sculpture. A recent competition 
and exhibition conducted by the Art 
Center in New York for prizes offer- 
ed by the Procter and Gamble Com- 
pany resulted in the exhibition of six 
hundred entries from all parts of the 
country and created a widespread in- 
terest in this medium for sculpture. 
The use of white soap for sculpture 
training is particularly valuable in 
schools since it affords an inexpensive 
medium for developing latent talent. 


Denoyer-Geppert Company of Chica- 
go, the well-known manufacturers of 
maps, charts and globes, whose product 
is being used in the schools to a con- 
stantly increasing extent, are adding 
to the value of their service by the oc- 
casional issue of a publication, called 
CartoCraft Comments. This is intend- 
ed to enable teachers to get more good 
out of their kind of equipment. It is 
sent free to superintendents, princi- 
pals, teachers of geography, history 
or biology, upon request. It gives 
many practical ideas and much inter- 
esting information. Special subjects 
are treated in the different issues. 
The firm maintain in their factory at 
5235-57 Ravenswood Avenue, a very 
large space devoted to the display of 
their products, to which teachers and 
school officials are welcome at all times. 

Speakers, 


PLAYS ments. Catalogue Iree 


Ames Publishing Company, Dept. H, Clyde, Ohio. 





Dialogues and Entertain- 
























A Personal Message 
To Every Teacher and School Executive 


tact 


Teaching is serious work. 
and understanding. 


It requires the best in ability, 


It requires infinite patience and perseverance—the ability to sur- 


mount difficulties, the willingness to accept as one’s 


reward, not 


the pay envelope alone but the greater satisfaction of watching 
that ever unfolding development of the pupil, with the hope that 
some day a vision may come with retrospection that his or her 


teacher was more than a task master,—rather 


a guide and inspir- 


ation to those earlier years, the recollection of which will grow 
fonder and more precious as they advance. 


In making the problems of teaching easier, proper materials and 
equipment have an important part. 


Experience and a thorough understanding of teaching needs are 
imperative. The ability to anticipate these needs, to have at hand 
for instant supply the equipment required, is the service which 
an organization such as ours must perform. 


Since 1899, this institution has been serving the schools through- 
out the country, in every state in the Union. 


There is a bond of co-operation founded on a true understanding 
of the teacher’s needs that enables us to serve you as only a firm 


of long experience can do. 


As you plan your work for the coming Fall—remember that we 
are ever ready to plan with you, develop new ideas for you and 


serve you. 


It is our wish to help you anticipate your needs, and thereby 
enable you to be ready when school starts again this Fall. 


Catalogs—Folders—Samples—Detailed Suggestions—Whatever 


information you may desire is at your instant command. 


Feel 


free to talk over your problems and needs with us. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY COMPANY 


PAINESVILLE 


OHIO 





f ao 






TEACHERS! 


z Sues your pupils you have pa 
eral who —_ = for drawing 
and want to— 


-~ BE AN ARTIST 


A, q 
bn pay liberal commission 


pir teachers. You can make 
extra money. We have twenty- 
five years’ teaching experience 
\ Drawing taught in own home: 
during spare time. Choice of 
ten complete courses. a course especially prepared 
for teachers. Hundreds have taken this course and 
improved or? efficiency in drawing. For your own 
sa and the sake of your pupils, you should send 
for our De Luxe Year Book. ives com mete — 
regarding our courses in Normal Drawing ie 
lustrating, Cartooning, Commercial Drawien 
and so on. Mailed free on request. Also get |” = 
our special proposition to teachers for recom. 
mending promising pupils. Address 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART ™™ crecr, wice. 
A BUSINESS COLLEGE COURSE 


AT HOME Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 

Salesmanship, Higher 
Accounting, Civil Service. Gradu- 
ates earn $100 to $300a month. Our 
School is one of the great system of 
Brown’s 22 Business Colleges. 20th 
year. Thousands from all walks of 
life have learned successfully. Write 
for FREE catalog and particulars of all 
Courses. Mention Course preferred. 


BROWN’S HOME STUDY SCHOOL 
™-248 Liberty Bidg. Peoria, Ill. 






























HOME STUDY COURSES 
TWO-YEAR: Junior High and Junior College. | 
FOUR YEAR: Senior High and Senior College. | 
| PROFESSIONAL: Accounting, Pedagogy, Law. | 


INVESTIGATE, Free without obligation. 
__TPCo., 1858 Ingleside Ter., Washington, D.C. 


—SCHOOL OF NURSING— 


3 year course. Registered by the State of Illinois. 
Theoretical and practical classwork throughout 
all departments, High school diploma or its 
equivalent required for admission. 
New, modern, well-equipped nurses’ home, Main- 
tenance provided as well as monthly allowance. 
Write for free Book of Facts. 

Superintendent, School of Nursing, 

WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL, 

Dept. N. 1., 2449 Washington Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


























Stop Forgetting as 
Make Your Mind 2 ane 


from which nd lect 
ures, names 


today foi Em 
co! tre ti test at nd filue- 
frated ‘ooflats “How to 


PROF. HENRY DICKSON 
Dept. 791 Evanston, Il. 


60 THE LP iN EEDED 


Government Positions, $117-8250, . stationary, ator near 
ay or Cay wy ing, Write, Mr. Ozment, 145. 
ediately, 

















$25 to#100 
for one 
dr awing. 


Learn to Baw 


at Home 
New Method Makes It Amazingly Easy 


Trained artists earn from $850 to over $250 a 
week, Tremendous demand right mow “fe n good rt 
work, Magazines, newspapers, ad verti ers, printing 
houses, etc. 

Become an artist through wonderful new easy 
method—-right at home in pare time earn Illu 
trating, Designing and Cartooning. Actual fun learn 
ing this way. Individual attention by mail from 
one of America’s most famous artists, Learn to 
draw and earn big money. 

Send for FREE BOOK 

Just printed——a new book which describes the lat- 
est developments and wonderful opportunities in Com- 
mercial Art, and gives full details on this new easy 
method of learning to draw. ‘Tells all about students 
—their successes——what_ they say—actual reproduc 
tions of their work—and how many earned big me mn 
ey even while learning. Write for this Free Bot 
and details of special free offor. Mail poste aaa or 
letter now. 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART, 
Room 426C, 1115-15th St.,N.W., Washington,D.C, 


High School Course 
te] 2 Years this simplified igh 


inside two years. Meets all requirements for en- 
trance to college and the leading professions. This 
and thirty-eix other wectical | cos - ae are descri 
Free Bulletin. Send for it TOD. 

AMERICAN. SCHOOL 


Depts 11-467 Drexel Av. & 58th St. ©A.S.1923 OHICAGO 














You can_complete 
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Pass Any Examination 


Smith’s “Regents 
Review 
Books 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Desk A, 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed from 
day to day. What to have pupilsdo. What ques- 
tions toask, What answers to require. 

We have just added a chapter on Color to this 
book, with questions at the bottom of each page 
for the use of teachers preparing for examinations, 

Price of the complete book, prepaid, 35 cts. 


SEAT WORK 


By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B.S. 
The latest and best Busy Work Series 

50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 

50 ARITHMETIC SHEETS 

50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS 

50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 

50 DRAWING SHEETS 
Size of sheet, 314x5—Colored, Illustrated. 
Price, 25 cents per set of 50; 5 sets $1.00. 
Keep your pupils busy and they will give you 


no trouble. 
SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce this work we will send the five 
complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 
cents in stamps. 


REPORT CARDS 


These cards are arranged for keeping a record oi 
the standing of your pupils for each review during 
the term or year. One card answers for one pupil 
a whole year. They are arranged for the signature 
of the parents each month, Size of each 74%x4 
inches. Price, 12c per dozen; 38 dozen, 35c. 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Desk A, 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 














How to make Costumes 


Fo school pageants, health plays,flower 
drills, tableaux, holiday entertainments, fan- 
cy dances, and graduation exercises, get the new 
edition (ust published) of the complete instruc- 
tion book, How to Make Crepe Paper Cos- 
tumes.” Costumes of crepe paper are inexpen- 
sive, but serviceable and wonderfully pretty, and 
suitable to all fancy dress occasions. Dennison 
Crepe and the instruction book may be had from 
stationers, department stores, and many drug- 
gists; or send ten cents for the book, direct, to 
Dennison’s, Dept.7-f Framingham, Mass. 














7 The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of your 
own hand or type-written letters, 
lessons or drawings in ten min: 
utes, simply and easily. Postal 
size, printing surface, 4'6x7, $1. 
Note size 6'4x10, $2. Lettersize 








10x12's, $3.50. Full directions, 
ink and sponge complete. Also sent 
C.0.D. Parger sizes. Send for Cir- 
cular, Si »f Work, and Special 
Offer to Teachers. Satisfaction or 
Money Back, and ALL MAIL CHARGES PREPAID BY US. 


W. FISHER COMPANY, 113 Amsterdam Avenue, NEW YORK 


The Character Builder Leads 


in the study of human nature applied to child 
culture, vocational guidance; and to physical, 
social, intellectual, esthetic and moral educa- 
tion. 32 pages, monthly, $1a year. Sample 10c. 


JOHN T. MILLER, D. Sc., Editor, 




















SCHOOL PHOTOS 





ith cl te 
memory of School Days 


25 for $1.00 


High Grade Teachers Application Photos 


25 for $1.50 
SIZE 2%x3% 
Made from any good photograph, original 
eturned, Free samples. 


H. C. SIMONSON, Saugatuck, Mich. 














New York State Schools 


Some forty-five bills relating to 
schools were passed at the last session 
of the New York Legislature, the ma- 
jority of these being minor amend- 
ments to existing laws. 

One important measure applying 
only to New York City would have 
increased the salaries $7,000,000 for 
the first year and ultimately would 
have added $11,000,000 to the teachers’ 
payroll. This bill was opposed by the 
city administration and its passage 
was due largely to the aggressive work 
of the representatives of the organized 
teachers’ bodies in the city. The bill 
was vetoed by the governor on the 
chief ground that it was a matter 
which should be left to the city to de- 
termine. 

Another important measure, and one 
which received the governor’s approv- 
al, provides for the payment to the 
schools of some $9,000,000. This is 
in addition to the $41,000,000 already 
paid under existing laws, and would 
be apportioned under a system intend- 
ed to give the smaller and poorer dis- 
tricts more adequate assistance. This 
apportionment is based either on pop- 
ulation or assessed valuation, accord- 
ing to conditions. It makes no arbi- 
trary provision for increasing the sal- 
aries of teachers, but it aims to relieve 
in a measure local communities from a 
portion of their tax burden for the 
support of the schools. It will mater- 
ially increase the amount available for 
the one-teacher school in districts 
with low property valuation. The ad- 
ditional appropriation will not be 
available until early in 1927. 

Two other bills affecting rural dis- 
tricts became laws. One allows a per- 
missive plan of consolidation and pro- 
vides that the state shall pay part of 
the cost of new school buildings in con- 
solidated areas. Another provides that 
the state shall pay half the cost of 
transportation of students to schools 
in consolidated districts. 


A-Supplementary Volume 


As a special service to purchasers 
of the New Student’s Reference Work, 
the S. L. Weedon Company, Cleveland 
publishers, have just issued a supple- 
mentary volume entitled, “The 1925 
Year Book.” This publication is de- 
signed to cover in a descriptive and 
pictorial way all the major news 
events that occurred throughout the 
world during 1924. Among these are: 
Round-the-World Flight of the Army 
Fliers, Balkan Tangles, China and 
Her Civil Strife, Presidential Conven- 
tions in the United States, The World 
of Sports, Stone Mountain Memorial, 
ete. The book contains 120 pages. 
Interesting pictures of events and per- 
sonalities in the public eye embellish 
the book throughout. The contents 
are arranged alphabetically and range 
from “Agriculture” to “Zionism.” 
The Weedon Company plans to make 
this publication an annual feature of 
the New Student’s Reference Work. 

These publishers employ during 
the summer months a large number of 
teachers in selling their books. That 
the experience of these teacher agents 
is pleasant as well as profitable, and 
that they receive the fullest helpful 
co-operation from the employers is in- 
dicated by written expressions from 
many such teachers. 


A comprehensive study of the Eng- 
lish language in America, the result 
to be the first “Dictionary of Ameri- 
can English,” will be undertaken by 
the University of Chicago. The pro- 
posed undertaking will include a study 
of American dialects and their sources 
and the effect of immigration upon the 
language. The work will involve vast 
research by a large staff and will re- 
quire at least ten years for comple- 
tion.—School Life. 


There is only one stimulant that 
never fails and yet never intoxicates 
—Duty. Duty puts a blue sky over 
every man—up in his heart it may be 
—into which the skylark Happiness al- 
ways goes singing.—G. D. Prentice. 
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FOR ALL 
GRADES 


REQUIRED POEMS 


Book I—For 1st and 2nd Grades 
Book II—For 3rd and 4th Grades 
Book I1]—For 5th and 6th Grades 


Book IV—For 7th and 8th Grades 
PRICE, EACH BOOK 
In Standard Per Copy 
Cloth Covers OO Cents Postpaid. 
In Heavy Per Copy 
PaperCovers 50 Cents Postpaid. 
20 Per Cent Discount from above prices 
on orders of 10 or more copies. 
These books have been prepared 
from the required poem lists of 
states having extended and careful- ; ‘ 
ly arranged syllabi. This assures inclusion of a large proportion of the poems re- 
quired in EVERY state. Many copyright poems are included which could other- 
wise be obtained only by purchasing a number of separate books from different 
publishers. The books contain from 160 to 208 pages each, are printed in large 
readable type and bound in either heavy paper or standard cloth covers. 


Partial List—Book for 1st and 2nd Grades Partial List—Book for 5th and 6th Grades 
Baby Seed Song Pussy and Binkie Abou Ben Adhem Four-Leaf Clover 
Baby, The Rock-a-by Lady, The |America For Me | *|Good Name, 4 
Child’s Evening Hymn | Six Honest Serving Men| Apple Orchard in tie} How Sleep the Brave 











Christmas Carol, / Song of the Bee Spring, An Jock of Hazeldean 
Come, Little Leaves Sugar-Plum Tree, The | Auld Lang Syne Leak in the Dike, The 
Daisies Suppose Barefoot Boy, The L’Envo 


i 
Bell of Atri, The Miller of the Dee, The 
Boy’s Song, A No Boy Knows __ 
— > J ds Lietit ppaming pad he Piano 
We Thank The arge 0) e Ligh ictures 0 emory 
What the Winds Bring| _ Brigade, The Planting of the Apple- 
a ee corm eee. Th Rolling Down to Rio 
ir FE orn-Song, e olling 
iia Destruction of Sennach-] White Man’s Burden 


and 108 others 


Taxgatherer, The 
Thanksgiving-Day 
There Are Many Flags * 


Dandelion, The 
Dutch Lullaby 

Elf_and the Dormouse 

iver I See 

If I Were a Sunbeain 
Little Brown Hands 

Little Elf, 1e 

Mother Goose Rhymes Night 


October's Party and 119 others me, 3 The 


Only One Mother 
Partial List—Book for 3rd and 4th Grades Partial List—Book for 7th and 8th Grades 
Abraham Lincoln 


April Day, An Little Gottlieb If . 
Ballad of the Tempest | Little Orphant Annie | America the Beautiful | In Flander’s Fields 
; Barbara_ Frietchie Incident of the French 


Brown Thrush, The Marjorie’s Almanac 
Bells, The Camp 


Calling the Violet November 
October’s Bright Blue| Bugle Song, The Man’s a Man For a’ 
Weather Coming of Spring, The That, A 
Old Christmas Daffodils, The Name of France, The 
Deacon's > | mene Name of Old Glory 


Robert of Lincoln ‘ 
Sandman, The Each an O Captain! My Captain! 











e-Cat Sandpiper, The Eve of Waterloo Opportunity 
How the Leaves Come| Song Sparrow, The First Snowfall, The Song of the Chatta- 
Down Thanksgiving Fable, A| Gradatim hoochee_ 
Jack Frost White Seal, The Heritage, The Thanatopsis 
rk jn the Pulpit Wonderful World, The Herve Hel ou # Washington 
aife Lesson, ow the Orse 
Laughing Song and 102 others Won the Bet and 78 others 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY (nesrest'Stiice) 


Dansville, N.Y. — Des Moines, lowa — Nashville, Tenn. — San Francisco, Calif. 


























HELPFUL NEW BOOKS FOR TEACHERS AND PUPILS 
Zia Problems Without Figures 


A BOOK THAT TEACHES PUPILS TO THINK 





Problems Prepared by Linnie Isler Shaw, of the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Public Schools 
'ithout Pupils when solving problems in arithmetic are very apt to consider 
Wi Bias = the figures, their computation, and the required numerical result rather 


than the actual principles involved in the problems. 

Problems Without Figures meets these conditions by supplying 
problems so worded that the pupil is required to read the thought be- 
fore he can give the solution. In fact, they are thought problems and 
to solve them gives the pupil a clearness in reasoning and an accuracy 
in statement that will greatly assist him not only in mathematics, 
but in all other subjects. 

There are 648 problems for grades three to eight inclusive. Every 
pupil studying arithmetic in these grades should be supplied with a 
copy of this very helpful book for class use. 

48 pages, bound in either paper or flexible cloth covers. 

o Price: paper covers, 16 cents per copy, $1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per 
hundred; flexible cloth covers, 24 cents per copy, $2.16 per dozen, $18.00 per hundred. 


Drill Book in Arithmetic 
FOR EIGHTH GRADE-—USABLE WITH ANY TEXT 
Prepared by Floe E. Correll Francis, Formerly Mathematics Critic, 





8. OWEN PueLtunno compasY 
DAMSVILLE, HY. 


























Iowa State Teachers’ College DRILL BOOK 
This book is designed to supplement the arithmetic textbook and N 
consists of drills on work commonly covered in the Eighth Grade. No ARITHMETIC 
one arithmetic book provides as much drill material as can be used to EIGHTH GRADE 
advantage in grade work, and few teachers find time to formulate 
drills of their own. The Drill Book provides for this need, FLOE & CORRELL FRANCE 


The contents are classified as follows: Fundamentals; Interesting 
Short Cuts; Construction Work; Measurements ;. Squares and Roots; 0) 
Percentage ; Banking and Business; Investments; Ratio and Propor- 
tion ; Graphs ; Metric System; Common Measuring Instruments; Equa- 
tions; Review Problems; Tables of Weights and Measures; Handy 
Measures. Answers to problems at back of book. 

4 pages, bound in either paper or flexible cloth covers. 

rice: paper covers, 20 cents per copy, $1.80 per dozen, $15.00 per 
hundred; flexible cloth covers, 28 cents per copy, $2.52 per dozen, $21.00 per hundred. 


The Efficiency Speller 


—————___—— FOR USE IN REVIEWS AND SPELLING CONTESTS 


9. A OWEN PUBLINENS COND 
DAMSVILLE, WY. 


























She Prepared by May E. Francis, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
| Effici } tion, and Thelma Nelson, Deputy State Superintendent, Iowa 
ciency | A practical, efficient speller based on the best methods now in use. 
j Speller } The lists of words given are largely classified according to use and 

ee association rather than_according to length and difficulty. These 
tag Cotes classifications include: Business Terms, Grammatical, Zoological, Bo- 
PRE CELA tanical, Mathematical, Military, Drugs, Diseases, Synonyms, Antonyms, 
Homonyms, and Words Liable to be Mispronounced. In addition are 

—, several Test lists and special lists for Review. Also included are the 


Jones’ One Hundred Spelling Demons, the Ayres’ Efficiency Test Lists, 
the Studebaker and Buckingham Tests, and Ninety-Nine Twisters. 
Rules for Spelling, Accent, Capitals, the use of Prefixes, Suffixes, 
and Silent Letters, and suggested rules for spelling contests, are given. 
48 pages, bound in either paper or flexible cloth covers. 
Price: paper covers, 16 cents per copy, $1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per 
hundred; flexible cloth covers, 24 cents per copy, $2.16 per dozen, $18.00 per hundred. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMP ANY, Order from om) 


Nearest to You 
DANSVILLE,N.Y. DES MOINES, IOWA NASHVILLE, TENN. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


©. A OWEN PUBL COMPANY 
OusviLe mY 
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“Sticks Like 
a Brother” 


The famous Gluey slogan 
“Sticks Like a Brother” is 
familiar in over 3000 
schools. School authori- 
ties have come to regard it 
as the phrase which points 
to the best school paste 
money can buy—and the 
cost is LESS. 


Gluey Paste is a pure, sweet 
smelling vegetable paste 
that sticks like glue once it 
is applied. It dries fast 
and sticks best when spread 
thin — consequently eco- 
nomical. Children enjoy 
using it—with Gluey they 
take added pride in their 
work. 


It may be had in half-gal- 
lon and gallon jars — in 
handy desk jars and in big 
4-ounce tubes. Send for 
prices today — they will 
convince you that you too 
should use Gluey Paste ex- 
clusively. 





sey be, 

Gluey Paste 
? GLUEY PASTE MAY 
BE HAD IN QUAN- 
TITIES TO SUIT 
YOUR OWN RE- | 
QUIREMENTS. IN 2 
ITS CONTAINERS 
IT REPRESENTS { 
THE HANDIEST | 




















omten| | AND MOST USE- 
cownevs| } FUL PASTE FOR 


bon SCHOOL USE YOU 
CAN BUY. 


Sun an 
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THE COMMERCIAL PASTE CO. 


Makers of 67 Different Adhesives 


Dept. 10, Columbus, Ohio 








Educational Notes 


_ School libraries have been installed 
in 99.9 per cent of all school districts 
in the state of Washington. 


Parent-teacher associations have 
more than trebled their membership in 
South Carolina in two years. An im- 
portant undertaking of the state 
branch is the eradication of illiteracy 
in the state by 1930. 


English schools employ about 36,000 
“uncertified” teachers and about 13,000 
“supplementary” teachers. These teach- 
ers do not receive as high salary as 
teachers who hold certificates. They 
may do any work expected of a regu- 
larly certified teacher, but they can 
not become principals. 


Coeducation has been reestablished 
in the high schools of Paterson, N. J. 
In 1923 the segregation plan was 
adopted, but after a trial of two years 
the board of education decided to re- 
turn to coeducation. The superintend- 
ent of schools is of the opinion that 
since men and women live together 
they should grow up together. 


Increasing interest in physical train- 
ing is shown by growth in the number 
of institutions which give professional 
training in that subject. Forty-five 
years ago only one school in this coun- 
try gave such training. To-day more 
than a hundred institutions, including 
special schools, state normal schools, 
colleges, and universities, give courses 
of from two to four years; and gradu- 
ates in a year exceed a thousand. 


An appropriation of $500,000 was 
recently made by the state legislature 
of Oklahoma, for the purpose of aiding 
weak school districts in maintaining a 
school term of eight months. This 
emergency fund is distributed by the 
state board of education upon appli- 
cations approved by the county super- 
intendents. The appropriation may be 
used only for the payment of salaries 
of teachers. 


A six weeks’ course on school library 
work will be given by the New York 
State Library School, Albany, N. Y., 
July 6 to August 15. Special attention 
will be given to book selection for chil- 
dren, reference work, and teaching the 
use of the school library to pupils. Ap- 
plicants who have had two years of col- 
lege work‘or are normal-school gradu- 
ates, not over 40 years of age, will be 


given preference, 


So successful proved the model boat 
contest of the manual training depart- 
ment of the Buffalo (N. Y.) public 
schools that it was decided to make it a 
regular event, and the second annual 
regatta will be in June. Small model 
sailing and power boats are constructed 
in the school shops by the boys, accord- 
nig to fixed rules. All boats entered 
must be the product of pupils, built un- 
der shop supervision, and conform to 
certain requirements as to size, draft, 
etc. 


The problem of training the boys 
and girls under its care is now the 
first concern of the Near East Relief, 
an organization which has saved the 
lives of approximately one million 
people since 1919 and which is now 
the sole support of 50,000 war orphans 
in Armenia, Greece and Syria. George 
M. Wilcox, formerly principal at Sil- 
ver Bay, N. Y., has gone to Athens as 
educational director for the Near East 
Relief in Greece and Turkey. 


A school in Southampton, England, 
has its playground on the roof. The 
fact that the sailing of great ocean 
liners from this port can be seen from 
the roof is made to contribute to the 
study of practical geography. On a 
large map painted on the roof, minia- 
ture vessels follow the course of sea- 
going ships to all ports of the world, 
and from this an elaborate geography 
scheme, based on actual observation, 
has been built up. 


Daily reading of passages from the 
Bible in the public schools of Idaho is 
provided for in a bill which recently 
became a law in that state. The law 
requires the teacher to read daily from 
twelve to twenty verses from the stan- 
dard American version of the Bible, 
such verses to be selected from a list 
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New Seatwork- Silent Reading 


Endorsed by Prominent Educators in Every State 















Just exactly the new material that Teachers have been looking for— 
the kind that makes your daily work easier because it provides your pu- 
pils with fascinating and highly instructive employment while conform- 
ing strictly to the requirements of your curriculum. 

Teachers and prominent educators in all sections of the country are ‘writing us, “We 
consider your seatwork material the most practical, up-to-date, and best sets we have 


ever seen. 
in class work. 


No Teacher ean afford to be without the great help which your new sets offer 
We find your new material educative, not simply ‘busy-work’ ” 


Children delight in using these new sets because of the many novel ways in which each 


may be used; the ingenious teacher finds no end of interesting and pleasing effect 


to be 


derived once she has any or all of this new material at her disposal. 
For further information write to your school supply dealer, or use coupon on page 5 
of this magazine for our free SEATWORK AND SILENT READING Catalog Circular. 


Language and Word Drill 


NO. 2005—PICTURE MAKING. 


— ecards for 


Eight model 
freehand 








Pan cutting with pupil's 
wenn} | directions for assem- 
bling posters, and 





4i om 
Hi} PICTURE 
MAKING 


teacher's verification 
sheet for checking up 
pupil’s work. For 
cultivating the  pu- 
pil’s ability to read 
understandingly,  fol- 
low directions sae 
construct something 
of interest. Each 40 cents, 

NO. 2024—PAIRING WORDS AND PIiCc- 
TURES. A set of sixteen identical cards with 
pictures of thirty-six interesting and familiar 
objects with the name of each object printed in 
clear type. Pictures and words are to be cut 
apart and then paired and matched by the pu- 
pils. For teaching word recognition and word 
and picture combinations. Each 40 cents. 

NO. 2008—CLASSIFYING WORDS, Fight 


cards. 288 different 




































































words to classify as 

months of the year, 

= oe occupations, parts ot 

[ — we we the body, etc. Each 
c jos 40 cents, 

c me wow NO. 2007 — RID- 

— = tow DLES. Sixteen iden- 

— S Bese tical cards with 

! © tuner conn twelve real  conun- 

Ct Tt drums and answers to 

No. 2008 match, Size 9x12 


inches, Each 30 cts. 
NO. 2006—THE COLOR BUILDER. Eight 
ecards and eight envelopes (containing 539 
colored paper tablets) and a teacher's Key Sheet 
for assembling. Each card has five different 
designs to be built with squares, triangles, cir- 
eles and half circles in colors, Harmony of 
color, symmetry of design, recognition of color 
names. Forty designs, many extra tablets. 
Each 50 cents. 

NO. 2003-— THOUGHT QUESTIONS AND 
ANSWERS. Eight new and original thought 
question cards with answers to match. Over 


sixty-four miscellaneous questions in set. Good 
for any primary grade. Makes the pupils 
think, Each 40 cents, 


NO. 2029—TABLET PICTURES. Especially 
good Number Work, Silent Reading, Colors, 
Designing. Eight 9 x 12 inch cards, 1000 
color tablets. Pupils lay tablets according to 8 
separate instruction sheets. Each instruction 
tells little story about each design, Per set 
50 cents, 


Eight silhouette cards, four 
silhouettes of animals, birds, 
ete., with descriptive sen- 
tences, on each card, — Pro- 
vides excellent Silent Read- 
ing material for First and 
Second Grades, Ta. 40 cts. 


NO. 2002—ELLIPTICAL 
STGRIES. Right Silent 
Reading Cards. Each card 
has an interesting elliptical 
story. Missing card phrases 
printed at bottom of each 
ecard are to be cut up and 
placed by pupils. Ver set, 
40 cents. 

HARTER’S SILENT 


TEACHERS — NO. = 
2028 — PRIMARY 


READING. A brand | ig SaaS ola 
silent xX eles A. & 
reading seat work. l= a OP ot 
iw 


NO. 2004——DESCRIPTIVE SILHOUETTES. 














hew idea for 

Set consists of six 
colored cards, — with 
clever little thumb 
nail sketches of 
fruits, candy, nuts 
and other good things 
to eat; wild anima!s, 
domestic animals, 
birds, ete. 26 pic- 
tures in all. 

The name of each article below each picture 
on a circular cut-out tablet Work consists 
of sorting out and placing the correct werd un 
der each picture, Ver set, 6U cents, 


CLARA BURD SEAT- 
WORK PICTURES of 
Child Life. A new 
series, ready May Ist, 
Printed in seven colors, 
Size 3% x 5 inches, 
With suggestions for 
innumerable i 
Seatwork, Silent 
ing, sooklet making, 
Composition, ete, 
Twelve pictures in each 
set. Set No. 75-—Down |, 
on the Farm; No. 80 
—When a Fellow 
Needs a Friend; No. 84 
No. 82—Wee Wisdom; No. 83 
tend; No, 84—Nursery Rhymes; No. 85 
Hansel and Gretel; No. 86-—Kvery Day 
and Play; No. 88—Playtime Proverbs; 
Songs We Love. Per set, 30 cents, 














No. 2028 














Children’s Games; 
Le ; 


Pictures to Color, Stencils 


NO. 2050— MARK AND MAY AT WORK 

AND PLAY. 
Pictures to col- 
or, bound in 
book form with 
appropri- 
| ate verses and 
rhymes by Ed- 


mund Vance 
Cooke under 
each picture. 
Twelve inter- 
esting drawings 
of Mar and 
May in various 


child - interest 
activities. Pic- 
tures are in- 
serted in a spe- 





. No. 2050 E 
cial Leatherette cover, with a genuine sheep- 


skin thong. Excellent as gifts to parents and 
friends, at Christmas time, etc., because they 
represent the pupil’s own handwork. Ea. 20c. 
NO. 2051—PLAYMATES OF OTHER NA- 
TIONS. With verses by Edmund Vance Cooke. 
Sixteen pictures of ‘Familiar Friends,” the 
children of other countries in native costumes, 
to color, bound in book form same as Number 
2050 above, including special removable cov- 
ers, bound with sheepskin thong, easy to tie 
in place. Each 20 cents, 

NO. 2015—HARTER’S CUT-OUT STEN- 
CILS. ‘Twelve domestic and wild animals in 
stencil and silhouette patterns. Set includes 
both parts of the card after cutting so that the 
teacher has 24 outlines in all. Outlines are die 
cut from heavy cardboard. Size 5% x 7 inch- 
es, packed in neat cardboard box. Per set, 
25 cents. 


NO. 2064—MOTHER T 
COLOR. A brand GSSSE POSTERS 70 


new set, ready » ‘ 

May 1st. Excel- t " 1) Ot meme 
lent for pupils’ tA {ry 
color work, and ) =" 7, AY 
then to be used <.- joey | PW 
for schoolroom —“#)t \" ~{ 


decoration, Black Ly 


| 
and white out- i. es A wie 
” I | yp 


lines with rhymes | 7s 
are printed on f 4 - 
pure white 3 ) \ \ \ aK) 
cardboard, with ~~ ag | 
complete direc @\**"— ' 
tions for crayon or water coloring, Set in- 


cludes Rub-a-Dub, Dub; Little Miss Muffet, 
aittle Tommy Tucker, Old) Mother Uubbard, 
Mistress Mary, Old Woman ‘Tossed Up in a 


ket, See Saw, Bye Baby Bunting, Little Boy 
Blue, and Sing a Song of Six-pence, Ver set, 
85 cents, 

NO. 2052 — THE GAR- 
DEN PARTY. With verses 





by Edmund Vance Cooke. 
Sixteen beautiful drawings 
of good things to eat; 


verses are extremely clever, 
Each card tells part of the 
story of the “Garden 
Party.” Bound same is 
Numbers 2050 and 2051, 
Each, 20 cents, 











NO. 2053 — GOING 
THROUGH THE ZOO. 
With verses by Edmund 
Vance Cooke. An excep- 
tionally useful set of Zoo 


drawings with verse appropriate for 
Kach 25 cents. 


animal 
each animal, 


Primary Arithmetic Devices 


NO. 20184a—HARTER’S PERCEPTION 
CARDS Thirty 
cards, one card for 
each figure, 1 to 10, 
one for each word, 
one to ten and ten 
domino cards, from 
one toten, Can be 
used as flash cards 
for instant recogni- 
tion; pupils can 
work out various 
combinations; for 
. 2014 number games, 
guessing games, etc. Per set 60 cents. 
NO. 2000—DOMINO AND FIGURE COMBI- 
NATIONS. Light new combinations (16 cards) 
in an envelope, to be cut apart and placed in 
individual envelopes. Pupils lay their cards in 
pairs, according to combinations, matching 
either side, Per set, 40 cents. 








PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. Another new idea 





for primary number 
seat work. Colored ae 
cards with various $+O B41 342 62 Be} O39 SO 


simple addition, sub- 
traction, multiplica- 
tion and division 
combinations, Made 
like Set No, 2028 
but with the number 
combinations, instead uc 4 s 
of pictures, on body Norton eit e7 
of card and answers CHIU 


on cut-out tablets. No. 2026 


No. 2026—Silent Teacher of Addition. 

No. 2032—Silent Teacher of Subtraction. 
No. 2033—Silent Teacher of Multiplication, 
No. 2034—Silent Teacher of Division. 

Price per set, 60 cents. 


Ceo ene 


GO 3B 402 742 403 


OG@COQ2 


7+1 202 502 62 Sed Ta SHS 






Order these sets from your dealer, or 


THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


2048 E. 71 STREET, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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Spencerian 
School Pens 


Spencerian Steel Pens are 
the best for schoolroom use 
because they outwear any two 
ordinary pens. ‘They retain 
their smooth-writing points 
longer against the misuse and 
hard wear that children put 
upon pens. Children become 
better writers quickly with 
these good tools. 

For more than half a cen- 
tury Spencerian Steel Pens 
have been the standard for 
school pens, Twelve school 
pens~three of each number— 
and our hand writing booklet 
by mail on receipt of 10 cents. 
Please mention this publication, 

Spencerian Pen Company 
349 Broadway New York 


No. 1—College, fine point ; 
double elastic. 

Yo. 2—Counting House, 

ercellent for bookkeep- 






























ing. 

No. 5—School, fine point; 
semi-elastic. 

yo. 47—Intermediate, 
medium point; stiff ac- 
tion, 













LITERATURE IN THE 
SCHOOLS 


By MARIAN A. DOGHERTY 
of the Boston Public Schools 
The literature teacher is there to create; to 


create book-lovers. The mission of this book 
is to tell teachers how to do that, 


Just published. Price, postpaid, one dollar 


TEACHING; A BUSINESS 


By M. G. KIRKPATRICK 


TEACHING: A BUSINESS contains twenty- 
two chapters dealing with experiences of 
various teachers with whom the author had 
worked, and brings out their strong points as 
well as their weaknesses, 


Price, postpaid, $1.40. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon St., Boston. 221 E. 20th St., Chicago. 














No. N907 | No. N89 
luk. Gold $1.10)10k. Gold $2.65 iol 
Ster. Silver 7 5c\1gk. Gold $3.30 14k. Gold $7.95 
S TEACHERS! CLASS PRESIDENTS! 
“@ Buy Direct from 
Our method of si 
Collegese 


tation charges | Ster. Silver $1.45 
elivery guaranteed. Send for samples of Engraved Com- 
ment Invitations, Calling Cards, Ete. 


MANUFA 
Ubec’ 2 


TURER 
CK,ARK. 





Each Doz. Sterling Silver $1.50 
Silver plate .15 $1.50 10Kt. Gold $4.00 
Sterling Sil .30 $3.00 MKt. Gold $5.00 
Gold Filled .25 $2.50 


RolledGold .50 $4.50 
Solid Gold $1.50 $15.00 
No. 656 Sterling Silver 75c, Rolled Gold 90c, Solid Gold $1.75, 


ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO. 
214 GREENWICH ST.,.NEW YORK 


MEDALS RINGS & CLAS 


Showieg vour own Letters & fear 








Ster. Silver MWe 3 00 10 Kt Gold,.... 500 yw ter. Silver 40c. 4 
Rolled Gold S0c. 4.75 ++ 6.00 47 TRolled Gold 5c &eo 
Golid Gold £1.50 15.00 Solid. Gold $1.60 16.00 


Realart Medal & Pin Co., 42 John St., New York City 


CLASS PINS DiscttetiON. stro cxtsoes 


FREE for the asking. Pin shown here with any 
letters numerals, or colors. Sterling silver or 
Rolled Gold Plate, 40 cents each or $4.00 per doz, 
UNION EMBLEM CO., 858 Greiner Bidg., Palmyra, Pa. 


k I; VENINGS. I made it. Mail Order 
0 A ee business, booklet for stamp tells 

hew. Sample and plan 25c. Free 
ALNI SCOTT, COHOES, N. Y. 


: Bor - o wes 

Silver plate 20c. $1.75 | Sterling Silver. ..€2.25 eachTsitver plate 25c, Pais 
iS 

14 Kt Gold... 














12 articles worth $3. 
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of passages designated from time to 
time by the state board of education. 
No comment by the teacher is allowed. 
If children ask questions on the verses 
they must be referred to their parents. 
A bill providing for the release of pu- 
pils from school to receive religious in- 
struction was defeated. 


Those in charge of arrangements 
for the convention of the International 
Kindergarten Union, at Los Angeles 
July 8-11, are preparing for the larg- 
est gathering in the history of the or- 
ganization. There will be a fine pro- 
gram and many diversions. Raymond- 
Whitcomb, Chicago, are arranging an 
excursion train, with stop-over at the 
Grand Canyon. 


The Third International Conference 
under the auspices of the New Educa- 
tion Fellowship will be held in Heidel- 
berg, Germany, August 1-14 inclusive. 
The theme of the meeting is “The Re- 
lease of Creative Energy in the Child.” 
Particulars may be had by addressing 
the New Education Fellowship, 11 
Tavistock Square, London, W. C. 1, 
England. 


The New York City Teachers’ Pen- 
sion Fund has assets of $26,260,077, 
according to the last annual report. 
The income during 1924 was $8,077,- 
412, and expenditures $2,340,097. The 
income was made up of $2,889,307 
teachers’ contributions, $4,203,065 from 
the city and more than $1,000,000 in- 
terest from invested funds. There 
were 25,233 contributors to the fund 
and 1,907 teachers on the pension roll. 


Unusual preparation has been made 
for the summer session at the Colorado 
Agricultural College. The session wiil 
consist of two terms; the first from 
June 15 to July 22, and the second from 
July 23 to August 28. The list of dis- 
tinguished educators and scientists who 
will be present both for lectures and 
for classroom instruction is a long one. 
The Colorado Agricultural College is 
located at Fort Collins. 


The National Conference of Social 
Work will be held in Denver June 10- 
17. The program deals with the most 
fundamental relationships of human 
associations—the family, health, neigh- 
borhood and community life, and in- 
dustrial and economic problems. Ar- 
rangements are being made to accom- 
modate four thousand _ delegates. 
Copies of a bulletin containing the out- 
lined program may be obtained from 
Guy T. Justic, Community Chest Build- 
ing, Denver, Colo. 


According to School Life, men are 
entering the ranks as teachers in in- 
creasing numbers. The number of men 
students enrolled in teacher-preparing 
courses in normal schools and teach- 
ers colleges during the last biennium 
for, which statistics have been compiled 
has increased more than 71 per cent. 
The percentage of men teachers has 
apparently increased in the past four 
years from 18% to 22% per cent of 
the total number employed. 


Miss Margaret Free, co-author of the 
Free and Treadwell Primer, will con- 
duct the courses in Primary School 
Methods and Primary Projects at the 
Pestalozzi Froebel Summer _ School 
June 22 to August 1. In addition to 
the usual courses in Education Theory 
and Psychology, there are a number 
of practical courses in various phases 
of kindergarten work to choose from. 
The school is located at 616-22 South 
Michigan Blvd., Chicago, with class- 
rooms overlooking the lake, with bath- 
ing beach, boating and tennis courts 
near the dormitory. 


Another bit of evidence that visual 
instruction has really arrived among 
educators is the DeVry Summer School 
of Visual Instruction, to be held during 
the week of July 27th in the DeVry 
Building, Chicago. The school has an 
array of educators on its program that 
establishes its serious purpose. The 
school is something of an experiment, 
and if it seems to meet a real demand, 
it will be made permanent. There is 
no tuition charge. 


Making up for lost time doesn’t re- 
store it. 
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A New Teaching Aid 


Price 


Enables $].50 
the Teacher ; 
to Give Postpaid 


Also in Com- 
bination as 


Listed Below. 
Order Now 
Pay Oct. 15th 
(See Page 2) 


Her Pupils 
ALL of the 
Benefits of 
PICTURE 
STUDY 














INSTRUCTOR 
Picture Studies 


Full Color Reproductions of 8 famous paintings, each on a 
separate sheet of heavy plate paper, size 91% x 1214 inches. 


Each Picture enclosed in a folder of heavy art paper on the 
inside pages of which are printed the story of the picture, 
story of the artist, questions to ask the pupils, etc. 


Also enclosed in the folder containing each color print, are 
48 miniature halftone reproductions of the painting for the 
teacher to distribute to the pupils. (An aggregate of 384 
miniature pictures in the eight folders.) 


All of the above enclosed in a portfolio of extra heavy art 
paper as illustrated, size 10 x 13 inches. 


HERE is a picture study method that has been tried by teachers in all parts 
of the country and found to be eminently satisfactory. The eight color 
reproductions of famous paintings contained in the portfolio were selected 
from those being published on the covers of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
and the material for use in the study of the pictures is the same as that given 
in the magazine. The hearty endorsement given this plan by teachers every- 
where and the many requests received for extra copies of the magazine con- 
taining this material, have prompted us to publish reprints of the best pic- 
tures in the series, and to supply these, together with the correlated material 
for class study, in a portfolio as above illustrated under the title of “The 
Instructor Picture Studies.” 


The eight famous paintings selected for publication in this form are: Song 
of the Lark by Breton; The Torn Hat by Sully; Dignity and Impudence by 
Landseer; By the River by Lerolle; Old Ironsides by Johnson; The Balloon 
by Dupre; Age of Innocence by Reynolds; Deer in the Forest by Bonheur. 


The experience of many teachers has shown that the following things are 
necessary to give pupils al] of the benefits to be derived from picture study: 


You must have the picture in full color to get all of its charm and it must be 
of a size that can be seen well by the whole class. You must have material for 
questions to arouse interest. You must have a story of the picture told in a 
way that will interest children. You must have material for questions to help 
the pupils understand the picture. And with an understanding of the picture 
comes an interest in the artist. So you must also have the story of the artist. 
Later, children may reproduce these stories and topics may be written upon 
the blackboard as suggestive subjects for short compositions in English. In 
this work it will be very helpful to the pupils to have small reproductions of 
the pictures for their individual use. 


The Instructor Picture Studies fulfill all of the above requirements and 
supply the material in convenient and attractive form. 


The price of the complete portfolio is $1.50, postpaid. With Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans, one year, $3.20. With The Pathfinder, one year, $2.20. 
See other combination prices and credit offer on page 2. 


Order from Office Nearest to You 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dansville, N. ¥. — Des Moines, lowa — Nashville, Tenn. — San Francisco, Calif. 
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Summer Meeting 


By JESSE H. NEWLON, Presideni 


ONVENTIONS come and_ go. 
C Every season, yes every month, 

brings its gatherings of delegates, 
representing every line of endeavor in 
the business and professional worlds. 
Not one of the hundreds of national 
meetings held in 1925 will surpass in 
interest the Sixty-third Annual Con- 
vention of the National Education As- 
sociation at Indianapolis, June 28 to 
July 3, whose evening programs will 
be broadcast from the Indianapolis 
Radio Station WFBM. 

Here the finest representatives of 
the teaching profession will gather to 
listen to inspiring words of wisdom and 
counsel from leaders in every line of 
educational work. The general theme 
of the convention is “Interpreting the 
Schools to the Public, or Twenty-five 
Years of Educational Progress.” The 
officers of the Association, as well as 
the officers of the numerous depart- 
ments and allied organizations, the 
teachers, and the residents of Indiana- 
polis will all unite to make this meet- 
ing excel in size and enthusiasm any 
previously held 

There is every 
indication of a 
large attendance, 
for the location 
of Indianapolis 


is favorable. 
Many teachers in 
the Central 


States who never 
before have at- 
tended a meeting 
of the Association 
are taking advan- 
tage of this op- 
portunity. The 
usual number of 
delegates from a 
distance will at- 
tend. As the 
membership in 
the Association 
continues to in- 
crease, so the 
number of dele- 
gates to the Rep- 
resentative As- 
sembly increases. 
More than one 
thousand dele- 
gates were pres- 
ent at the Wash- 
ington meeting in 1924, This is the 
Fifth Assembly since the Association 
reorganized in 1929. To be a delegate 
to this Assembly is a great honor; it 
carries with it a great responsibility, 
for the delegate is expected to reflect 
the attitude of his colleagues on ques- 
tions that are brought before the 
Assembly. 

_ The various programs are most prom- 
ising. They testify to the thought and 
energy of those who planned them and 
offer a wealth of information to all 
who attend. 

The Convention opens on Sunday 
afternoon, June 28, at 4 o’clock with a 
Vesper Service. That evening there 
will be a meeting at 7:30 with ad- 
dresses on the topics “The Faith of 
American People in Education” and 
“New World Movements. and their 
Significance.” The principal topic of 
the session on Monday morning at 9 
o’clock will be “Educational Progress 
in the First Quarter of the Twentieth 
Century.” Charles H. Judd will dis- 
cuss “The Progress Made in the Science 
of Education;” Dr. George D. Strayer, 
‘The Progress in Administration and 
Support”; President William Lowe 
Bryan, “The Schools and the Building 
of Character”; President E. C. Elliott, 
“Progress in Colleges and Univer- 
sities,” 

On Monday evening, June 29, a gen- 
eral program will be given in Cadle 
Tabernacle beginning at 7:30. Ad- 
dresses of welcome and greeting will 
be followed by the President’s address 
on “The Educational Outlook at the 
End of the First Quarter of the Twen- 
tieth Century.” 

There will be other general sessions 


day evenings. Both Wednesday and 
Thursday evening programs will be on 
the subject, “Interpreting the Schools 
to the Public.” The topics for Wed- 
nesday evening include: “Interpret- 
ing the State Program;” “The Class- 
room Teacher Interpreting the Work 
of the Schools to the Home;” “The 
Strategic Position of the Principal in 
Interpreting the Schools to the People ;” 
“Interpreting the School Program to 
the Local Community;” and “Inter- 
preting a Local School Program to the 
People.” Topics for Thursday even- 
ing include: “The Colleges and the 
People;” “The Functions of the Teach- 
er’s Organization in Interpreting the 
Schools to the Public;” “Responsibility 
of the Press in Interpreting the Schools 
to the Public;” “Responsibilities of 
Educational Journalism.” 

The National Council of Education 
will hold two sessions, the first to be 
addressed by Superintendent J. M. 
Gwinn, Commissioner John J. Tigert, 
and ‘President Harlan Updegraff, and 








Jesse H. 





on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 





the second at which will be presented 
final reports by 
the Committee on 
the American 
Woman Teacher, 
the Committee 
on Illiteracy. 

The Depart- 
ment of Adult 
Education has 
selected as the 
theme of the 
Monday _ session 
“The Intrepreta- 
tion of Adult 
Schools to the 
Public.” Charles 
M. Herlihy, 
James L. Drain, 
Miss Clutie 
Bloodworth, and 
H. J. Langoe will 
speak. State and 
local programs 
of adult educa- 
tion for native 
and foreign-born 
citizens will be 
discussed on 
Tuesday by Miss 
Willie Lawson, 
Miss Marguerite 
Burnett, Miss 
Wil Lou Gray, Howard Bradstreet, 
and Robert C. Deming. 

The Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers has scheduled the following speak- 
ers for Tuesday, June 30; George W. 
Frasier, Merle Sidener, Charles A. 
Prosser, and J. A. Hill. The Thurs- 
day session will be given over to re- 
ports of regional conferences and com- 
mittees including The Evaluation of 
Classroom Instruction, Single Salary, 
Teacher Rating, Reduction of Clerical 
Work, Advancement of Women into 
Administrative Work, Standardizing 
Preparation of Teachers, Teacher Par- 
ticipation in School Administration, 
Retardation Due to Overcrowding, and 
Better Preparation ir Professionalism. 
The annual dinner of this department 
will be held in the Travertine Room of 
Lincoln Hotel, Thursday, July 2. 

The Deans of Women will hold a 
luncheon Monday noon, June 29, at 
which Dean F. Louise Nardin, of the 
University of Wisconsin, and Dean 
Elizabeth Hamilton, of Miami Univer- 
sity will speak. 

The Department of Elementary 
School Principals has listed many in- 
teresting speakers, among them being 

Cayce Morrison, Clifford Woody, 
Lawrence S. Chase, Harry O. Gillett, 
J. D. Williams, George A. Beers, C. C. 
Certain and George W. Frasier. 

The Department of Kindergarten 
Education has_ scheduled, among its 
speakers for Monday and Tuesday 
afternoons Miss Patty Smith Hill, Miss 
Mary Dabney Davis, Miss Alice Tem- 
ple, and Dr. George D. Strayer. On 
Thursday noon, this Department will 
hold a joint luncheon with the National 
Council of Primary Education at the 


Newlon 





Claypool Hotel. (Continued on next page) 
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$1700 TO $3300 YEA 


MEN—-WOMEN 18 UP 
RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS (Travel—See Your Country) / — 
MAIL CARRIERS.—CLERKS AT WASHINGTON, D. C. 7 
POST OFFICE CLERKS.—INCOME TAX AUDITORS A 


) 

BIG CHANCE FOR TEACHERS  ~ xis isi. 5" 

eS A list of the U. 8. Gov 
These positions are not hard for teachers to get. Country 99 obtainable 
residents and city residents stand equal chance. Experi- Py 
ence is usually unnecessary, and political influence is not needed, t#) 
Get ready during school vacation. w 

GET FREE LIST OF POSITIONS rs 

Fill out the coupon. ‘Tear it off and mail it 
today—now, at once. 
00 IT NO —This investment of two cents Z WRC Cate Hee EER ena ea cecdemaceaeews 
J for a postage stamp may / 
result in your getting a big paid for life 
United States Government Job. Fé 


Churchill-Grindell Rote Song Books 


for Primary and Intermediate Grades 





Franklin Institute 
Dept. D248, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Kindly send me, entirely free 
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. .Railway Postal Clerk ($1900-$2700) 
.. Post Office Clerk. . ($1700- 

..City Mail Carrier... 
Rural Mail Carrier... .($2100-$3300) 

. Clerk at Washington, D. C. ($1140-$1860) 

.Income Tax Auditor..... ($1860-$3000) 


MO ics cccevecedes Jenn ensde ndesheeene ae 
Use This Coupon Before You Mislay It--Write or Print Plainly 

















There are SIX BOOKS in this series, each book containing 
material for general use as well as special occasions. 


They are used by thousands of teachers from coast to coast, 
in City, Village, County Training, Normal, Parochial and 
Rural Schools. 

If you are not acquainted with these books, ask some teach- 
er who is using them, or better still order one or a set, and 
let the children decide. 








PRICES 


.....35¢ per copy. 
..45c each per copy. 


FREE. JUST FROM THE PRESS, Playlet, “THE 
AWAKENING.” A musical playlet of unusual merit for 
any school. (A post card will bring it.) 


RECREATION SONGS for JUNIOR HIGH and INTER- 
MEDIATE GRADES. This book is making its way into 
the hearts of Upper Grade Pupils, as well as Intermediate 
Grades, where the songs can be used as Unisons. The auth- 
ors have had one thought in mind in designing this book— 
that of making it as attractive to the Upper Grades as the 
Rote Songs are to the Lower Grades. 


PRICE 50c per copy. (Liberal discount for quantities.) 
Published and for sale by the Authors 


Books Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6....... > 








CHURCHILL-GRINDELL COMPANY, 
Platteville, Wisconsin 
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For Free-hand Writing 


The elastic action and fine, 
smooth point of Esterbrook’s 
No. 453 make this pen a favor- 
ite in many schools and com- 
mercial colleges, and also for 
office use. 

Each Esterbrook pen is a fine 
steel instrument, delicately 
fashioned and adjusted to ful- 
fil one purpose: to help make 
handwriting easy and readable. 
Send 15 cents for the 12 most popular pens 


in the world; booklet of 100 famous auto- 
graphs will be sent free. 


Address Department B 
Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 
Camden,N.J. 


Canadian 
Agents, 


Brown Bros.y 
Ltd. 



























Toronto 











Always a FRESH 
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TeWelalin 
BOX * 


200 Sheets $900 
100. Envelopes B=: 


OU GO0U000080008 





PAID 
PRINTED WITH ANY NAME AND ADDRESS 


IGH GRADE, clear white bond paper — 
unusually smooth writing surface. Size 
6x7 inches with envelopes to match. 

Has that crisp, crackly *‘feel’’ that identi- 
fics it to everyone as superior quality sta- 
tionery. Thousands of customers 

they are surprised at the value. 

Name and address on every sheet and en- 
volope in rich dark blue, up to4 lines. Type is 
Plate Gothic, designed especially for clear- 
ness and good taste. Makes a personal eta- 
tionery you will be delighted to use. An 
ideal gift with your friend’s name, 

Just send $1.00 (west of Denver and outside 
U S., $1.10) and this generous supply of 





stationery will come by return mail neatly 
packed postage prepaid. Please write or 

rint clearly. Prompt service and satisfac- 
Bon guaranteed, Money refundedif you are 
not pleased in every way. Order 


National Stationery Co., A160 Lincela Highway, Batavia, Illinois 
50,000 Ideal Duplicators 
aa 











in use by teachers. 100 
copies from one hand- 
made original. Cost 2c 
for each set. Write 
your dealer for circular 
or THE HEYER DUPLI- 
CATOR COMPANY 
20South Wells St., Chicago | 




























Literary Assistance 


Speeches, Orations, Addresses, Essays, ete., pre- 
pared to order on any subject, $3 per thousand 
words. Manuscripts typewritten correctly for 
publication (with one carbon copy) $1 per thousand 
words. Markets for Literary wares suggested. 


F.H. CROSS, STUDIO, 4553 Emerson Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 














TEACH BOYS AND GIRLS TO SAVE 


An opportunity for you to have this very successful 
school savings system in your own schoolroom, 
package containing directions and supplies for a 
room sufficient for from 1 to 2 years now on sale. 
Order to-day or write for free booklet. 

Duplicate Punch School Savings System, Lynn, Mass. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The Department of Rural Education 
has chosen for its Monday program the 
topic “Interpreting the Schools to the 
People.” It will be developed by Mrs. 
Katherine M. Cook and Mr. George S. 
Dick. On Tuesday “Progress in Rural 
School Supervision” will be the theme, 
and the following will speak: O. E. 
Poore, Florence M. Hale, and Hilda 
Hughes. 

he Department of School Health 
and Physical Education has selected 
the following subjects for its afternoon 
sessions: “Moral Training Through 
Physical Education,” “Sex Education 
as a Part of the Health Program,” 
“The Obligation of Health,” “Medical 
Inspection in Milwaukee Schools,” 
“Health Education in Rural Schools,” 
“Health Problems in Teacher-training 
Institutions,’ and “Preparation for 
Life.” 

The Department of Science Instruc- 
tion will feature at its Monday session 
a discussion of the papers read by 
Hanor Webb and Henry Harap, both 
connected with the A. A. A. S. Com- 
mittee on The Place of Science in Edu- 
cation. On Tuesday, this Department 
will join with the American Nature- 
Study Society in an interesting pro- 
gram. 

Other departments that will hold 
meetings are: Business Education, 
Educational Publications, Secondary 
School Principals, Visual Instruction, 
and Vocational Education. 

Persons desiring to reserve accom- 
modations will find a list of hotels in 
the April number of the Journal of the 
National Education Association (page 
A-112). If that is not available for 
reference, write to the Chamber of 
Commerce, Indianapolis, Ind., stating 
kind of accommodations desired. For 
reduced railroad rates, consult local 
ticket agents. 


World Federation in 
Edinburgh 


Elaborate preparations are being 
made in Edinburgh for the reception 
of visitors from America and other 
parts of the world driving the first 
biennial convention of the World Fed- 
pet of Education Associations, July 
20—28. 

From Canada between 500 and 600 
teachers and students will sail on one 
ship, and the American Express Com- 
pany has chartered the Canopic to sail 
from New York on July 8. This com- 
pany is transportation agent for the 
convention and arrangements may be 
made at any of its offices. 

The Scottish National Committee, 
of which George C. Pringle and J. 
Clark are joint secretaries, assures 
teachers that on the convention pro- 
gram will be leading figures. in Brit- 
ish public and educational life. Pro- 
vision will be made for excursions and 
other recreation in Edinburgh and its 
neighborhood. World-famous _ golf 
courses will be opened to the visitors. 
After the convention, many will wish 
to go to Stratford-on-Avon where the 
Shakespearean Summer Festival con- 
tinues until September. 

The World Federation now has a 
membership of over 5,000,000 educa- 
tors. It had its inception two years 
ago at the N. E. A. meeting in Oak- 
land San Francisco. At that time A. 
O. Thomas, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in Maine, was elected 
president, and other officers were chos- 
en from various nations. The Feder- 
ation’s object is to promote good will 
throughout the world by ‘means of the 
teacher’s influence—spreading among 
children everywhere the idea that war 
is unnecessary and that familiarity 
will bring understanding of points of 
view. 

Those who expect to attend the con- 
vention are asked to make their travel 
arrangements through the American 
Express Company, and also to notify 
the Joint Secretary, World Federation 
of Education Associations, 47 Moray 
Place, Edinburgh, Scotland, of the 
date of arrival in Edinburgh, so that 
accommodations may be reserved. 


Cheerfulness is what greases the 
axles of the world; some people go 
through life creaking. 
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The Instructor School Libraries 


Good Reading for All the Grades in the 
Most Convenient and Inexpensive Form 


The Instructor School Libraries provide supplementary reading of the high- 
est character for every pupil in the school—from the wee tots in the primary 
class to the young men and women of the higher grades who have attained 
the age where appreciation of the best in literature may be expected. 

These libraries have the endorsement of educational authorities generally, and 
are in use in thousands of city, village and rural schools throughout the country. 


The extremely low cost of the Instructor School Libraries has made it possi- 
ble for any school—the smallest as well as the largest—to procure a library of 
carefully selected, well graded books, exactly suited to its particular needs. 

Libraries for both graded and ungraded schools are described below. Ask 
your school board to place one of these libraries in your school this year. 


The Instructor School Library Books 


The Instructor School Library Books contain 32 or 
more pages each, are well printed on high grade book pa- 
per and substantially bound in flexible cloth covers in 
varied and attractive colors, Many abound in illustrations. 

The titles have been selected in part from what has come to 
be recognized as the world’s best literature—selections from the 
masterpieces of standard authors and poets whose works are 
most used in the schoolroom. They also include many choice 
selections from the works of present day writers with a gen- 
erous sprinkling of popular subjects all of which are instructive 
and tend to develop the habit of reading good books. 

Instructor School Library Books appeal to children. They 
are attractive in appearance, suitably illustrated and, above all, 
interesting. Then, too, they are small and this to the child 
mind is a feature that invites, for the reading of a large volume 
represents an irksome task. 

It’s easy to get pupils to read Instructor School Library Books 
—they want to read them. In fact, many teachers not only use 
these books for supplementary reading, but also hold forth to 
their pupils the privilege of reading them as a reward for 
punctuality, good deportment, and lessons well done. 

Instructor School Library Books should be constantly available 
to the children, under the teacher’s direction, and their daily use 
encouraged. By devoting such time as is available to reading these books the habit of reading 
good literature can be most easily formed and cultivated, and a much wider range of information 
gained than by devoting the same amount of time to reading larger books. 


The Complete Instructor School Library 


200 Books in Eight Grade Groups of 25 Books Each — Price $28.00 


_An Ideal Library for Graded Schools 




















The Complete Instructor School Library, illustrated above, contains a standard as- 
sortment of two hundred books—twenty-five for each grade from the first to the eighth. 
Each grade group of twenty-five books is put up in a strong, attractive library box. This 
arrangement is exceptionally convenient in that it permits all of the books for each 
grade to be kept on the teacher’s desk where they will be readily accessible to the pupils. 
Included with each grade group is an alphabetical list of titles and a record book for 
the teacher to use in keeping a record of the books read by each pupil. The library 
boxes, being provided with closely fitting slip-on covers, protect the books when not in 
use and keep them clean and sanitary. 

This library affords the greatest variety of good literature, in a convenient and substantial 
form, ever offered at a popular price. It provides material for a complete course of reading 
adapted for all grades and supplementing every branch of school work. 


The Price of the Complete Instructor School Library of 200 books, in- 
cluding boxes and record books, is $28.00, prepaid. The price of each 
grade group of 25 books, with box and record book, is $3.75, prepaid. 


Instructor School Library “A” 
100 Books Assorted for All Grades 
' PRICE $14.00 


For small village or large rural schools, 
where fewer books may be desired than are 
contained in the Complete Instructor Library, we 
recommend the Instructor School Library “A” 
which contains a choice selection of one hun- 
dred books arranged in four groups of twenty- 
five books each. The first group comprises books 
for grades 1 and 2, the second for grades 3 and 
4, the third for grades 5 and 6, and the fourth for grades 7 and 8. 








Each group of twenty-five 
books is put up in an attractive and durable library box and is aecompanied by an alphabetical 
list of the titles: A record book for the teacher’s use is included with each library. Except that 
it contains only one-half the number of books, this library is in every respect the equal of the 
Complete Instructor School Library described above. 


Price, prepaid, including boxes and record book, $14.00. 





The Instructor Rural School Libraries “B” and “C” 
Especially Adapted for Use in the Smaller Rural Schools 


Eacn of these libraries contains 50 titles assorted for all grades, put up in two 25-vol- 
ume library boxes identically the same as those shown in the illustrations above. No 
titles are duplicated in Libraries “B” and “C.” Price of each library, including boxes 
and teacher’s record book, $7.50, prepaid. Both libraries to same address $14.00, prepaid. 


A List of the Titles comprising each of the Libraries described above 
will be found in our Special Library Folder. Send for a Copy Today. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY (°rder from, Office) 


Dansville, N. ¥. — Des Moines, lowa — Nashville, Tenn. — San Francisco, Calif. 
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The GRAY BOOK of 
FAVORITE SONGS 


A New Book for Assembly Singing 


__ An unusually 
choice collection 
of songs espec- 
ially suited for 
assembly singing. 
Selected and edit- 
ed by the same 
committee which 
compiled the well 


of 
| ||| EAVORITE : ithe | 
|} SONGS Beck of Faveeite 


| Songs. 


| AnExcellentGlee 
and Chorus Book 


It contains songs 
of many sorts for 
practically every 
occasion. The list 
includes hymns, col- 
lege glees, negro 
spirituals, songs of early days, sea songs, stunt 
songs, rounds, songs for Christmas and other 
special days, standard choruses and selections 
from well known oratorios; also a fine group 
of unison songs and a good selection of pieces 
for male voices. Many of the best pieces in the 
hook are not to be found in other low priced 
song books. Because of the wise choice of ma- 
terial and special attention to voice range, the 
book is unquestionably the best of its kind for 
assembly singing. 

128 pages, 6 x 9 inches, printed on good pa- 
per from newly engraved plates and bound in 
very durable “rope bristol’ covers. 


SCHEDULE OF PRICES 


Quantity price, 15 cents a copy, $1.80 a dozen, 
or $15.00 a hundred, transportation prepaid. 
When one hundred or more copies are ordered 
at one time, to be shipped to one address, a 
special price is made of $13.00 a hundred, trans- 
portation payable by purchaser. 


Single copics, 20 cents, postpaid. 











The Gray Book 























Contents of Gray Book of Favorite Songs 





Ah! ‘Tis A Dream Lord Is M hi 

re a The Night tank e or . “ yon 
Alphabet, e 40r ll 

America Throned Afar me, 


ron 
Lost Chord, The 


America, My Gouney 

America, The Beautiful 

Annie Laurie 

Auld Lang Syne 

Barnyard Family, The 

Batt une of the Re- 
c 


publi 
Belle Ob_ Baltimore 

Gell Is Ringing. The 
Billy Boy 

Blacksmith, The 

Blow The Man Down 
Lonnets of Bonny Dundee 
But The Lord Is Mindful 


of His Own z 
By The Watermelon Vine 
Calm As The Night 
Cantique De Noel 
Captain_ Jinks 
Carve Dat Possum 


Cast Thy Burden Upon 
the Lord qe 
Christ, The Lord, Is Ris- 
Columbia, The em_ of 
The Ocean ing 
Come _Thou —_Almighty 
Come Where My Love 
Lies Dreaming 
Come Ye Thankful People 
Crow Song 


at Am De Wa 
Spell Chicken 
Day Is Dying In The West 
De Bezem (Round) 
dixie 
Early to Bed 
Evening Prayer 
Fairest Lord Jesus, Ruler 
9 Nature ~ 
Fairy Belle 
Faith Of Our 
Farewell To T 
First Noel, The 
From Ill Do Thou De- 
_ fend Me 
Gaudeamus Igitur 
(rentle Annie 
Girl I_ Left Behind Me 
Glad Christmas Bells 
Gloria Patri 
God of Our Fathers 
Good King Wenceslas 
Good Night (Round) 
Hark I Hear A Voice 
Hark! Ten Thousand | 


Voices Sing 
Hark! The Herald Angels 
Hark! The Vesper Hymn 

Is Stealing 
Haul On 'The Bowlin’ 
Heavens Resound, The 
Home Road, The 


Fathers 
hee 






Home Sweet Home 
How Firm_A Foundation 
Hunter's Farewell, The 
luntsman, The _(Round) 
I Heard The Bells On 
Christmas Day 
Information 
In Heavenly Love Abiding 
In The Time of Roses 
Isic of Beauty 
It Came Upon A Mid- 
night. Clear 
I Would That My Love 
Jerusalem, The Golden 
le Bells 
n Peel 
Joy To The World __ 
Keep The Home Fires 


. burning 
eller’s American Hymn 
«argo 
Leezie Lindsay 
Lift Thine Eyes 
Linden Tree, The 





Lovely Appear 

Lovely Evening (Round) 

Lovely Night 

Love’s Old Sweet Song 

Low Backed Car, The 

Luther's Cradle Hymn 

Lutzow's Wild Hunt 
Cold 


Massa’s In The 
M as ily (Round 
Merrily, Merri oun: 
Merry Life, sl ' 
Midshipmite, The 
My Bonnie Thee 
Country ‘Tis Of 


y 
My Lord Delivered Danie! 
me ae What A Mourn- 


[4 
My Native Land 
My Old Kentucky Home 
Nancy Lee 


Night 

Noah’s Ark 

Nobody Knows The Trou- 
ble_I’ve Seen 

Nut_ Brown Maiden 

© Come All Ye Faithful 

O _God Beneath Thy 


Guiding Hand 
(8) God, Our Help In Ages 


as' 
O. Holy Night 
Oh, Realm Of Light 
Oh! Susanna [Along 
II Ark _A - Movering 
Old Black Joe 
Old Folks At Home 

le_ Dan Tucker 
O, Little Town Of Beth- 

lehem 
O, No, John 
Onward Christian Soldiers 
O Rest In The Lord 
O, Worship The King 
Peter Gray 
Proudly As The Eagle 
Reuben and Rachel . 
Ring, Ring The Banjo 
Rosalie 
Rose of_ Allandale, The 


Row, ow, Row our 
Boat (Round) 

ufus astus Johnson 
Brown 


Schubert’s Serenade 
Scotland’s Burning 
Silent Night 
aes Soldier Sleep 
Softly Now The Light Of 
ay 
Soldier’s Farewell, The 
Spacious Firmament On 
High, The 
Star-Spangled Banner 
Steal Away 
Still, Still With Thee 
Street Urchin’s Medley 
Style All_The While 
Tangled Tunes 


Taps 

They All Love Jack 

Three Chafers, The 

Three Sailor Boys, The 

To Thee, Country 

Two Roses, The 

Unfold, Ye Portals 

Vesper Hymn 

Warrior Bold, A 

Welcome, Spring- 
time [ent Are 

We Three Kings Of_Ori- 


Sweet 


Where, Oh, Where 
While Shepherds Watched 
Their Flocks 





F. A. Owen Publishing Company 


Dansville, N. Y¥. — Des Moines, Iowa 
Nashville, Tenn.—San Francisco, Calif. 


(Order from Office Nearest to You.) 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Earn a Diploma 


A Modern Knighthood for 
Boys 


If you were told that there still ex- 
isted a legion of knights, who are as 
active to-day in their crusades as they 
were nine hundred years ago, you 
would probably doubt it. Neverthe- 
less, it is true, for a legion of knights, 
founded A. D. 1000, when Haldora, 
the Dane said: “Let us go forth and 
dress the wounds of the warriors, be 
they friend or foe,” is a stronger and 
more powerful order to-day, than in 
that long-ago time. 

When this order of knights was 
founded, they were called Knights 
Hospitallers or Knights Ambulancers, 
for while they fought battles, they were 
merciful in caring for the wounded, 
whether they were friend or enemy. 
When these wars were over, the 
Knights Hospitallers carried their acts 
beyond the battle field and cared for 
anyone in need, whether sick or 
wounded. In an old record of those 
stirring times we find this written: 
“Not their riches nor their power nor 
their military prowess have given 
them their distinguished place in his- 
tory, but their deeds of mercy to the 
sick and wounded.” To-day in Eng- 
land these same knights are called “St. 
John’s Hospitallers;” in Canada “St. 
John’s Ambulance Association;” in the 
Orient “The Order of the Hospital of 
St. John;” in Germany, France and 
Sweden the knights carry on the same 
traditions. In America and the world 
over they are “The Red Cross.” 

Now in the olden times, when knights 
wore glistening armor of plate and 
chain, and plumed steel helmets; when 
they rode to tournaments or “jousts” 
on dancing, spirited horses covered 
with heavily embroidered and jewelled 
trappings, only the sturdiest and 
strongest of men were made knights, 
but to-day boys of all ages are allowed 
to join the legion called the “Junior 
First Aid Legion,” where every boy 
from six to sixteen becomes a Knight 
Hospitaller or Knight Ambulancer. 
And whether it is a tournament of foot- 
ball, baseball or tennis, on the athletic 
field, or a lively rough and _ tumble 
tournament in your own back yard, 
where the average boy manages to get 
a goodly number of sprains, cuts and 
bruises, each boy must understand how 
to take care of not only his own in- 
juries, but his comrades’ as well. So 
that every member of the Junior First 
Aid Legion may understand, by prac- 
tice, the things to use and how to use 
them, each member is given a first aid 
book and a first aid kit just large 
enough to carry in his pocket. 

Whether a boy is a member of the 
Boy Scouts or Junior Red Cross or any 
other of the various organizations for 
boys, this Junior First Aid Legion al- 
legiance will make him even more effi- 
cient in the good work he may under- 
take. Dan Beard, who originated the 
Boy Scout movement, says, “The 
Junior First Aid Legion, to teach boys 
and girls how to give first aid in 
emergency, when father and mother 
are not at hand, is a splendid idea. 
Every boy and girl in the land should 
be encouraged to study the course of 
instruction in first aid.” 

In those days, far back in history, 
men told of a legion “one thousand 
strong,” which meant a great many 
at that time. To-day this Junior First 
Aid Legion is to be a thousand THOUS- 
AND strong! Are you to be one of 
the Thousand THOUSAND? 


My studies of the philosophical sys- 
tems of different races helped me 
much. I learned to accept things from 
a philosophical point of view. Quite 
often by dint of will and imagination 
I trained myself to be entirely obliv- 
ious to audiences; imagined and actu- 
ally felt as if I were playing only for 
Professor Massart or Professor Hellms- 
berger. When the outside failed, then 
I drew inspiration from the only per- 
manently dependable source, the great 
within. Self is our best friend, our 
worst enemy—that depends upon how 
we handle it. The poet was right when 
he said: “Mind is its own place; it 
can make a hell of heaven, a heaven 





of hell.”—Fritz Kreisler. 






Teacher’s Certificate 


FROM 


A Recognized School 


O your plans for Vacation in- 

clude a Summer Course? It is 
possible to get an accredited course 
without leaving home and you do 
not have to complete it during the 
summer months. Teachers are reg- 
istering now for courses, benefiting 
by the summer rates which are very 
attractive. Weare proud of our class 
of teachers in the Public Schools. 
They like the extension method, to 
study in their own homes— in spare 
time. Many use the lessons to teach 
others and in that way earn money 
during vacation. 


There are hundreds of openings for 
trained musicians and with the pres- 
ent vigorous movement for develop- 
ing Public School Music, the demand 
for organizers, teachers, and leaders 
is beyond the supply of qualified mu- 
sicians. One of our graduates writes, 
“I have just been selected as Direc- 








tor of the Voice Department in a 
Music College as a result of my les- 
sons with you.” Another says, “I 
was elected Assistant Supervisor of 
the Grades and High.” Our files are 
full of many similar letters. 


Get sample lessons and a catalog 
(without obligation) and see for 
yourself how easy and interesting 
the plan is—then decide about more 
instruction. Select from the follow- 
ing courses: Piano, Harmony, Pub- 
lic School Music, Ear Training and 
Sight Singing, Choral Conducting, 
Voice, Cornet, Violin, Mandolin, 
Banjo, Guitar and Reed Organ. More 
than 200,000 ambitious men and wom- 
en have taken these Courses. And to 
you we offer these same advantages 
which were given to them. Write 
for the catalog and lessons today. 
State Course plainly. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
171 Siegel-Myers Building, Chicago, Illinois. 








Penmanship Problem. 





Free Service to Teachers 
The Palmer Method Plan 


The A. N. Palmer Company continues to offer to train, thoroly and free, teachers in the mechanics 
and pedagogy of Practical Muscular Movement Handwriting. 
plied with Palmer Method textbooks may claim and obtain the Free Course. More than forty thousand 
teachers are annually taking this course. 

This should be especially interesting to Rural Teachers, who are struggling unsuccessfully with the 
Thousands of such teachers who have relied upon our Normal Course Thru Cor- 
respondence, and have been given the course free, are now among the most successful leaders in the 
Handwriting Reform. They and their pupils now find joy in the daily penmanship lessons, and in the 
employment in allof their written tasks of writing 2mbodying Legibility, Rapidity, Ease and Endurance. 

Write to our nearest office for full information. 
THE A. N. PALMER CO., 55 Fifth Ave., New York City. 2128 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Ill. Pittock Bldg., Portland, Ore. 


Any teacher whose pupils have been sup- 











Easy as A~B~ 
You Can Play Any Instrument 
In a Few Months | 
This Delightful 
New Easy Way! 
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NY one can easily learn music by this remark- 
able new method. And the cost is only a frac- 
tion of the old slow way. You don’t need a pri- 


vate teacher. 


You study entirely at home. 


Almost 


before you realize it you are playing real tunes and 
melodies, both popular and classic, to please your 


friends, amuse yourself, and make money. 


The 


new print-and-picture method of reading and play- 
ing music is as simple as reading a book. No pri- 
vate teacher could make it any clearer. The lessons 
come to you by mail at regular intervals—complete 
printed instructions, diagrams, all the music you 
need, You can select your own time to study or 


practice. e 
including the music. 


demand. Many invitations come to you. 





LEARN TO PLAY 
BY NOTE 


Mandolin Saxophone 


Piano ’Cello 
Organ Ukulele 
Violin Cornet 
Banjo Trombone 
or any other instrument 











And the cost is only a few cents a lesson, 
If you play, you are alwaysin 


And you 
mect the kind of people 
you have always want- 
ed to know. 


Free Book Tells All 


Our free booklet, 
“Music Lessons in 
Your Own Home’’— 
contains a special offer 
that makes the course 
available at a very low 


price—if you act 
promptly. Also an II- 
lustrated Folder which 






tells how delightfully quick and easy the Print-and- 
Picture Method is. Instruments supplied when 
needed, cash or credit, If you really want to become 
a good player on your favorite instrument, mail the 
coupon now—today. U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
66 Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 

U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 

66 Brunswick Bldg., New York. 

Please send me your free booklet, “Music Les- 
sons in Your Own Home,” with introduction by 
Dr. Frank Crane, illustrated folder, and particulars 
of your special offer. I am interested in the follow- 
ing course: 


Address 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Order These Valuable Teaching Helps Now and Pay October 15 


Offered at Special Reduced Prices in Combination with NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS or THE PATHFINDER 
See Full List of Combination Prices and Credit Offer on Page 2 


June 1925 





For Teachers of All Grades, By 
NELLIE G. PETTICREW and 


Every Day Plans NELLIE McCABE 


Every Day Plans is a set of three volumes, totaling 476 pages. 

These Plan Books supply such material as the teacher needs in 
her every day ‘work to make her lessons bright, fresh and inter- 
esting. They bring to hand the things which require much time 
and research to find and which the teacher is often unable to pro- 
eure because of lack of necessary books. They glean from the 
wealth of literature, art, nature study, and kindred subjects the 
things suited to the season and adapted to pupils of all ages. They 
tell what to do, how to do, and supply an abundance of practical, 
up-to-date material with which to do. 

The authors are successful teachers of many years’ experience 
and in these books they have fully achieved their aim of providing 
something helpful for every day in the year. 

Subjects treated: Music, Nature Study, Language and Litera- 
ture, Stories of Industry and History, Biographies, Geography, 
: Special Day Programs, Poems and Memory Gems, Stories, Helps 

in Drawing, Calendars and Blackboard Drawings, Busy Work, Etc. 

Complete set of 3 volumes in flexible cloth covers, PRICE $1.50 postpaid. With Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. See other com- 
bination prices and credit offer on page 2. 
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>] e Prepared by DR. LEVI 

eeley s uestion BOOK SEELEY. Professor of 

Pedagogy in the New 
Jersey State Normal School, Trenton, N, J., author of “History of 
Education,” “Foundations of Education,’ ‘‘A New School Man- 
agement,”’ etc., assisted by MISS NELLIE G. PETTICREW, a 
teacher of many years’ successful experience in the Piqua, Ohio, 
Schools, and joint author of “Every Day Plans.” 

Seeley’s Question Book covers the following topics: Grammar, 
Reading, English and American Literature, Orthography, Algebra, 
Arithmetic, Physiology and Hygiene, Geography, Nature Study, 
U. 8S. History, Civil Government, Drawing, Writing, Manners and 
Morals, Current Events, School Management, Methods of Teaching. 

The above topics are treated: § FIRST. By introductory ar- 
ticles by Professor Seeley, dealing with methods of studying 
and teaching the various subjects. This invaluable feature is 
found in no other Question Book and stamps Seeley’s as being the 
only Pedagogical Question Book published. ¢ SECOND. By Ques- 
tions covering every phase of each subject. { THIRD. By clear 
and concise answers to all these questions, 

Seeley’s Question Book is invaluable for review work, preparing for examinations, etc. 

446 pages, printed on a fine grade of paper and bound in full cloth. PRICE $1.75, post- 
paid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.40. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, 
$2.40. See other combination prices and credit offer on page 2. 


The Year’s Entertainments 


The Most Complete Entertainment Book Ever Offered 


Compiled and arranged by INEZ N. McFEE. The contents of 
this book are arranged under complete programs for different 
grades, appropriate to the month or for various Holidays, Birth- 
days, or other Special Occasions. With these programs as a basis, 
the book provides a vast amount of Entertainment Material, made 
up of Recitations, Songs, Music, Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory 
Gems, with Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration, etc. 
Although the material is arranged for various complete programs, 
it can be used in any other way that may be desired. 

Great care has been exercised that only the choicest and most 
approved selections should appear in this hook, with the result 
that a rare collection of entertainment material is presented. 

The book is divided into ten parts—one for each school month. 

No matter what other Entertainment Books you have, you need 
this, yet with this book little else in this line would be needed, 
for it supplies abundant material for any occasion. 


264 double column pages, printed on a fine grade of paper and bound in full cloth, PRICE 
$1.50, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. With The Path- 
finder, 1 year, $2.20. See other combination prices and credit offer on page 2. 


6c e d | 99 A 320-Page Book of Helpful Ideas, 
Ow | t Plans and Suggestions for Teachers 
For more than twenty years teachers of city, village and rural 
schools have sent to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans clever de- 
vices to promote schoolroom efficiency, which they found successful 
in their own work. These devices have been published in the jour- 
nal under the head ‘Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club,” and the 
department has become one of the most popular in the magazine. 
Because of the many requests received from subscribers for more 
of these helps we published “How I Did It,” a book containing the 
best of the material published in this department. 
“How 1 Did It” treats a total of 746 topics embracing every branch of 
The following is a list of the departments with the number 


school work, 
ic: . je +h: School Management (60); Arithmetic (39) ; 
of topics treated urder each: § '] (48); His (32); rit- 


; h 26); Spellin } 
Hae MUSPY Reading (AES Py gtne’ (20). Beseration and Art (30) 
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9 gione 
t 5); Domestic Science (10); Manual 
Ing’ (8) / Music” Sy te Seat Work (152); Schoolroom 


n u 20); Games (37); 
Holidays (64); Miscellaneous (47). - 

320 pages, printed in clear, readable type on good paper and bound in full cloth covers. 
PRICE $1.00 per copy, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.80. 


With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.80. See other combination prices and credit offer on page 2. 
from Twenty Years of Normal 


Practical Seléctions ““trcta’Primery Plas 


This book is adapted for use by teachers of all grades, every branch 
of study being represented. It contains: é 

Thirty-four full page Illustrations of blackboard drawings, cut-outs, 
nature and reading lessons, and ideas for number and busy-work cards, 








Practical 


electi 
Ns ees — Seventy-five pages of Entertainments, covering holidays and birth- 
<iltiy etd days observed in the schoolrooms, 
ond Feeary Plone Twenty-five pages of “Best Pieces to Speak” selected for every grade. 
sis One hundred seventy-five pages of choice material classified by 


topics as follows: The Teacher and the School, Some Helps in Arithmetic, 
Simple Lessons in Ethical Theories, The Newest Methods in Geography, 
Nature Study Within the Reach of All, Some Devices to Obtain Perfect 
Spelling, Every Day Drawing, Reading—Our Greatest Problem, History 
Made Interesting, School Arts and Crafts, How to Study Pictures, The 
Use of Dramatic Play, Easy Lessons in Domestic Science, Manual Train- 
ing in the Grades, Simple but Scientific Physical Exercises, Seat Work 
That Has Proved Successful, Helpful Studies in Literature, Written and 
Oral Work in Language, Physiology Out of the Old Paths, Suggestions 
for Teaching Singing, How to Obtain Good Results In Penmanship. 


A 320-page book, printed on fine book paper and bound in full cloth covers. PRICE 
$1.00, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one year, $2.80. With The Path- 
finder, 1 year, $1.80. See other combination prices and credit offer on page 2. 
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THE $2000 PRIZE 


Pedagogical Pepe sco or Prans 


Here is a book that will be helpful to you every day of the year. 
It contains the most notable collection of Teaching Plans that has 
ever been assembled—real workable plans for putting ‘“‘pep’’ into 
every branch of school work and for solving the many perplexing 





Pepacocicat Per 






problems that are constantly arising in a teacher’s experience. A Book of 
From more than two thousand Plans submitted by teachers in a ie Seong Shean 
nation-wide prize contest conducted by the publishers of Normal . 


Instructor-Primary Plans the judges selected what they considered 
the 129 best plans; $2000 in cash prizes was awarded to their 
authors and these Prize-Winning Plans have been published in 
one 384-page book bearing the very fitting title of Pedagogical Pep. 
The Prize-Winning Plans contained in Pedagogical Pep cover 
practically every phase of a teacher’s work. There are plans for 
making all of the various school subjects interesting to the pupils; 
for keeping the younger pupils employed with profitable seat work ; 
for promoting punctuality, orderliness, obedience and good deportment; for solving the dis- 
cipline problem; for securing a piano, phonograph, library or other needed equipment for 
the school; for enlisting the interest and cooperation of the parents and the entire com- 
munity, and in fact for doing a great many other things that make for success in teaching. 
384 pages, printed on fine eggshell paper and handsomely bound in full cloth. PRICE 
$1.50 per copy, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. With The 
Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. See other combination prices and credit offer on page 2. 


Instructor Poster Patterns--Books I and II 


Book Contains Thirty Large Sized Patterns Including Twenty Mother Goose. 

3 ai a The making of posters possesses great 
educational value and is always enjoy- 
able to children. Most teachers are 
familiar with the very attractive patterns 
by Bess Bruce Cleaveland, which have 
appeared regularly in Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans. These have been pib- 
lished in two books under the title of the 
Instructor Poster Patterns. Each book 
contains 30 large sized patterns includ- 
ing 20 Mother Goose and all depicting 
characters familiar to every child. The 
following are the patterns in each book: 

BOOK I—tThe Goose Girl, Mrs. Hen’s Family, Bobby’s Puppies, John and His Pigs, Dorothy's 
3unnies, Polly and the Pumpkins, The Japanese Girl, The Donkey, Christmas Toys, Thanksgiving 
Work, Contrary Mary, Baa, Baa, Black Sheep, Little Miss Muffet, The Queen of Hearts, Polly Put 
the Kettle On, Jack Horner, Nimble Jack, Simple Simon, Jack and Jill, Little Bo-Peep, Little Polly 
Flinders, Wee, Willie Winkie, Daffy-Down-Dilly, Tom Tinker’s Dog, Higgledy, Piggledy, Old Mother 
Goose, To Market, To Market, Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater, Ding, Dong, Bell, Curly Locks. 

BOOK ii—Peier Pan, The Three Bears, Children and Turkeys, Chinese Poster, Boys and Dogs, 
Hiawatha Poster, Blowing Bubbles, Chicken’ Little, Swiss Poster, Chestnutting, I Had a Little Pony, 
Dickery, Dickery, Dock, fue Locket, Humpty Dumpty, Hot Cross Buns, Willy Boy, Three Wise Men, 
To Market, Diddle, Diddle, mpling, ‘soosie, Goosie, Gander. Cock-o-doodle-doo, Pease Porridge Hot, 
Little Tommy Tittlemouse, Little Jumping Joan, Hey Diddle Diddle, A Dillar, A Dollar, Little Betty 
Blue, Knave of Hearts, Gla Woman, Little Nancy Etticoat, 

A small sketch, showing a suggested grouping, accompanies many of the patterns. Each 
book contains a full size poster in colors, showing how to mount and color the patterns. 


Price, Each Book in Heavy Paper Covers, 60 Cents, Postpaid. 
Either Book with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.50. Either Book with The 
Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.50. See other combination prices and credit offer on page 2. 


Instructor Jointed Toys--Books I and Il 


Fascinating Handwork Material. Thirty Large Sized Patterns In Each Book. 


No form of seat work is more interesting and instructive to Tonted Tiger Tor 
pupils in the lower grades than the making of jointed toys. Miss 
Bess Bruce Cleaveland, ‘whose drawings are so familiar to teach- 
ers, has prepared for us a series of 60 jointed toy patterns which 
we have published in two books under the title of the Instructor 
Jointed Toys. Each pattern is accompanied by directions for 
making and an illustration of the completed figure. The titles 
of the 30 patterns in each book are as follows: 

BOOK I—ANIMALS, BIRDS, ETC.: Clown and Donkey; Cat; 
Hound; Pig; Teddy Bear; Parrot; Billy Goat Gruff; Rooster; Easter 
Rabbit; Ducky Daddles; Elephant; Pony; Squirrel; Turkey; Santa 
Claus; Polar Bear; Alice and Her Dog; Tiger; Zebra; Swan; Clown and 
Goose; Mary and Her Lamb. LITTLE CITIZENS: Joan’ from Brit- 
tany; Tonda from the Philippines; Olone from Greenland; Alfonso from 
Spain; Elsa from Holland; Yin Ti from China; Cherry Blossom from 
Japan, Pippa from Italy. 

BOOK II—SEESAW JOINTED TOYS: Teddy Bear; Two Jolly 
Pigs; Christmas Rocking Horse; Dogs; Cats; Peter Rabbit; Two Roost- 
ers; Feat: a, Clown and His Donkey. MOTHER GOOSE 
JOINTED TOYS: ld Mother Goose and Her Gander; Wee Willie i cs 
Winkie; Tom the cats Son; Tommy Tucker; omg 9 Bunting; Queen of Hearts; Simple Simon; 
Humpty Dumpty; Daify-down-dilly; Boy Blue; I Love Little Pussy; Polly Put the Kettle On; Sing a 
Song of Sixpence; Little Jack Horner; Ding Dong Bell; The Knave of Hearts; Lucy Locket ; My 


Black Hen; Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary; Handy Spandy. SANTA CLAUS 


Price, Each Book in Heavy Paper Covers, 60 cents, Postpaid. 
Either Book with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.50. Either Book with The 
Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.50. See other combination prices and credit offer on page 2. 


Little Citizens and Their Flags 


Interesting Handwork Material That Will Aid in Teaching Geography 

This book is designed to teach children interesting and valuable 
things that they should know about other countries. There are 
eighteen full page drawings by Bess Bruce Cleaveland of boys and 
girls of the various nationalities, dressed in their native costumes. 
These drawings are in outline and full directions for coloring them 
are given. The flags of the various countries whose little citizens 
are shown are reproduced in their true colors, with large outline 
drawings of the flags to be colored by the pupils. The child will 
thus learn to distinguish the flags of the different nations in a way 
never to be forgotten. The material in the book may also be used 
in playing several delightful games which will be found very help- 
ful in the teaching of geography. 

76 large pages, printed on excellent paper and bound in heavy 
PRICE 60 cents per copy, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 
See other combination offers on page 2. 



























































paper covers. 
1 year, $2.50. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.50. 


Order Now and Pay October 15th 


We strongly urge all teachers to avail themselves of our Credit 
‘ Offer which is more fully explained on page 2. Blanks for 
convenience in ordering will be found on pages 84 and 94. 














Order from 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y.—Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn.—San Francisco, Calif. [ y274e7 527. 
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Allong the 

A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums, 
Al flash of color beneath the sky. 
Hats off ! 

Che flag is passing by! 


Diue, and crimson and while it shines, 
ver the steel-tipped, ordered lines. 

Hats off ! 

Ghe colors before us fly; 

But more than the flag is passing by. 


Sica fights and land fights, grim and great, 
Fought to make saug a state; 

gary marches sinking ships; 
Cheers of victory on dying lips; 


Days of plenty, and years of peace, 
March of a strong lands swift increase, 
Equal justice, right, and law, 

Stately honor and reverend awe; 


Sign of a Dation, great and strong, 
Go ward her people foreign wrong; 


Pride, and glory and honor, all 
tive o the "Colles to aa or fall. 


Hats off ! 
Along the street there comes 
Al blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums, 
And loyal hearts are beating high. 
Hats off! 
Ghe flag is passing by! 

H. H. Bennett. 
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The Teacher’s Widening Responsibility 


By JESSE H. NEWLON 


Superinitendeni of Schools, Denver; President of the National Education Association 


HE development of American public education 
| in the first quarter of the 20th Century has 
been almost as marvelous as the progress in the 
realms of science and mechanics. It is doubt- 
ful whether the automobile has been improved 
more in the past twenty-five years than have 
some of our school procedures. 
In 1900 there were about 500,000 pupils en- 
J] rolled in our public secondary schools. To-day 
there are more than five times that number. 
This is indicative of the tremendous expansion of the schools 
in numbers. This expansion has brought its problems. It is 
always difficult to maintain efficiency in an organization which 
is so rapidly expanding the scope of its activities, and yet if 
we compare the teaching done in the schools to-day with that 
done twenty-five years ago we must all admit that, notwith- 
standing the problems attendant upon enormous expansion, 
the quality of teaching has also very greatly improved. 
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WITHIN this period has fallen for the most part the develop- 
ment of the science of education as we know it to-day. 
As a result of the scientific study of the processes of education 
in colleges, universities, and experimental schools, and as a 
result of the willingness of the people to provide more gen- 
erously equipment and materials of instruction, the teachers 
of 1925 are enabled to do a better job than they did in 1900. 

This period has witnessed a very marked change in the 
status of the classroom teacher. Teachers’ organizations have 
expanded very rapidly. To-day the National Education Associ- 
ation enrolls over 100,000 members. The classroom teacher 
occupies a far more influential position in this organization 
than in 1900. State associations have grown and have ex- 
panded their service. Twenty-five years ago local teachers’ 
organizations were frequently looked upon askance. Many 
doubted whether any good could come out of such organiza- 
tions. To-day local professional teachers’ organizations are 
not only accepted but regarded as extremely useful in the de- 
velopment of American public schools. 

There was a time when courses of study were written by 
superintendents and supervisory officers and placed in the 
hands of teachers. More and more during the past twenty- 
five years have teachers been drawn into the important work 
of constructing curricula and of selecting better methods of 
instruction. To-day thousands of teachers in hundreds of 
school systems are busily engaged through committees and in 
other ways in improving the courses of study in these schools. 
In Denver, the Board of Education has appropriated, during 
the past two years, an amount totaling almost $60,000 for this 
important work of curriculum revision. Under our program, 
the work is carried forward under the general supervision of 
the administrative staff by committees of classroom teachers 
who have for their assistance from time to time the services 
of specialists in the various grades and fields of instruction, 
specialists who have gained distinction in their respective 
fields. 


Wé have come to the time when we recognize the fact that a 
course of study that is to function properly must be un- 
derstood by the teacher and must embody the experience 
gained by teachers in the classroom. It has long been a truism 
to say that the teacher is the heart of the school. We have 
now come to the time when we realize that the teacher is an in- 
dispensable factor in the determination of the policies of the 
schools. 

Teachers are better prepared to assume these responsibil- 
ities now than they were twenty-five years ago. We now sel- 
dom hear teachers berating strictly professional training. 
Teachers are ready, to, and do, through their organizations, sup- 


port the policy of requiring the most rigid professional train- , 


ing of those who in the future are to be entrusted with the ed- 
ucation of American youth. 
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Due to many causes, in part to the improvement of the ser- 
vice of the schools themselves, the people of America have a 
keener appreciation of the worth of education than they had at 
the beginning of the century. The result is that teachers are 
better paid than they were twenty-five years ago. Much more 
could be said of the changed status of the teacher. I believe 
that most of the classroom teachers of America who have been 
engaged in the work loyally for the past twenty-five years 
would gladly say that their work is more appreciated, that 
their position is a more dignified one, and that their counsels 
are more frequently sought on the problems of education than 
when they began teaching. So much, then, for the changed 
status of the teacher. 

What is the challenge of to-day? There are many challenges 
to-day to those who are engaged in education, either in teach- 
ing or in the field of administration. I want to speak of two 
challenges to the classroom teachers. 


he title which I have given this paper indicates that the 

responsibility of the classroom teacher does not end with 
the confines of his own room. It has been traditional in Amer- 
ican education for the college to criticise the high school; 
for the high school to criticise the junior high school; for the 
junior high school to criticise the elementary school. This 
process could be carried on to an absurdity. Unfortunately, 
this tendency is to-day still altogether too noticeable. My ob- 
servation has been that the teacher in the high school fre- 
quently knows very little of the program of education in the 
elementary grades, and that the teacher in the kindergarten or 
primary grades knows little of the problem of education in the 
secondary school, in the vocational school, or in the college or 
university. 

We must think of the educational program of America as 
a whole. To my way of thinking, we can never do our full 
duty as teachers until everyone does see this program as a 
whole and in the large, and therefore sees the relation of the 
work which he is doing to the whole educative process. My 
plea is that every teacher should become a student, not merely 
of the technique of the work which he does day by day, but of 
the work which others are doing, in other grades and schools 
in the school system. 


I HOPE we are not doing piecework in education. It is true 

that in the very nature of things the pupil must have many 
teachers in his educational career. It may well be fortunate 
that he has many teachers and thus comes in contact with 
many personalities and many points of view, but the pupil will 
suffer under any teacher who regards the educational product 
much as a factory employee regards the piecework he turns 
out day by day. 

One of the chief faults of the piecework system in indus- 
try is that the worker does not become conscious of the whole 
process of manufacturing the article and therefore does not 
get the joy that comes from the feeling of having participated 
in the creative process. Machines can be built on a piecework 
basis, but human beings cannot be educated and developed on 
any such basis. When we do our work on a piecework basis 


‘we cannot see our particular job in relation to the whole crea- 


tive process, and this is just where many teachers are falling 
down in their work. The great teacher is a great artist. The 
great teacher keeps the goal clearly in mind, and endeavors 
to see every day’s task in relation to the completed work. The 
friction that has existed between types of schools will melt 
away and disappear when each teacher begins to study his par- 
ticular task in relation to the whole educative problem. We 
will do our work better when we get a better perspective. 
The classroom teacher is exerting another influence which 
is of tremendous importance in the development of the schools 
in this country. Whether the teacher will or not, he is a cen- 
ter of publicity concerning the schools. There are 800,000 


(Continued on page 82) 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Indianapolis—N. E. A. Convention City 


HO has not glimpsed a stranger in a 
passing crowd and thought to him- 
self, “I should like to know that per- 
son”? There is about him some- 

thing distinctive which catches the interest. 
Just so Indianapolis, in the crowd of mid-west- 
ern cities, attracts the stranger passing 
through. “I think that I shall spend a little 
time here,” he tells himself. “I should like to 
get acquainted with this town!” 

Indianapolis has a charm of personality, a 
“differentness” from other cities, which makes 
an instant appéal. Those who plan to attend 
the sixty-third annual convention of the Na- 
tional Education Association, which is to be 
held in Indianapolis in late June and early 
July, have in prospect, if it be a first visit, the 
making of an interesting new acquaintance; 
while many who already are familiar with the 
chosen convention city will feel an added urge 


©lndianapolis Engraving Company 


Monument Place 


to attend because of that pleasant familiarity. 
Indianapolis is an experienced convention city. 
Its numerous excellent hotels are adapted and 
accustomed to the comfortable handling of 
crowds. 

Perhaps that which first attracts one.in In- 
dianapolis is the beautiful Circle. Pausing 
at its center to look upon its alluring perimeter, 
one is convinced that that man spoke the truth 
who, upon being asked why he liked Indianapo- 
lis, answered, “Because it has not only every- 
thing you would expect in a city of its size, 
but all that you would find in one with a popu- 
lation of 200,000 more.” That perimeter of 
modern buildings, artistic in design and struc-' 
ture—interesting shops, a small quaint stone 
church, restaurants, clean-looking cafeterias, 
and theatres advertising worth-while bills—is 
Instant assurance that Indianapolis will live up 
to one’s notion of what a city should be, as to 
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both beauty and enterprise. 

The Circle is the center, 
the focal point, of the city; 
and, since Indianapolis is 
the geographical and busi- 
ness center of the state, 
we also may say, the focal 
point of Indiana. It is 
pleasant, while observing 
that it keeps in the front 
row in the procession of 
progress, to know that the 
Circle also has its tradi- 
tions, that it is historic. 
One likes to be aware that 
as early as 1820, when the 
site for the state capitol 
was being cleared in the 
forests along the White 
River, a circular plaza was 
marked out 
here in the 
center of a four-block square. 
Here, in early days, under the 
grove of sugar trees, seats 
were provided and the first 
religious ceremonies held. 
In later years the Governor’s 
mansion was located here. 

To-day that circular plaza 
is called Monument Place; for 
from its center rises to an 
imposing height of 285 feet a 
monument to the Indiana sol- 
dier and sailor heroes of the 
Civil and Spanish-American 
Wars. It is a monument, too, 
to patriotism and love of 
beauty, for upon this com- 
memorative work the state 
expended a_ half-million 
dollars. 

The monument was design- 
ed and executed by Bruno 
Schmitz of Berlin. The 
gracefully tapering shaft is 
surmounted by a bronze statue 
of Victory. The fountains at 
its foot are said to be among 
the largest in the world, hav- 
ing a capacity of 18,000 gal- 
lons a minute. The monu- 
ment rests upon a large cir- 
cular base concentric with 
the outer 
circle, and 
broad steps 
invite one to 
come closer 
to appreciate 
the details of the beautiful 
sculpturing which gives the 
monument its high rank. 
The smaller statues at the 
four corners represent George 
Rogers Clark, the hero of the 
Northwest Territory, of which 
Indiana was a part; William 
Henry Harrison, the victor- 
ious general of Tippecanoe; 
and Oliver Perry Morton and 
James Whitcomb, both former 
governors of Indiana. 

Conducted by a Civil War 
veteran one may take an ele- 
vator to the balcony just be- 
low the statue of Victory. 
From this height one is vi- 
vidly’' impressed with the ex- 
traordinary cleanness and 
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wideness of the city’s streets, and its great num- 
ber of parks and recreational centers. 

Standing here at the monument one sees 
further evidence that this city has pleasing in- 
dividuality, for the broad streets and avenues 
and boulevards which branch off from the 
Circle suggest that Indianapolis did not grow 
haphazardly, but was made to order. This 
symmetry and beauty are due in a large part 
to the foresight of those early fathers who laid 
it out after a definite plan, and thus precluded 
the tendency, found in many towns, to straggle 
along old cow trails, forming in their whimsi- 
cal growth narrow winding streets which 
prove to be inadequate thoroughfares in later 
years. 

When the circular plaza was marked out in 
the four-block square, wide diagonal avenues 
also were laid out to traverse that square from 
corner to corner, and the remaining streets 
marked off to run north and south and east 
and west. Essentially that same plan obtains 
in the Indianapolis of to-day, with its popula- 
tion of 350,000, the diagonal avenues radiating 
from the circle to the now distant four corners 
of the city. The intervening streets are directed 
toward the cardinal points. 

It is eminently worth one’s while to travel, 
by motor or surface car, on these early streets, 
which to-day have developed into a fine boule- 
vard system. The boulevards traverse the 

(Continued on page 85) 
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Word Drills for the Primary Grades 


By MABEL L. LA ROCHE 






Nee et HE teacher had the words print- 
a SY ed in a neat white list down 


T the end of the blackboard. In 
RESETS 





Pass!” and the first grade 
came forward. She spent the 





{ 
a severe tone she commanded, 


le 
y “First Grade! Turn! Stand! 
bl 

bs 


.44 wandering eyes and minds fo- 
cused on that neat white list. 
Then she started at the top and kept her point- 
er right under each word, thus relieving each 
chiid of the bother of keeping his own place. 

“What is this word, John?” 

John did not know, and no one else knew, so 
the teacher said, “It is when.” 

She kept on thus down the entire list, stop- 
ping every now and then to tell John to turn 
around, or to admonish Susan to keep her eyes 
on the board. The teacher went through the 
list from two to six times, each time becoming 
a little more convinced that hers was a school 
of morons. In the reading class that followed, 
she found it just as she had expected that it 
would be—less than half of the children knew 
half of the words. She felt discouraged, and 
wondered what could be the matter. Surely, it 
could not be her fault, after she had drilled 
them at such length and so patiently. 

That teacher was I, before I went to visit 
Miss Dundonald’s school. 

Miss Dundonald is a primary teacher who 
always gets the results that I am constantly 
hoping to get. She has a variety of interesting 
methods for making lessons attractive to the 
children. 

Miss Dundonald gave me a cordial welcome 
and a chair, and called, “Sunbeam Class in 
Reading!” Fifteen eager little sunbeams 
darted up to the front of the room. Some even 
ran, but quietly, and I caught myself mentally 
throwing into the discard my time-honored 
command, “Turn! Stand! Pass!” I would not 
care if my pupils did run in school now and 
then if they looked as happy and businesslike 
as these pupils. 

“How many went out picking flowers yester- 
day?” asked Miss Dundonald. “Fine! That 
is how we happen to have so many pretty bou- 
quets in our schoolroom to-day. Would you 
like to go gathering flowers with me this morn- 


ing? (Fifteen nodding heads proclaimed their 
willingness.) All right, come out to the field 
with me.” 


The “field” was the blackboard on which 
were drawn several flowers of different colors 
and of varieties unknown to botanists’ (which 
was unimportant so long as they were gay and 
served their purpose). At the far end was 
pinned a large rock made of gray paper. 

“Here are three flowers that are going to 
have brand-new names,” said Miss Dundonald. 
(Satisfied nods from the children showed that 
new words were a pleasure.) 

“Do you remember who followed Bobby to 
school yesterday?” 

“Oh, yes, a dog!” 

“Right, and here is his picture, (hastily 
sketching). Now see how the chalk says dog 
—d-o-g. What color was he? Watch the chalk 
say black—b-l-a-c-k. The chalk wants to tell 
you, too, whether the dog was little or big— 
b-i-g. What did the chalk say, Beth? Let us 
write these three new words under these 
flowers. 

“Ready now to see how many flowers we can 
each gather. If we pick them all, clear across 
the field, maybe we shall find something to sur- 
prise us behind that big rock.” 

There followed such a merry mental scram- 


next two minutes getting all. 


ble that the field was cleared in short order. 
As a successful child gained the rock he was 
allowed to peep behind it, while the others 
turned their backs. The invariable ‘oh-h-h-h”’ 
of delight at sight of the baby rabbits hidden 
there stimulated the slower pupils to prodi- 
gious efforts. 

The reading lesson that followed was a thrill 
of enthusiasm from start to finish. If some 
child did encounter a word that he had for- 
gotten, Miss Dundonald helped him to redis- 
cover it for himself, for this class had not yet 
begun the study of phonics. 

Seat work was assigned to the “Sunbeams” 
and they hustled importantly back to their 
seats to make way for the “Busy Bees,” who, 
in their eagerness, fairly flew to the front of 
the room. Their end of the blackboard repre- 
sented the hill that Jack and Jill have made 
famous. It was a very simple hill—only a few 
green lines with Jack and Jill at the foot and 
a well at the top. The incline between was 
generously sprinkled with words. 

The lesson was a review of the words and 
phrases found in the nursery rhyme. This 
rhyme being printed conveniently near, the 
children could refer to it when in doubt. With 
a hint or two from Miss Dundonald, the Busy 
Bees agreed that it was unfortunate that Jack 
and Jill should always tumble down and bump 
their crowns and spill water over themselves. 

“Then let us show Jack and Jill how much 
more carefully we can go up or down the hill,” 
said Miss Dundonald. “Yes, Fred, you may be 
the first Jack, and Ruby may be Jill. I shall 
write here the names of the ones who reach 
the well most quickly.” 

The races that ensued were breathlessly ex- 
citing, and I noticed that the unfortunate child 
who stumbled on a word once was always given 
a chance later to redeem himself. No child 
could feel that he was a failure. (I wondered 
if I had appreciated the psychological effect 
of success on a child.) 

The third and last class to be called was the 
“Willing Workers.” They were given a word 
drill to prepare them for the reading of “The 
Gingerbread Boy.” Miss Dundonald had 
printed the words on sheets of drawing paper, 
9 inches by 12 inches, and as she placed the 
sheets along the chalk tray, shining faces pro- 
claimed that volunteers would not be hard to 
find for races between the Gingerbread Boy 
and any one of his pursuers. As the two scam- 
pered along, the one first naming a certain 
word took that sheet. The winner was the 
child holding the greater number of sheets at 
the end of the contest. 

“Tell me,” I said to Miss Dundonald after 
school had been dismissed, “do you use these 
same word-drill devices every day?” 

“Oh, no!”” laughed Miss Dundonald, “I sel- 
dom use the same device even twice in the same 
week. I try to plan new ones to fit each les- 
son. Children do so love that element of sur- 
prise that they show keener interest over 
something new. Certain favorite devices we 
have often but not so often that the children 
tire of them. Then, too, the foundation of all 
words drills is the same, of course. They sim- 
ply have to be dressed up in something orna- 
mental so that they appear new. 

“Please tell me some of your schemes for 
embellishment,” I begged. 

“Oh, just some little idea adapted from the 
lesson. Nursery rhymes are rich in material. 
Take ‘Bo-Peep,’ for example. Perception cards 


with the words from the rhyme make lovely 
‘lost sheep,’ and the children are very fond of 
being Bo-Peep and bringing the lost sheep 


home, which, of course, consists only in naming 
the word on each card. 

“When we played ‘Jack Horner,’ I had a box 
to represent a pie filled with plums, which were 
the words of the rhyme on slips of paper. We 
used various ways of getting the plums from the 
pie. Sometimes each child in turn pulled out a 
plum and kept it if he knew its name. Or two 
children had a contest to see which could get 
(name) the greater number of plums. Again, 
one child was Jack Horner and pulled out all 
the plums, each of which he gave to some child 
who named it correctly. 

“When we studied ‘Miss Muffet,’ the words 
in our list were big black spiders. The brave 
child was the one who could name every word. 
A failure meant that that child had been fright- 
ened away by the spider, but of course, a child 
who failed was always given a chance to reas- 
sert his bravery. 

“Then in ‘Boy Blue’—.” 

“Oh, I have an idea!” I interrupted hastily, 
wishing to show Miss Dundonald that I was 
not entirely lacking in originality. “Have the 
words on big slips of paper and give one to 
each child as he names it. Then make a game 
of it. Let each child who has a word represent 
a sheep. Have them all grazing over in the 
meadow. Let one child be a hungry wolf lurk- 
ing in the edge of the forest, and another, Boy 
Blue asleep under the haystack. The sheep 
must bleat at the approach of the wolf, and 
Boy Blue must wake up and defend his flock. 
He might say, ‘You bad old wolf, go away,’ 
and the wolf might reply, ‘I will not go away 
until I have something to eat. I shall take 
every sheep that I-can catch before you do.’ 
Then the two could begin naming the words 
held by the sheep. If named by the wolf first 
that sheep would have to go over to the wolf’s 
side of the room, and vice versa. The children 
would count up afterwards to see which side 
got the greater number of sheep.” 

“That is splendid,” praised Miss Dundonald. 
“When my brain gets tired, as it frequently 
does, of thinking up something new, I am go- 
ing to call on you.” 

“Tell me some more,” I pleaded. 
go home with a notebook full.” 

“Well, when we studied ‘The Three Goats,’ 
I drew a bridge on the board, with a long- 
nosed, long-toothed, greenish-brown troll be- 
neath it. The words were the planks in the 
bridge, and each child went across by naming 
them. If he failed on a word the troll grabbed 
him. 

“With children like my Sunbeam class, who 
are not advanced enough to read such long 
connected stories, but are just acquiring a vo- 
cabulary, my devices for word drills are not 
so intimately connected with the lesson. Per- 
haps I have an apple tree drawn on the board 
with the words on big red apples for the chi!- 
dren to pick, or an orange tree for variety, or 
it may be only a tree for them to climb in or- 
der to see the bird, the nest with eggs, the 
squirrel, or some other interesting picture hid- 
den under the paper pinned at the top. 

“Sometimes I draw a train of cars on the 
board with a word on each. The children get 
a ride by naming the words. This idea can be 
varied by using an automobile, a ship, or an 
airplane. Sometimes I write the words on a 
flight of steps to a fairy’s house. The chi!d 
who can climb the whole flight becomes a fairy 
and has his name written in the house. Fish 
are easy to draw, and the children think that 
there is no fun quite equal to that of going 
fishing, i. e., naming the words on each fish. 

(Continued on page 90) 
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A CIRCUS OF YOUR OWN 


BY JOHN T. LEMOS 


Macation time will soon be here, and one of the sights that many 
us will see is a real Circus with clowns and acrobats and trained 
animals. Ghis page shows how to start a Circus of your own. All 
you need. is a pair of scissors, colored paper, paste and crayons. @ 
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ANIMALS are made by folding 
colored cut-out paper as shown in Did. 
@, and. cut them out from patterns like 
. The fold at the bottom he 

the animals to stand. 
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Arithmetic Problems of the Home and School—I 


By JAMES F. 


TYRRELL 


Sub-Masier, Julia Ward Howe School, Boston, Massachuseits 


Sen See HIS set of problems was com- 
A Oiled by the sixth-grade chil- 
dren in the two schools of the 
Julia Ward Howe District of 
Boston, Massachusetts, namely, 
1 the Julia Ward Howe School 
| and the S. J. Baker School. 
| The children were requested 
,4 to ask their parents to furnish 
them with real problems ac- 
tually occurring in the home. Great care was 
taken to secure current prices as the basis of 
the calculations. Having secured the co- 
operation of the parents in this work, the chil- 
dren had an added interest in it. These prob- 
lems also helped the pupils to develop the 
habit of intelligently applying arithmetic. 

In the problems involving mensuration the 
measurements were made by the children them- 
selves either on the school premises or outside. 
For other problems pertaining to the school 
the children made inquiries. 

The pupils were encouraged to become famil- 
iar with the settings involved in their prob- 
lems. The children visited the stores in the 
vicinity of the school and learned the prices of 
various commodities. Many of the pupils 
brought to class advertising material from the 
stores, while other children had clippings from 
the newspapers. The material brought into 
the classroom was discussed, and the problems 
were written by the pupils. 

A very effective motivation for this work has 
been secured by placing a set of these problems 
in the hands of each of the four sixth-grade 
teachers in the district. The children realize 
that their problems are put to actual use in 
the work of their school. 


1. Apples are 3 lbs. for a quarter. How much 
will half a peck cost if there are 12 lbs. in 
a peck? 

2. My mother asked the price of a ton of coal. 
She was told that it was $16.50 a ton. My 
father said that he could get it for $12.75 
aton. How much was saved on 4 tons when 
Father ordered it? 

3. I was sent to the store with $2.00 to buy 
potatoes at 48c a peck. I ordered a bushel. 
What change did I receive from $2.00? 

4. The stripes of the flag on our schoolhouse 
are 234 inches wide. What is the width 
of the flag? 

. A train leaves the South Station at 4:35 P. 
M. It is bound for Cleveland, Ohio. The 
running time is 17 hours. What time is 
it due in Cleveland? 

6. Our janitor, Mr. Downey, used about 24 
tons of coal a day on two very cold days in 
January. What did it cost the city to keep 
our building warm on those days if the coal 
cost $16.00 a ton? 

7. A fruit dealer sells two grades of oranges, 
each at a different price. The first price is 
3 for 20c and the second is 90c a dozen. 
Which is the cheaper? 

8. My father bought a house for $4000.00; he 
painted it for $300.00; repairs cost $200.00; 
he wired the house for .electric lights for 
$275.00. He sold the house for $7000.00. 
Did he gain or lose? How much? 

9. My mother pays 16c every day for a quart 
of milk. How much is her bill in a month? 

10. My brother bought 10 dozen lemons at 25c 
adozen. He sold them for 2%c each. How 

much profit did he make? 





OU 


11. I take music lessons for 10 months, one les- 
son a week. What do they cost at 75c a 
lesson? 

12. I have two sisters and one brother. Alice 
weighs 53% lbs., John weighs 62% Ibs., 
Mary weighs 8414 lbs., and I weigh 88%4 
lbs. What is our total weight? 

13. One-third of the width of the sidewalk in 
front of my father’s store is 2 yards. 
How many feet is it in width? 

14. The policeman on the route in our school 
district walks 2 1-10 miles going over his 
route. How many miles does he walk in a 
day if he goes over his route 8 times? 

15. There are 12 electric lamps in our school- 
room and as many globes. If the lamps 
cost 20c apiece and the globes cost $1.25 
apiece, what was the amount of the bill? 

16. Some boys broke a window playing ball. 
There were seven boys on each side. How 
much did each one pay if only one side 
paid and the glass cost $2.24? 

17. There are 150 yds. of thread on a spool. 
How many feet are there on the spool of 
thread? 

18. A ton of coal costs $16.00. My mother 
bought a ton and a half last month and 
another ton and a half this month. What 
will her bill amount to if she had to pay 
50c a ton to have the coal put in the 
cellar? 

19. A man bought 38 qts. of vanilla ice cream, 
25 qts. of strawberry ice cream, and 45 
qts. of chocolate ice cream, at 50c a qt., 
wholesale. He sold it at 70c a qt. How 
much did he gain on all the ice cream? 

20. The coal cart in our school holds about 
500 Ibs. of coal. How many times does it 
have to be filled to use 2 tons of coal? 

21. The octagon chandelier of our dining 
room has 68 strings of beads on one sec- 
tion of the octagon. How many strings 
of beads are there around the chandelier? 

22. How much did I pay for the following 
things which I bought to use in my sewing 
class: 

3% yds. of long cloth at 69c a yd. 
1 thimble at 10c. 

1 package of needles at 15c. 

1 pair of scissors at 75c. 

1 emery at 5c. 

1 pin cushion at 50c. 

1 package of pins at 5c. 

23. I made up a bag of 45 pieces of mixed 
fruit, consisting of apples, oranges, and 
pears. There were 17 apples, and 4 of 
the remainder were oranges. How many 
pears were there? 

24, My brother works 2% hours in the market 
every night after school. On Saturday he 
works 8 hours. How much does he earn 
each week at 40c an hour? 

25. For the month of November our telephone 
bill was $3.88. If our telephone cost that 
amount every month what would be the 
bill for the year? 

26. Mr. Arthur sold Mr. Brown 10 bushels of 
apples at $2.00 a bushel. How many dozens 
of eggs at 60c a dozen will Mr. Brown give 
Mr. Arthur in payment for the apples? 

27. The coal bin in our school basement is 
161% ft. wide, 25 ft. long, and 8 ft. high. 
How many tons of coal can be put in it? 


28. My mother said that she would pay me 20c 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


4l. 


42. 


43. 


44, 


45. 


46. 


47. 


an hour for cleaning our cellar. I worked 
for 334 hours. How much did I earn? 


My brother swept a cellar on Monday for 
25c an hour; he worked 2 hours. On Tues- 
day he swept one for 35c an hour; he work- 
ed 3 hours. On Saturday he worked 414 
hours for 30c an hour. How much did he 
get altogether? 

It takes 1% yds. of material at 24c a yd. 
to make an apron. The same kind of apron, 
ready made, is sold for 75c. How much do 
I save by making it myself? 

Our schoolroom is 27 ft. wide, 33 ft. long, 
121%, ft. high. How many cubic ft. of air 
in the room? 


We put 50 lbs. of sugar in 14 lb. bags. How 
many bags did we use? 

How many square feet of oil cloth will be 
required to cover a working table 42 inches 
long and 28 inches wide? 


Dorothy’s father earns $40.00 a _ week. 
Every day he spends 20c for car fare and 
has 40c for lunch. He buys 8 cigars for 
40c three times a week. He pays $1.05 a 
week for insurance. The rest he gives to 
his wife. How much does she get? 

My window shade is 2% ft. wide and 2 yds. 
long. If I pull 2-3 of it down, how many 
square ft. do I pull down? 


My father owns two double houses. From 
one house he receives $25.00 from one 
tenant and $27.00 from the other tenant. 
From the other house he receives $30.00 
from one tenant and $32.00 from the other 
tenant. If he receives this amount every 
month how much will he get in a year? 
My father bought an automobile for 
$1780.00. He paid for repairs $120.00. 
How much did he gain if he sold it for 
$2075.00? 

We own our house. My father pays $135.00 
for taxes, $20.00 for water, and $125.00 in- 
terest on the mortgage yearly. How much 
does it cost per month? 

We bought shingles to repair our house. 
There were 250 shingles in a bundle. If 
we needed 1000 shingles and they cost 
$35.00 a bundle, how much did they cost 
us? 

Our grocer said that 6 bushels of potatoes 
cost $12.00. The potatoes sold at 75c a 
peck. What was the profit on each peck? 
I helped my mother put up 8 gallons of 
peaches as preserves. How much sugar 
did we use if 4 oz. were needed for a quart? 
How many pounds of sugar did my mother 
have to use to preserve 16 qts. of black- 
berries if 6 oz. of sugar were used for a 
quart? 

How many pint jars would we need to put 
up 25 qts. of raspberries? 

My sister wanted to buy quart jars for her 
preserves. How many must she buy to 
put up 5 gallons of blueberries? 

I take a step of 2 1-3 ft. How far is it 
from my house to my aunt’s house if ! 
take 63 steps? 

My garden is 38 ft. wide and 72 ft. long. 
If I were to walk around the garden how 
many yards would I walk? 

Our parlor is 12 ft. high. Our Christmas 
tree‘is 7 2-3 ft. tall. How much higher is 
the ceiling? - 
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A LITTLE GIRLS GARDEN 


ned to the flowers froma little § 
you have some in your yard that *@y@e 
you. can use to make someone feel happy this summer. 


A4, Read about what happe 
girls garden. NLaybe 
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JT big pink rose, 
One fine June day, 
ust blossomed oul 
Across the way. 


Where roses, ferns, 
{Ind orchids, rare, 
And potted. plants, 
- nd shrubs that bear 


ta 


AT nice young lady 
Came riding by 

The store,and its flowers 
Caught her eye. 
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In a garden kept 
By 4 little girl, 


With rosy face 
Und yellow curls. 


(Shes 
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Gay little buds 

And bright hued flowers, 
To help cheer up 

The passing hours 














Soon the big pink rose, 
Aind a whole bouquet, 
Were riding merrily 
way 








She gathered it 
nd many more, 
And took it to her 

Fathers store, 








Were set all up 
In bright display, 
To sell to those 
Who came that way. 


To the home of a 
Crippled girl she knew. 
I'm sure She liked them, 

Aren't you? 
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A Problem-Project Study of Petroleum 


By BLANCHE BULIFANT McFARLAND 


Problem 


HE petroleum industry is a distinctive 
American industry. Its products stand 
almost supreme among the essentials 
to trade and to transportation; gaso- 
lene is a world power. How has this come 


about? 
Project I 


To construct a sand-table representation 
of— 

1. A cross-section of an oil-producing area, 
showing the great up-folds of the strata and 
the pockets in which Nature stores her oil. 

2. An oil-production field, with derricks, 
storage tanks, etc. 

3. A refinery connected with the production 
field by means of a pipe line. 


Project II 


To learn more of the uses and advantages 
of oil as a fuel and as a motive power with a 
view to determining its place in the life of 
to-day. 


Points of Contact 


Children are familiar with the use of kero- 
sene and of gasolene; they have been to ser- 
vice stations; they hear the cost of gasolene 
discussed. They are keenly alive to all ques- 
tions of motive power. They hear of changes 
in our merchant marine and in our navy. They 
may have heard the “Teapot Dome” affair dis- 
cussed. They read of the opening of new oil 
fields. They know of John D. Rockefeller, that 
his fortune was made in oil. And all of them 
are potential owners of automobiles. 


Sources of Material 


The geography text being used by the class; 
any good physical geography showing repro- 
ductions of the earth’s strata; reference books; 
pictures; newspaper and magazine articles; 
biographical accounts of Rockefeller, Colonel 
Drake, and others. An excellent recent sur- 
vey of the industry is that entitled “The Black 
Golconda,” by Isaac F. Marcosson, published 
in The Saturday Evening Post in 1924 (March 
22, April 12, April 19, May 3, May 24, May 31). 


Initiating the Project 


1. Give to the class the story of Prometheus. 
Recall to the pupils what fire meant to all peo- 
ples of ancient times—how it came to the Cave 
Men, and how they protected it; the Zoroas- 
trians and their worship of fire. With a map 
of the world before the class, fix attention on 
the Caucasus Mountains, which presumably 
are the ones referred to in the story of Prome- 
theus—the ones to which he was chained. 
Lead up to a present-day interpretation of the 
myth in material terms—the stored-up wealth 
of petroleum, its black streams still flowing 
(so to speak) from the Titan’s torn liver; let 
them come with the Persians to the Fountain 
of Everlasting Fire. 

2. As the discussion proceeds, lead the pu- 
pils to a realization that to us, also, “fire,” or 
what it typifies, is the most important thing 
in our material lives; that the stored-up fire, 
power, of the sun may come to us in many 
forms, as man power, “horse” power, the power 
of wind or water or gas or electricity; but al- 
ways the things that make for our comfort and 
our progress are dependent upon it. Hence, 
let us again fix our attention on the Caucasus, 
especially on the Baku district, with its seem- 
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ingly inexhaustible supply of oil. What does 
oil mean to modern man? Marco Polo spoke 
of this same great “lake of oil,” noting that it 
was “good to burn and to cure the sore backs 
of camels.” In our own country, the same 
kind of oil was sold to the early settlers as 
“Seneca Oil,” good for the aches and pains of 
both man and beast. But within the past few 
years there has been a mad rush to find and 
acquire petroleum, not surpassed by the his- 
toric rush for gold. This rush has affected 
nations, governments, as well as individuals. 
The Baku district was the bone of contention 
that broke up the recent Genoa Conference and 
held up The Hague proceedings. Perhaps you 
have heard the oil question discussed as affect- 
ing our relations with Mexico; certainly you 
have heard or read of our government’s “naval 
reserves” of oil, and of the resulting troubles. 
Does the matter of oil affect you and me? 
How? 


Procedure 


This has been called the Gasolene Age. 
Why? What age did it replace? Perhaps you 
can find out why the internal combustion en- 
gine is more powerful than the steam engine. 
Let us think of different kinds of machinery 
that are driven by internal combustion en- 
gines; let us think of the work done by them 
for man, of the pleasure and power given to 
man by them. But to feed these engines there 
must be the various forms of oil. Whence 
comes this oil? Of what was it made in the 
first place? How? Where stored? How do 
we get it? How is it changed into the differ- 
ent forms in which we know it? What of the 
cost of it? Of the labor involved in its pro- 
duction? Of the other industries related to it 
or dependent upon it? Have you ever been to 
an oil-producing field? We have all seen pic- 
tures of such fields. Most of us have seen oil 
trains, some may have seen oil steamers. Let 
each one tell something of what he knows, has 
read or heard or seen, of oil, oil production, 
uses, cost, etc. Is oil a paying business? 


I. PREPARATION FOR DETAILED STUDY 


It takes very little ingenuity on the part of 
the teacher to lead through the foregoing to 
an eager undertaking of the projects already 
stated. Details for working them out call for 
organization on the part of both teacher and 
class. 


1. In order to make our sand-table represen- 
tations, what shall we need? List the things 
called for in each portion of the project: the 
sand table, the sand, rock, shale, etc., for the 
cross-section of the oil-production field; the 
derricks, pumps, temporary storage tanks, 
shacks for the workmen; the refinery itself, 
the storage tanks, the loading rack, the pipe 
line, pumping stations, etc. 

2. How shall we get the information neces- 
sary for the working out of Project 1? Of 
Project II? Let the class divide itself into 
groups; each group visit a certain filling or 
service station of the community, and learn 
what they can of the oil sold there—the kind, 
just where it comes from, the big company 
that controls that particular oil, any facts on 
what is claimed for that oil as to character- 
istics, mileage, cost per gallon, cost per mile, 
etc.; each group to be held responsible for 
a certain portion of the sand-table reproduc- 
tion, the entire class serving as a consulting 
bureau, each one contributing what he can 
and holding himself responsible for the final 





success of the undertaking. The need of class 
reports on certain topics will already have be- 
come plain, and a list of such topics should be 
worked out, assignments made, and help as to 
finding material for these reports given where 
needed. Meanwhile, every one should be bus- 
ily collecting pictures, data, newspaper and 
magazine articles, listing references—con- 
tributing to an oil library, oil exhibit, oil 
bibliography. 


II. OUTLINE OF THE STUDY 


1. Petroleum: “rock oil”; account for the 


name. 


2. Importance. 

a. Rank as a mineral resource: petro- 
leum supplies a greater variety of needs than 
any other mineral except iron. 

b. Uses: Motive power in power plants, 
factories, locomotives, steamships; heat in 
homes; lighting; cleansing purposes; etc. 
Most important uses to drive automobiles, 
motor trucks, motor boats, submarines, air- 
planes. 

c. Money values. 


3. Sources. 

a. Formation.—Nature’s secret—‘“stored- 
up sunshine”; found in cracks and spaces be- 
tween limestone and sandstone rocks. Theory: 
ages ago, animals and plants were buried in 
sands beneath shallow waters of seashores or 
inclosed basins; in dry seasons, water evap- 
orated and left layers of salt; wet seasons 
flooded sands and clays in covering layers; 
ages passed during which pressure, heat and 
chemical action each brought about certain 
changes. Result: oil and gas, frequently ac- 
companied by salt beds or salt water, in pock- 
ets or between folds of earth’s strata. 

(Experiment: Place in irregular layers 
pieces of pumice stone, hard clay, soft stone, 
hard cardboard; place in a vessel containing 
oil and observe results. Note saturation, etc. 
Deduce what happens inside the earth when oil 
is formed in a sandstone region; in a shale 
region.) 


Construct Part 1 of Project I. 


b. Oil regions of our country. 

(1) The Appalachian Field—Kentucky, 
West Virginia, Pennsylvania, central and east- 
ern Ohio, New York, and Tennessee. 

.(2) The Lima-Indiana Field—north- 
western Ohio and Indiana. 

(3) The Illinois Field. 

(4) The Mid-Continent Field—Okla- 
homa, central and northern Texas, Kansas, 
northern Louisiana, and Arkansas. 

(5) The Rocky Mountain Field—Wy- 
oming, Montana, Utah, and Colorado. 

(6) The California Field. 


(7) The Gulf Field—coastal Texas and 


coastal Louisiana. 

As the study proceeds, visit these fields, 
learn of them as to time when exploited, yield, 
noted wells, noted producers, distributing 
points, etc. 


Make an oil map of the United States. 

c. Oil regions of other countries.—Mexico, 
Dutch West Indies, Russia, Rumania, India, 
Persia, Alberta (Canada). 

A group report of each field made. Each 
report illustrated; map of world, as well as oi 
country, used; good place to introduce use of 
graphics for getting desired data before class. 

Make an oil map of the world. 


4. History. 
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a. Oil as used by Indians and early set- 
tlers—Seneca Oil; Indian Oil, a “quack” med- 
icine. 

b. The first oil well. 

c. Commercialization and development. 

5. How obtained. 

a. Locating—old way: seeps, “hunches”; 
new way: geologic survey. What is “wild- 
catting”? 

b. Drilling. 

(1) “Percussion,” torpedoing. 

(2) Hydraulic rotary. 

Query: When the well is sunk, why does 
the oil rush up the pipe and gush out? What 
happens when a well “explodes”? 

ce. Kinds of wells. 

(1) “Gushers.” 

(2) “Pumpers.”—What is a “dry hole’? 

d. Depth—from a few hundred to five 
thousand feet or more. 

e. “Bringing in” a well. 

(1) Essentials: (a) Mechanical — ex- 
pensive machinery and equipment; (b) Human: 
expert mechanical knowledge, experience (the 
“drilling contractor” is usually hired on a 
footage basis and is paid for the number of 
feet drilled, whether a dry hole or a paying 
well results; competent “boss drillers” are 
scarce); (c) Money: well of from 4,500 to 
5,000 feet will cost from $100,000 to $200,000, 
according to skill and “luck.” 


(2) Steps—Erect derrick, 
and so forth. 

(3) Possible setbacks—collapse of der- 
rick; running into gas pocket, gas blowout; 
tools drop down hole (must be fished for, may 
be recovered within weeks, months, never; in 
latter case must be sidetracked or drilled 
through) ; casings may get loose and drop in; 
may “sand-up”; worst of all, water may flood 
over oil, necessitating, if possible, cementing- 
off (quantities of cement put into hole, pumped 
down through casings past water-bearing 
sands; after it hardens, plug of cement at bot- 
tom of casing is drilled through and the drill- 
ing to the oil-bearing sands is continued while 
the great mass of injected cement holds back 
the water) ; meanwhile, some near-by well may 
have “come in” and drained off the oil, or the 
gas pressure may have decreased so that the 
oil refuses to flow. 

(4) When the oil “spurts”—Tanking; 
keeping well on production, etc. 

f. Field Storage—Tanks, field usage, etc.; 
loss by run-off, by seepage, by evaporation; 
danger of fire. 

Description: An oil well on fire. 

Construct Part 2 of Project I. 

(To get the most effective reproduction, 
replace one end of the sand table with glass, 
so that the underground effect may be plainly 
visible throughout; build the producing field 


“spud in,” 
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on this end of the sand table, connecting the 
oil sands with the surface by means of a piece 
of tubing or pipe run near enough to the glass 
to be seen. Use derrick as standard of com- 
parison so that proportion may be maintained.) 

g. Refining. 

(1) Crude:a mixture of hydro-car- 
bons.—Differences in crudes; three types: 
paraffin base, asphalt, mixed base. 

(2) Process: application of heat.— 
Fractional Distillation: for spirits (benzine, 
gasoline), heat up to 302° F. (150° C.); for il- 
luminating oils, heat up to 545° F. or 572° F. 
(300° C.); intermediate and heavy oils, solid 
paraffin and residue obtained at still higher 
temperatures. Cracking: splitting products 
obtained by fractional distillation into still 
further products; note part played by conden- 
sation, cooling and compression, absorption. 
Note work of W. W. Burton, of the Standard 
Oil Company of Indiana. 

Construct Part 3 of Project I on end of 
sand table, opposite production-field. 

6. Products. 

a. Major: gasolene, kerosene, 
naphtha, vaseline, lubricating oil, 
asphalt, pitch, tar, coke. 

b. By-products: crayons, wax, carbon, 
chewing gum, candles, anesthetics, medicines, 
perfumes, etc., to the number of more than 
two hundred. 


benzine, 
paraflin, 


(Continued on page 79) 


Letters to a Country Teacher 


By 


DEAR ALICE:— 


Less than a month now, until you become a 
“sure enough” teacher. Are you frightened 
just a little bit over assuming so much respon- 
sibilty? Your last letter indicated as much. 
The position of teacher is indeed an important 
one. You will serve as one of the chief con- 
necting links between the child and all that 
is possible for him to attain. Therefore be 
sure that your link is a strong one. But you 
need not worry. Your own innate good judg- 
ment will lead you successfully through many 
difficult situations. Keep a cheerful, open mind 
and be willing to work. 

You told me, I think, that you had been in- 
side your schoolhouse just once. That was at 
the time of signing your contract. I am glad 
you met all the members of your school board 
then. You do not have that to look forward 
to. But another visit is almost a necessity. 

Ask John to take you out in the car. It will 
require the loss of one day’s time from the 
office but he will willingly help his “little” 
sister in that way, I am sure. When asking 
the district clerk for the schoolhouse key, tell 
him that you wish to look over the teaching 
equipment and supplies. Perhaps it would be 
well for him to go with you, as he will then be 
better able to judge of your needs as you point 
them out to him. Many school officers know 
very little about the condition of the equip- 
ment and supplies in the school. It is the wise 
teacher who talks these things over with her 
school board before the term begins. 

First examine the condition of your desk. 
Is it spacious, in good repair and provided with 
lock and key? Since it is a most necessary 
piece of apparatus and you will have to use it 
constantly throughout the year, you are cer- 
tainly entitled to as good a one as the district 
can afford. There should be two good sets of 
wall maps also—physical and political. See if 
they are in good condition. ; If torn and dis- 
reputable looking, they should be discarded 
and replaced by new ones. 


You should also be provided with two hand 
printing presses. They are to be found in most 
schools nowadays but sometimes they are worn 
out and many of the letters lacking. Besides 
the customary press with three-quarter inch 
type, there should be a small rubber-type set 
for the making of primary seat work. These 
should be kept in a closet or other place to 
which the children do not have access. 

Some form of multigraph or hektograph is 
necessary for the duplication of seat work, 
maps, lesson assignments etc. A mimeograph 
is quite an expensive piece of apparatus but it 
is a most useful one. All forms of maps, out- 
lines, circular letters, etc., may be duplicated 
on a good machine and the stencils may be 
preserved and used over and over again. I 
should like to see every rural school equipped 
with a mimeograph and also with a typewriter. 
In the hands of a good teacher such equipment 
will yield abundant returns in increased in- 
terest on the part of the pupils. 

By all means, Alice, make a thorough exam- 
ination of the textbooks. If the district fur- 
nishes them free for the children’s use, then 
ascertain the number and condition of each 
kind. Sort out all the worn-out books and 
save for the making of seat work. Make a list 
of the others and arrange them in piles ready 
for use. If they are old and considerably out 
of date, explain to the clerk the necessity for 
adopting new texts. Such action should be 
taken at a meeting of the school board and 
you should be present to describe the merits of 
various books. Here is your opportunity to 
make use of knowledge gained from perusal 
of the publishers’ catalogs. Most of these com- 
panies will send sample copies of the books 
you wish to consider. 

Look over the library, too. In so doing you 
will appreciate the value of your summer’s 
reading. Many libraries in country schools 
are so poorly chosen as to make them of al- 
most no value. Reference books should be up- 
to-date and simple enough for children’s 





-eation and promotions. 
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reading. Usually the books selected for home 
reading are too old for most of the children. 
In country schools, most of the pupils are un- 
der the sixth grade. Therefore, books selected 
for such libraries should be largely for the 
smaller pupils. Boys and girls in the upper 
grades may enjoy reading books below their 
grade but it is impossible for younger children 
to read books that are above them. 

You should find out, also, how much pri- 
mary material and supplies for seat work are 
on hand. Just think, Alice, years ago when I 
taught school in the country, I had to buy all 
that sort of thing out of my own slender in- 
come! Nowadays, most school boards recognize 
the need for scissors, paste, colored paper, 
blocks, pegs, beads, splints, etc., in teaching 
children of kindergarten age. There should 
be a mouse-proof cupboard in which all such 
supplies may be kept. Then you will wish to 
have everything put away in boxes, neatly 
labeled. 

Of course, not all of this can be accomplish- 
ed in that one short visit. You will keep these 
points in mind, however, and while there will 


observe just as many things as possible. Use 
your notebook freely for suggestions. One 
thing more before closing my letter. Obtain 


the last year’s records of attendance, classifi- 
Take them home with 
you for study. From them you should be able 
to make out a tentative program and list of 
classes. 

In my next letter I shall talk about that long- 
dreaded program-making. You have followed 
my suggestions so dutifully that I feel sure 
you will be quite as well prepared for your 
work as the average teacher who begins her 
teaching this year for the first time. So you 
need not worry one bit. 

Meanwhile, to assist you in every possible 
way is the greatest pleasure of 

Your teacher friend, 
ELIZABETH DALY. 
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June Paper Cutting Poster 
GRETCHEN AND HER PET DUCKS 
By Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


DIRECTIONS: Little Dutch Gretchen wears 
a blue dress with white apron, cap, and kerchief. 
Her stockings are blue and her wooden shoes a 
soft, light brown. Paint the ducklings soft, light 
yellow with orange bills and feet. The mother 
duck is white with orange bill and feet. The 
flowers may be bright yellow, pink, and blue with 
green leaves. Outline heavily before cutting. 
Mount as shown, using a strip of blue oatmeal 
wall paper 15 in. x 36 in. The lower part is green 
paper 6 in. x 36 in. with the upper edge torn in- 
stead of cut. The child and ducklings with the 
mother duck would make an attractive poster if 
cut from black and mounted on white or colored 
paper. If preferred the child may be omitted and 
the duck family used alone, omitting the two ly- 
ing down together. 
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lnstructor Poster Patterns—Books I and II. Each book contains 30 large sized patterns, including 20 Mother Goose subjects. Each book, 60 cents, postpaid. F. A. Owen Pub. Co. 
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A Study of Japan—A Sand-Table Project 


phere in those months is very sug- 

gestive of that of Japan; however, an 
interesting project may be worked out in any 
month of the school year. 

This is only an outline of the plan that I used. 
Any thoughtful teacher can alter to to suit 
her own convenience. 

1. Surface of the country. 
a) Hilly and mountainous. 
b) Mt. Fujiyama, 12,000 ft. above sea level; 
top always covered with snow except in 
July and August. 

c) Study of lakes 
2. Bridges. 

a) Architecture. 

b) Use. 

c) Material. 

38. Cherry trees. 
a) Value of fruit. Complete study of sub- 
ject, including blossoms. 
4. Flowers. 
a) Wistaria. 
b) Chrysanthemum. 
. People. 

a) Manner of dress. 

b) Speech. 

c) Customs. 

d) Dispositions. 

(1) Happiness of Japanese children. 
6. Homes. 
a) Architecture. 
b) Inside of homes. 
(1) Floor covering (matting). 


HE best months in which to study about 
| Japan are May and June, as our atmos- 


or 


By SALLYE JOLLY 


(2) Beds (quilts laid on floor). 
(3) Pillows (blocks of wood). 
7. Manner of living. 

a) Chopsticks. 

b) Playing on stringed instruments. 
(1) Peculiarity of their music. 
(2) Music of other foreign nations. 
(3) Our music. 

c) Favorite Diversions. 

(1) Chess 

(2) Cards. 

(3) Baseball. 

(4) Tennis. 

(5) Wrestling. 

(6) Theater. 
8. Industries. 

a) Farming. 

(1) Rice, barley, wheat, millet, maize, 
garden vegetables. 
(2) Complete study of each topic. 

b) Silk. 

(1) Study of silkworm and silk trade. 

c) Cotton weaving. 

d) Production of camphor. 

(1) Uses. 
(2) Source. 
(3) Manner of preparation. 

e) Fishing. 

(1) Use of fish as food. 
(2) Different kinds of fish. 
(3) Habits of fish. 

f) Mining. 

g) Manufacture of lacquered ware. 

h) Making of paper and glass. 

i) Poultry raising. 


j) Each of these subjects is taken separ- 
ately and studied thoroughly. 
9. Religion. 

a) Buddhists. 

b) Prayer shops. 

c) Compare with our religion. 

10. Conveyances. 

a) Oxen (for transportation of freight). 

b) Horse car. 

c) Stage. 

d) Bicycle. 

e) Jinrikisha. 

f) Comparison with conveyances of the 

rest of the world. 

The scene was placed on the sand table as 
each article was studied. Mt. Fujiyama was 
made and covered with snow, cotton batting 
being used. For the lake, we put blue paper 
and cut-out fish under glass. A bridge was 
made across the lake, and a Japanese woman 
placed on it. 

Cherry trees were made as follows. Dead 
weeds were bent into the shape of trees, and 
were then covered with glue. Pink crepe paper 


' was snipped and the tree covered with the 


tiny pieces. These trees were placed all 
around the sand table. 

Wistaria blooms were made by cutting 
small lavender crepe paper circles, twisting 
them, and stringing them in clusters. The 
houses were easily made of brown construc- 
tion paper. A temple, too, was made, and a 
figure of Buddha placed before it. 

Several of the principal crops were put on 

(Continued on page 81) 


The First- and Second-Grade Library ‘Table 


By 


OW many first and second grades have 

a library table? Very few have, I be- 

lieve, and yet as a source of enjoy- 

ment and as a real benefit, to both 
the teacher and the children, there are few 
things that can equal it. This is the story of 
ours. 

Somewhere in someone’s cellar there was a 
table, old and useless. It was rescued, and 
our sympathetic janitor gave it a coat of paint 
and some varnish. Then an attractive cover 
was found, a plant was bought for the center, 
and our table was ready. 

Next came the problem of books. In the 
closet were stacks of old books, consisting of 
primers, first and second readers, and books 
brought in and left by children who had gone 
on to higher grades. There were books of 
verse, nature books, old geographies, and 
arithmetics. These were sorted and the best 
of them were looked over, cleaned, mended, 
and put aside for future use, while the others 
went back to the cupboard or were cut up for 
seat work. An excellent edition of Steven- 
son’s “A Child’s Garden of Verses,” a well il- 
lustrated “Mother Goose,” and several scrap- 
books were added to the collection. 

The scrapbooks were made of heavy gray- 
blue paper, nine by twelve inches, and on no 
page were there more than two pictures. 
When many small pictures are crowded on a 
page it becomes confusing and the child loses 
interest. Pictures good in subject, line, and 
color are not hard to secure nowadays. I have 


found it better to have several scrapbooks 


with fewer pages, than one or two with many 
pages. 

The table was divided, one side for the first 
grade and one for the second, as ours is a two- 
grade room. On the first-grade side were the 
scrapbooks, the “Mother Goose,” and a few of 
the very simple primers. The second graders 
were given “A Child’s Garden of Verses” 
and several of the first-year readers. In the 
course of the morning the children were told, 
“When you finish your work you will find 
some books to look at on the library table.” 

It was their table, and I, as the teacher, had 
only to supervise the reading materials. At 
first there was confusion, so the children 
found it necessary to make some regulations 
governing the use of the books. Following a 
few leading suggestions of mine, the second 
graders made these rules: 

1. All children borrowing books must have 
clean hands. 

2. Only one child may leave his or her seat 
at a time. 

3. No child may change a book more than 
once during a period. 

The library table was to be used before 
school or at any time during the day, when the 
seat work for the period had been accom- 
plished. The books were in great demand. 
By Christmas time we had exhausted our stock 
and were borrowing supplementary books 
from the third grade, and books from the pub- 
lic library. Children were also bringing 
books from home. This presented a new prob- 
lem, for people still insist, in spite of much 
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helpful propaganda, on giving children books 
that are unfit for them. Thus no book was 
allowed to appear on the table until it had 
passed the censor. 

There arose, quite naturally, the question 
of taking the books home to read, and of the 
children borrowing books from one another. 
I found it much easier to take charge of this 
end of the library myself, keeping a list of the 
books borrowed and the dates. The children 
were allowed to keep the books any reasonable 
length of time, provided I was sure that they 
were being read. It is an easy matter to keep 
track of this. Often during the morning ex- 
ercises the children were asked to read all or 
part of their favorite story in the book of the 
moment, to tell what they thought of such and 
such a book, or to recite a verse that they had 
liked and learned. 

The privilege of borrowing books for home 
use was forfeited for a week or more, if a 
book was not returned when asked for, or was 
abused in any way. 

By the end of the year I found that most of 
the second-grade children had read, in addi- 
tion to their regular work, many of the fol- 
lowing: 

The Eskimo Twins. 

The Dutch Twins. 

Japanese Fairy Tales Retold. 

Tales of the Red Children. 

Hawkeye. 

Ab, the Cave Man. 

Old Mother West Wind. 

Mother West Wind’s Children. 


(Continued on page 81) 
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June Jointed Toy---The Jolly Clown 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


The Jolly Clown wears a white suit, hat and shoes trimmed in bright red. 
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The School 


By Mary Agnes Davis 
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FTER the long spring months, when 

fresh fruit and vegetables are so 

difficult to obtain unless we have ac- 

cess to the markets, comes the beauti- 
ful month of June, bringing fresh things 
to cook and eat. We have rhubarb, cherries, 
strawberries, radishes, scallions, and water- 
cress, all of which help us in adding color as 
well as something tasty to our menus. The 
cherries can be cooked or uncooked, but the 
strawberries we enjoy most when they are un- 
cooked. Strawberries with cookies or a piece 
of sponge cake make a delightful dessert 
whether at school or at home. The radishes 
and scallions supply us with some new and 
fresh vegetables. 

June also gives us pretty flowers for the 
dining-room table. Flowers add to the pleas- 
ure of a meal that is daintily and attractively 
served, for they tend to make us happy. We 
should be happy while eating in order that we 
may secure the best results in the digestive 
system. 

The dining-room table that has fresh, clean 
linen, silver and china that is bright and clean 
and placed neatly, and flowers that are ar- 
ranged neatly and artistically, tempts the ap- 
petite before one sees the food. 

The improvised table at school, which may 
have to be the pupil’s desk, with a paper nap- 
kin for a tablecloth, can be made very attrac- 
tive by the addition of one or two flowers. 
There is scarcely a child who cannot find a 
flower of some kind to use on his or her table. 
The teaching of table manners becomes a less 
difficult task when the child is surrounded by 
such an environment. 

The end of the school term is the time when 
we ask for needed equipment for the fall. Per- 
haps we should look over our equipment and 
make plans to obtain the pieces which are 
lacking. The picnic lunch, suggested in the 
May number of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRI- 
MARY PLANS, will show the patrons and the 
school board the value of the school lunch, 
and should help to gain their co-operation in 
securing the necessary equipment. 


A SvuGcestep List oF NECESSARY EQUIPMENT FOR 
Hot LUNCHES IN A ONE-Room ScHOOL 


stove 

table on which to work 

cupboard in which to keep utensils 
vegetable brush 

can opener 

soup ladle 

large spoon 

tablespoon 

teaspoon 

paring knife 

large sharp knife 

egg beater 

measuring cup (% pint) 

quart measure 

nest of bowls (5 in number) 
strainer or sieve 

eight-quart saucepan or kettle with cover 
six-quart saucepan with cover 
six-quart double boiler 
four-quart double boiler 

water pail 

four-quart dripping pans or baking dishes 
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1 container for flour 

1 container for sugar 

1 container for salt 

2 ten-quart dishpans 

1 soap dish 

1 dish cloth 

6 dish towels 
- 1 wash basin 

Each pupil should have 2 cups and saucers, 
1 sauce dish, 1 plate, 1 knife, 1 fork, and 1 
spoon. 

If the equipment is being bought for the 
school and not contributed by the patrons, one 
should select a kind that will stand the hard 
usage that is necessitated by limited equipment. 

Rice growing is an important industry of 
some of the southern states. South Carolina is 
said to produce the best rice in the United 








Menus for June 


Baked Rice and * Cheese 
Whole Wheat Bread Sandwich 
Stewed Rhubarb or Stewed Cherries 
Milk or Cocoa 


Creamed Frizzled Beef 


Watercress Sandwich 
or 
Whole Wheat Roll and Butter 


Fresh Strawberries 
Sponge Cake 
Milk or Cocoa 




















States. Rice is also grown in China, Japan, 
and India. It contains a very large percentage 
of starch, but a very small percentage of fat, 
protein, and mineral matter. Hence, to add the 
lacking food properties rice is often prepared 
in combination with milk, or a milk product 
such as cheese, or with vegetables. 

It is said that South Carolina and Japanese 
rice contain more fat than rice grown in other 
sections. 

Rice goes through a process of polishing 
which gives it a very smooth and pearly ap- 
pearance. This process also removes much of 


the nourishment in the rice. “Food Industries” 
by Vulte and Vanderbilt says “Unpolished 
rice is more economical, has greater food value 
and has a richer taste which makes the rice 
served in oriental countries so much superior 
to that grown here.” 





BAKED RICE. AND CHEESE 
Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each (% 
pint size) 
Recipe: 
3 quarts boiling water 
2% cups rice 
1% tablespoons salt 
% cup butter 
% cup flour 
1% quarts milk 
% pound cheese 
2 teaspoons salt 
¥% teaspoon pepper 
1 cup soft bread crumbs 
Utensils Needed: 


six-quart saucepan with cover 
sieve or strainer 
four-quart double boiler 
measuring cup (% pint) 
tablespoon 
paring knife 
teaspoon 
four-quart dripping pan or baking dishes 

Put three quarts of cold water in the sauce- 
pan to boil. Measure the rice; put it in the 
strainer and run cold water through it to wash 
it. Add the rice to the boiling water. Add the 
salt, and cook the mixture until the rice ab- 
sorbs all the water and the rice grains are soft. 
Stir often to prevent the rice from sticking 
to the saucepan. As the rice absorbs the water 
turn the fire lower to prevent it from burning. 
Melt the butter in the top of the double boiler, 
add the flour, and stir to keep it smooth. Add 
the milk gradually, stirring while you add it. 
Place this mixture over the fire and cook it 
until it boils, stirring all the time. Just as 
soon as it boils remove it from over the fire 
and place it over the bottom part of the double 
boiler, which has hot water in it, and add the 
cheese, which has been cut very fine. Add the 
salt and pepper and cook the mixture until the 
cheese has melted; then pour the cheese sauce 
into the rice. Mix thoroughly and pour this 
mixture into the dripping pan or baking dishes 
which have been been greased with butter. 
Sprinkle the soft bread crumbs over the top, 
and brown the mixture in the oven. 
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STEWED RHUBARB 
Twenty portions of one-third cup each 
Recipe: 
5 pounds rhubarb 
1 pint water 
1 quart or 2 pounds sugar 
Utensils Needed: 
1 six-quart saucepan with cover 
1 measuring cup 
1 large spoon 
1 paring knife 
Cut all the leaves off the rhubarb; wash it 
and cut it in about one-inch pieces. Put it in 
the saucepan and add the water. Cover with 
the lid and cook until the pieces are broken up. 
Add the sugar and let it boil three minutes. 
Cool and serve. 


STEWED CHERRIES 
Twenty portions of one-half cup each 
Recipe: 
4 quarts cherries 
1 pint water 
2 cups sugar . 
; (Continued on page 91) 
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children. “Come, children, you have heard what the 
fireworks have to say. It is up to you to decide what 
to do about using them on the Fourth. Those in 
favor of the fireworks say ‘Yes.’” The children re- 
main silent. Uncle Sam looks pleased and says, 
“Those against them say ‘No.’” A loud “No” is the 
reply. 

Uncle Sam says, “I am well pleased indeed, and 
we will plan to honor the great day in some safe and 
pleasant way and let the fireworks alone.” 

The fireworks walk off dejectedly as the children 


recite this verse: 


“F is for Fire— 
It fills us with fear, 
So let us be careful 
That none may start here.” 
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ranging a play for the closing week. The play 

was about a Fourth of July celebration. The 
children planned the play themselves. They decided 
that one boy should be Uncle Sam and that some of 
the other children should be certain fireworks. 
Benny was to be a cannon cracker, Bobby a toy pis- 
tol, Jessie a pin wheel, Nellie a sparkler, Ada a Chi- 
nese firecracker, and Jack a son-of-a-gun. 

In the play the fireworks ask Uncle Sam’s permis- 
sion to be exploded in honor of the Fourth. Uncle 
Sam replies, “That is a question which the children 
must decide. Suppose you explain yourselves to 
them and then let them vote. You must tell the ex- 
act truth about yourselves. You, pin wheel, speak 
up—explain yourself.” 

Then the pin wheel speaks, “I am not so dangerous 


‘Ls children in Miss Wright’s grade were ar- 

















This page, when folded, forms a booklet which may be given to children for a Sight Reading Lesson. 
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A Recreation Program for a Small-Town School 


Epitor’s Note: Mr. Norem served as superin- 
tendent at Elkton, South Dakota, from September, 
1921, to June, 1924. When he wrote this article 
he was registered in the Graduate School of the 
University of Minnesota for work leading to the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy. We believe our 
readers will find helpfully suggestive this account 
of the accomplishment of a young, enthusiastic, 
progressive superintendent in a typical small com- 
munity of the mid-west. 


E in Elkton, South Dakota, were com- 
fronted with the same problems that 
confront everybody everywhere 
working in schools in communities 

like ours. We didn’t know just what to do with 
the children during recess. Many of the chil- 
dren would rather stay inside and work than 
go outside and play. Some of the bigger boys 
always succeeded in sneaking off and smoking. 
There was the occasional complaint by a moth- 
er that one of the older boys had injured her 
child morally. Or a small child might come 
running in to the teacher crying and complain- 
ing that an older child had hurt him or her. 

It seemed impossible to stop the boys from 
smoking. If they were caught once, they were 
more careful not to be caught the next time. 
Their cigarettes could be taken from them, 
but it was easy for them to get more. The boy 
who exerted an evil influence could be pun- 
ished, but harm had already been done. The 
child who had been hurt could be comforted 
and the older child punished, but this again 
did not help much. There was an occasional 
fight, the genesis of which was always so in- 
volved and complicated that invariably it seem- 
ed impossible to get the true facts. 

All this was bad. It was hard on the tedch- 
ers. It sometimes caused ill feeling among 
parents. Above all it was unwholesome for the 
pupils. 

The children would rather stay in and work 
during recess simply because they had not 
learned how to play harmoniously with one 
another. Fully realizing the situation, the 
grade teachers gladly responded to the request 
to go out and play with the children during 
recess. It was thought that play could be made 
so interesting that there would no longer be 
pupils who wished to remain indoors. It was 
hoped that the difficulties with fighting and 
smoking could to some extent be overcome by 
simply taking up the time of the pupils with 
wholesome, hearty play. 


By RALPH A. NOREM 


For purely practical reasons, it was impos- 
sible to extend the supervised play to the time 
before and after school and during the noon 
hour. The high and elementary schools were 
housed in the same building. Altogether we 
had an enrollment of 150 pupils, of whom 
about fifty were high school students. Having 
a limited playground, we did not have room for 
all at one time. The athletic practice of the 
high school students usually left little room 
for the other children, especially after school. 

Supervised play for thirty minutes a day can 
scarcely be called a great innovation. It cer- 
tainly is not beyond the power of any school. 
In our case it had the effect of changing en- 
tirely the attitude of the children. They were 
learning how to play in harmony with one an- 
other, and this had its influence beyond the 
time when the teachers were playing with them. 
They also learned new games to play. The 
fighting and smoking difficulties virtually van- 
ished during the time the children were on the 
school grounds. That which was unwholesome 
was eliminated because the time of the chil- 
dren was taken up with wholesome activity. 

What games did they play? Any and all 
games which children like to play were in- 
cluded. “Pom-pom-pull-away” appeared to be 
the most satisfactory of all. This was a game 
which all but the tiniest tots could play, and 
it was a game which required no equipment. 
The big boys found plenty of exercise catching 
other big boys; and the little girls could oc- 
cupy themselves with catching other little 
girls, off on the side where they would not 
be hurt by the big boys. “Farmer in the Dell” 
and “Oats, Peas, Beans, and Barley” also be- 
came popular among the smaller children. 

With any given group of boys, big or small, 
a baseball and a bat could usually be relied 
upon to solve all difficulties. For us it was 
only necessary to secure a basket ball in order 
to make use of fixtures already on the grounds. 
This supplied the most strenuous play for the 
bigger boys. An old tennis net was provided, 
standards made in the manual training room, 
a volley ball secured, and an appropriate game 
was ready for the bigger girls. There were 
also standards for swings on the _ school 
grounds, for which it was only necessary to 
provide rope, and keep it provided. 

In the grades we had four teachers, each 
teacher having two grades. It is obvious from 


what has been said that’ all the teachers could 
be kept amply busy while out on the play- 
ground. It was their task to play, not to gov- 
ern. No effort was made to divide the children 
according to grades or rooms, but two of the 
teachers took charge of the games and activi- 
ties of the smaller children, and two others of 
the older pupils’ recreation. 

_All grades and departments being housed in 
the same building, we sought to deal with the 
entire school as a unit. At the beginning of 
the year the teachers arranged to have a ser- 
ies of five or six programs during the school 
year for which an admission price would be 
charged. The price was not great. The ad- 
mission price for grade children was placed 
at 5 cents, for high school students at 10 cents, 
and for adults at 25 cents. The purpose of 
these programs was twofold: (1) To provide 
opportunities for the pupils to appear in pub- 
lic before real audiences; (2) To raise funds 
for playground equipment and for other things. 

There were three musical organizations in 
high school, a boys’ glee club, a girls’ glee 
club, and an orchestra. One or more of these 
organizations could usually be depended upon 
for selections at each program. These pro- 
grams also offered the members of the public 
speaking class a chance to appear often in pub- 
lic to give readings and orations. A stereopti- 
con was frequently used to give illustrated lec- 
tures. In such cases, the children themselves 
memorized and delivered the discussions that 
went with the slides. These lectures were al- 
ways learned as a part of the regular school 
work, and graded accordingly. The child who 
delivered his the best was given the highest 
grade. At one of these programs we had a 
spelling match with a neighboring city. 

It was carefully planned to have a large 
group of small children, preferably in an ac- 
tion song, on each program. This not only 
gave the younger pupils an opportunity to do 
something, but it invariably had the effect of 
bringing out the parents as well. The pres- 
ence of the parents had two immediate effects. 
It brought them into closer contact with what 
the children were doing in school, and it in- 
creased the number of quarters for our coffers. 

Preparatory work for these programs was 
always made a part of the regular school work. 
In high school credit was given for it. 

(Continued on page 85) 


Teamwork in Current Events 


By AUGUSTA M. TAPPAN 


EAMS! Sides! What boy or girl of sev- 
enth or eighth grade age has not felt 
the magic appeal of these words? 

In casting about for “something new 
under the sun” in Current Events work that 
would arouse and hold the interest of the boys 
and girls, we hit upon the following. 

The class was divided into two teams, each 
made up of one half of the pupils. These 
teams, early in September, voted upon names to 
be used for the year. Every week each team 
elected a captain (to serve for one week) who 
should preside during the recitation and have 
cherge of planning the program for his team. 
The captains conferred upon the division of the 
Current Events paper and assigned parts to 
their teams. The assignment was prepared 


over the week-end, reference work was done 
at the public library, and pictures were se- 
cured. The daily papers and magazines were 
consulted for supplementary material. 

The recitation period was divided into fif- 
teen-minute halves. Three judges, usually 
student teachers from the Normal School, were 
secured by the captains to decide which team 
made its recitation the more interesting. 

The scoring was another interesting feature. 
This was done by each captain during the reci- 
tation. A recitation on material in the paper 
was given one point. By bringing in addi- 
tional facts, as a result of reference study, an 
added point could be earned, while pictures to 
illustrate the recitation would add still another 
point. 


Members of the team reciting gave additions 
to the recitation, each addition counting one- 
half point. The opposing team corrected mis- 
takes in subject matter and English. The 
team in whose favor the judges voted gained 
five points. The yearly scores were kept for 
both teams. 

Each team had a bulletin board on which 
the captain posted the most interesting pictures 
brought in. The best display, from the stand- 
point of interest and arrangement, gained an- 
other five points. 

This method has developed initiative on the 
part of the pupils, given them all the practice 
of planning a program and presiding, and may 
truly be said to be educative in that this ‘‘ac- 
tivity has led to further activity.” 
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6 6 ILL you mail my article in 
the very first pillar box that 
you see when you reach Lon- 

Father asked. 

“IT want it to go on to-day’s steamer if pos- 


don, Peggy ?” 


sible.” 


“Certainly, Father,” I replied, taking from 
his hand one of the long fat envelopes with 
which I had become familiar during our trip 
in foreign lands. Little did I think that day 


when Father brought 
home the astonishing news 
that his paper, The Star, 
was sending him to the 
East to supply special trav- 
el articles that our trip 
would take us around the 
world. After nine months 
of travel we were in Eng- 
land, the guests of Mrs. 
Hargreave, Mother’s 
friend of art-student days 
in Paris, whom we had met 
in Italy. 

Every day from the mo- 
ment that the soft-voiced, 
rosy-cheeked little maid 
brought my bath in the 
morning, until, candle iin 
hand, I mounted the slip- 
pery oak staircase to bed, 
I felt quite as if I were a 
part of an English story, 
“Little Lord Fauntleroy,” 
perhaps. There was even 
a real little lord on an es- 
tate near by, not to mention 
the several grown-up ones 
who came to the Har- 
greaves’ dinner parties. 

“Please, Miss Margaret, 
the car will be ready in ten 
minutes,” announced the 
parlor maid. “And please, 
Miss, mind your umbrella 
this time.” My forgetful- 
ness of being prepared for 
the frequency of English 
showers had become quite 
a joke in the household. 

To-day Miss Pilkington, 
little Alice Hargreave’s 
governess, was taking us 
up to London for a sight- 
seeing trip. Mother and 





her friend were following later to visit the 
Royal Academy art galleries, and Mr. Har- 
greave was going to show Father and my 
brother, Bob, the old university town) of 
Cambridge. 

I ran out of doors for a sniff of the fresh 
morning air laden with the scent of roses. 

“What a pity,” I said to myself, “to leave 
behind these velvety lawns, these country 
lanes, and rose-covered thatched cottages 
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“Now for a bit of luncheon, and then we will go to the Abbey,” Miss Pilkington 
announced as we left the Tower. 


of the village for noisy, crowded London.” 

Of course I was anxious to see as much 
as possible of the biggest city in the world, 
and I was grateful to Mother’s friends for 
the trips that they had planned for us in 
the city. Yet the freshness, the greenness, 
and the fragrance of the English country- 
side called out to me this morning to stay 
and enjoy them. 
why Mrs. Hargreave, unlike many of her 


I could well understand 


fashionable friends, did 
not care to take a house 
in the city for the “sea- 
son,” as the English people 
call May to July when Par- 
liament is sitting and most 
of the society people are in 
town. 

As the car whisked us to 
the station, I was wishing 
it were taking us instead 
for such another long drive 
as we had had the day be- 
fore. We had rolled along 
past a checkerboard of 
farms, which the same fam- 
ilies had been tilling for 
generations, as tenants for 
wealthy country squires 
like Mr. Hargreave, or for 
some nobleman. We had 
passed forests of ancient 
oaks and the ivy-covered 


ruins of real storybook 
castles. 
“Peggy Bates,” I de- 


clared severely to myself, 
“you are getting to be 
quite too fussy and unap- 
preciative for a person of 
your twelve years. Why, 
a year ago, the thought of 
visiting the Tower of Lon- 
don and Westminster Ab- 
bey would have made you 
dance with joy!” 

So I took my ungrateful 
and ungracious self in 
hand, and by the time that 
the train glided into the 
station in that quiet, well- 
behaved way of English 
trains, I was ready for 
whatever new adventures 
offered. 

(Continued on page 93) 
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The Letters of Rita and Her Uncle Albert 


Epitor’s Note: “Rita” is better known to the reading 
public as Gertrude Chandler Warner, author of The 
House of Delight, The Box Car Children, Star Stories 
for Little Folks, and many contributions to NORMAL IN- 
STRUCTOR and other educational and literary magazines. 
With her sister, Frances Lester Warner, she wrote 
Life’s Minor Collisions. She is a teacher in the schools 
of Putnam, Conn. “Uncle Albert,” under his proper 
name of Ralph C. Jenkins, has also been one of our 
valued contributors. He is Superintendent of Schools in 
Putnam, and has given courses at Keene (N.H.) State 
Normal School. 








Edgewood, Mass., 
May 4th. 
DEAR UNCLE ALBERT: 

I’m sure this will be the last long letter I 
shall have time to write before school closes. 
We have been in such a bustle over here, get- 
ting ready for May Day, that I haven’t had a 
minute to think about summer and the sea- 
shore, and the old raft, and the fish lines under 
the cottage. What a different life that will be, 
with no responsibility greater than catching 
the biggest flounder, or getting the best-look- 
ing coat of tan! However, I know that I shall 
not be able to walk down the beach again, past 
the rows of sand tunnels and crowds of noisy 
children, with exactly the same carefree at- 
titude toward them as last summer. I never, 
now, see any youngster under four feet tall 
without feeling a great wave of responsibility, 
even if I don’t know the child. 

Last week I had my children write out in 
their best handwriting the following: 

WHAT I HAVE LEARNED IN THE FIRST GRADE 
(The children thought up the items themselves) 


. I have learned to read. 

. I have learned to write. 

. I have learned to do number work. 

. I have learned to say “Pardon me.” | 

. I have learned to say “Thank you.” 

. I have learned to sing thirty songs. 

. I have learned to brush my teeth. 

. I have learned to bring my handkerchief. 
. I have learned to drink milk. 

10. I have learned to think of others first. 

I plead guilty to being the author of Number 
10. I know you will recognize the pedant in it, 
so I might as well confess. I tried to elicit this 
tenth item from the children, but not a gleam 
of light seemed to come forth. I have harped 
on this subject, day in and day out, but evident- 
ly that is one of the things the children have 
not learned. At any rate, they don‘t think they 
have, so I imagine it has not made the impres- 
sion I hoped for. 

I have tried to cheer myself with the thought 
that they do seem to have learned to carry a 
handkerchief. If you could have observed their 
handkerchief-less state during the bronchial- 
cold season, you would know that this is a real 
accomplishment. 

I looked these papers over carefully, and on 
each one which represented conscientious work 
on the part of the writer, I pasted a gold seal 
two inches in diameter and a red ribbon, giving 
an effect of very official approval. The children 
seemed to value the decoration highly. 

When I reached home that night, I suddenly 
wrote down in my Plan Book— 


CaANaoapRwWN Re 


WuaT I (RITA) HAVE LEARNED IN THE FIRST 
GRADE 


Then I sat at my desk looking steadily at the 
radiator for about ten minutes, thinking what 
to write. It is not so easy to condense what I 
have learned into ten short sentences. In fan- 
cy, each separate item needs a pargaraph of 
explanation and qualification. It’s like the 
pervasiveness of “bones-ache” in grippe. When 
a lesson permeates your whole system and be- 
comes a part of your manner of living, it isn’t 
easy to put your thumb on it. I cannot say I 
have learned Patience. for there is nobody in 


the world so wildly impatient as I am. But, in 
a way, that is just what I have learned, quali- 
fied as follows: I have discovered that when 
it seems hopeless—impossible—to get a thing 
across to children, this is the grand moment 
when the tide turns. Given: your children at 
lowest ebb—retrograding, apparently. If you 
can muster a final effort, and manage one more 
wave, it will break over the line. 

I found this out when teaching music nota- 
tion. We were struggling with the interval la 
to me. I had just decided once for all that this 
was really too difficult for my children, and I 
had prepared a little statement for the Music 
Supervisor to this effect. I had my children 
stand and shake themselves, turn around three 
times and make a wish that the next time would 
be right. And then light began to break. Then 
they did it so nearly right, that we tried until 
it was absolutely so. And our room can sing 
la to me as recreation now. 

The same thing happened when I was teach- 
ing a difficult rhythm to my Band, and when I 
was teaching a folk dance. So I formulated my 
little axiom. Of course I could have profited 
by the old adage, “It’s the darkest hour just be- 
fore dawn.” But we have to learn things like 
that for ourselves, it seems. 

Second, I have learned that the very best 
thing that can happen to a beginning teacher 
is to have a sympathetic older teacher hard by 
for encouragement purposes. (This is you, in 
case you don’t recognize yourself.) Next year, 
I can be a “sympathetic older teacher” myself, 
to the new third grade teacher, aged twenty. 

I am sure you will be interested in this mir- 
aculous story. You would not believe it if you 
did not know that I would tell you the absolute 
truth. Theodore has not learned to read worth 
a cent. I tried all the tricks I knew without 
success. Each week, as I re-classified my chil- 
dren, and wrote the result down in my Plan 
Book, Theodore was most certainly in the list 
“Probably Not Promoted.” (More of this Plan 
Book later; don’t let me forget it.) . Theodore 
comes of a fine family, with educated parents, 
and one brilliant brother, but the process of 
learning to read was painful to all concerned. 
Arithmetic he did glibly, his language put me 
to shame, and I have never seen such a con- 
scientious plugger in the line of seat work. On 
April 9th, just twenty-five days ago, I sorrow- 
fully put Theodore’s name on the list “Surely 
Not Promoted.” The next day when Theodore 
advanced to the front of the room with the 
Baby Chicken Class (which being interpreted, 
means the submerged tenth), I showed a flash 
card which nobody knew. Theodore surprised 
me by offering his opinon that it was “muff”’— 
which it was. He then continued in a wholly 
explanatory way to state that if it had “et” on 
the end, it would be “muffet.” “Like Little 
Miss Muffet, you know,” he explained. 

“Theodore,” I said, “I didn’t know you knew 
‘muff.’ ” 4 

“T didn’t until last night,” replied Theodore. 
“But now I can read several pages.” (He lisps, 
so I despair of spelling “pages” to convey the 
right effect.) 

I offered him a book, and asked him which of 
the several pages he could read, and he began 
at the beginning and read until I had to ask 
him to stop. At this present writing, Theodore 
is my best reader. I do not know what hap- 
pened, or what I could have done to make it 
happen sooner. Hoping for light, I asked him 
how he knew what the words were. “I just 
think of it first, and then I know,” is all he can 
tell me. I tested him then, with the Binet test, 
and when I asked him how a ship and an auto- 
mobile were alike, he said that each had an en- 
gine. He also said that an egg differed from a 
stone. in that it was more “delicate.” He can 


read practically anything now that he can un- 
derstand. So he graduates summa cum laude. 
I shall not despair next year of any child until 
the “lass day of school,” as Dominick says. 

This year has been a series of surprises— 
both kinds. Some children who began in the C 
Class are nowin A. One child has been reading 
all this year in all three classes; a brilliant 
child with diffused attention. A _ substitute 
teacher would be nonplused by the complicated 
division of classes. Which brings me to my 
Plan Book. 

It really is not so much a Plan Book as it is 
a Diary, and it certainly is not for public con- 
sumption. In it I-have noted exactly what my 
different classes were doing at different dates. 
Next year it will be invaluable to me. I shall 
not be so frightened if my B class seems un- 
bearably slow, for this one did, and yet the 
children can read wonderfully well, for ten 
months’ practice. Imagine learning to read a 
language in ten months, anyway! It took us 
four years to learn to read French passably 
well, and we already had two other languages 
to help us along. Every bit of handwork is 
noted in this book, with directions for dyeing 
Easter eggs, making May baskets, playing pho- 
netic games, lists of songs which are most pop- 
ular, and the best-loved stories. 

One day this year I gave my children colored 
squares and paste, and hung up a geometric de- 
sign for them to copy. It was much too com- 
plicated, and I finally had to drop everything 
and analyze the design in my own mind and 
make two copies for them—one a simple cross. 
When they completed the cross, they could eas- 
ily fill in the rest. I put this idea into my book, 
together with a notation that I finally got thirty 
perfect designs. Next year it will be a simple 
matter to give out two copies to start with. In 
fact, if I were required to keep a Plan Book for 
the Supervisor’s benefit, I should keep another 
for my own. 

Yesterday one of the mothers told me that 
her little girl came home and said Miss Wood- 
ward had four pairs of school shoes, and she 
shined her tan ones (the ones with three 
straps) every Monday and every Wednesday. 
And that she had had her hair marcelled that 
day. Her mother told her she was sure it was 
natural wave, but Celia still insisted it was 
done with a hot iron. “You wouldn’t think,” 
concluded the mother, “that children were so 
noticeable, would you?” 

I assured her that I most certainly wouldn’t, 
inwardly mourning that I had not shined my 
tan shoes Tuesday as well as Monday and Wed- 
nesday. Next year I shall try never to let any 
of these details slip, for the lapse is what chil- 
dren remember about you. I have learned this 
in the first grade, I think: that details in ap- 
pearance count almost as much as details in 
teaching. I have often brought up the morals 
of Grade One by wearing a new “pair of 
beads.” 

You wouldn’t think it, but I have left my 
most important idea until last. A man lec- 
tured over here last week, on the subject you 
mentioned in your last letter, Character Build- 
ing. This year I have mainly worried about 
teaching my children to read. Next year, al- 
though I still hope to teach them to read, I shall 
plan to worry mostly about their morals. It is 
certainly appalling how little control children 
have over themselves. One mother begged me 
to break her little boy of telling lies. She said 
to me, “I can’t seem to do it, but you see I have 
him only while he is eating his meals, and just 
before bedtime, and you have him most of the 
day. He is out playing from three till six, un- 
der nobody’s supervision.” 

I feel now as if I should teach self-control, 


(Continued on pare 80) 
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Transportation s/s 
. By Maude M. Grant ip p | 
Tilustrated by Doris Howard 


For folks to travel far and near, 
There must be vehicles , thats clear. 


Now in the days of long aqo, 
They had ihe” WL, nd aa 


The 2 and the flat = > too, 
And then the MA came to view. 








slow. 












Prem S traveling fast, 
go darting past. 


The és are full of motor ee , 
At night their © © gleam like “Sian . 


Whod ever think that we could fly? 
Yet many #& dof the sky. 


And in the depths of ocean blue. 
The —~ are sailing foo. 
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Slogans That Will Work Wonders 


By ANABEL WINDFEL T, Columbian School, East Orange, N. J. 


T the close of school last year we form- 
ed several plans which we hoped 
would prove interesting and of value 
in our school work for the succeeding 

year. One such plan provided for the appoint- 
ment by the principal of an advisory commit- 
tee—we called it a cabinet. The cabinet was 
to consist of a vice-president, secretary of 
foreign relations, secretary of the interior, 
secretary of progress. The teachers ap- 
pointed were to be directly responsible to the 
principal for suggestions. Each was to oper- 
ate in a particular field, but also all were to 
work together as a committee, keeping in 
close touch with one another and with all teach- 
ers of the school. 

The vice-president’s duties were somewhat 
general and overlapped the others. It was a 
large part of the responsibility of this office to 
keep things moving, to assist in putting across 
plans proposed by other cabinet members. 

The secretary of foreign relations was as- 
signed the duty of keeping us in touch with 
outside influences, bringing speakers, singers, 
musicians, or other talent to the school, and 
notifying the school of other valuable activi- 
ties going on in the neighborhood. 

The secretary of the interior was to look 
out for opportunities to improve the appear- 
ance of the interior of the building and to 
stimulate any project having to do with added 
usefulness, or beauty and comfort of the 
rooms. One result was assistance in planning 
for a medical room and a lunch room. An- 
other pleasing result was the growing of bulbs 
in all rooms, with an ex- 
hibit just before Christmas 


principal gave a brief talk. The following no- 
tice appeared on the teachers’ bulletin board: 


Sail On 
SLOGAN FOR WEEK OF OCTOBER TWELFTH 


In choosing the slogan the committee has 
tried to select the one characteristic of Colum- 
bus that stands out as most admirable—his 
courage in the face of difficulties. 

Pupils are often discouraged by poor marks 
or poor lessons when they think they have 
studied hard. We wish to strengthen in them 
that steadiness of purpose and strength so 
characteristic of Columbus. 

If the slogan SAIL ON is well introduced 
and then from time to time recalled, it will per- 
haps be a good rallying cry. 


Our Own Masters 


Pupils seem to be taking more and more 
pride and responsibility in controlling them- 
selves and managing their own affairs. We 
thought it a good time to emphasize this by 
taking a slogan which suggested self-control. 

The emphasis should be not only upon good 
order and right action but also upon independ- 
ent completion of tasks and keeping at what- 
ever we undertake in a way that means a strong 
ability to plan our own action and work toward 
our plan. In short, instead of receiving direc- 
tion for all we do, we direct ourselves and in 
fact are “Our Own Masters.” 


Sometimes it was advisable to change the 
wording of a slogan for the primary school. 


An example of this would be, as suitable for 
Grades 3-8: 


Good Sportsmanship 
As suitable for Kindergarten to Grade 2: 


Play Fair 

In proposing the slogans “Good Sportsman- 
ship” and “Play Fair” we are trying to work 
for more than a good attitude in playing games. 
We hope to extend it to all our work and rela- 
tions with each other. We wish to encourage 
in pupils those characteristics which make the 
truly good sport (used in its best meaning). 

The accompanying quotation from Henry 
van Dyke helps to explain what we are “driv- 
ing at.” 


Four RuLES FOR A GooD SPORTSMAN 


1. When you play a game always try and 
wish to win, otherwise your opponent will 
have no fun, but never wish to win so much 
that you cannot be happy without it. 

2. Seek to win only by fair and lawful means 
according to the rules of the game, and this 
will leave you without bitterness toward your 
opponent or shame before others. 

3. Take pleasure in the game even though 
you do not obtain the victory; for the purpose 
of the game is not merely to win, but to find 
joy and strength in trying. 

4. If you have obtained the victory which 
you have so much desired, think more of your 
good fortune than of your skill. This will make 
you grateful and ready to share with others the 

honor bestowed upon you, 
and truly this is both rea- 





of a large number of bowls 
and vases containing grow- 
ing bulbs in different 
stages. 

The use of slogans was 
the outgrowth of a sugges- 
tion of the secretary of 
progress. The value of 


She is 


Ode to Posture 


A 


sonable and profitable, for 
it is but little that any of 
us would win in this world 
were our fortunes not bet- 
ter than our deserts.— 
Henry van Dyke. 


A program of “Humor 
from Many Lands” was 


i 





this seemed to arise from 
concerted action by all the 
classes. A slogan was 
chosen and carefully word- 
ed to suit the occasion or 
thought in the mind of the 
committee. The slogan 
was then introduced, when 
this could be easily and 
helpfully done, by a brief 


Good posture is an asset 
Which very few possess; 
Sad to relate, the favored ones 
Seem to be growing less. 
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If you would cut a figure 
In business, sport, or school, 
Just mind the Posture precepts, 
Obey the Posture rule. 


fk Ss 


given in assembly as an 
introduction to the next 
slogan. The following no- 
tice was posted: 


The art of preserving 
good humor on all occa- 
sions is the secret of hap- 
piness and success—there- 
fore— 








program in assembly. 
Cards containing the slo- 
gan in large letters were 
printed in the office and 
hung in each classroom. 
In addition to this the com- 
mittee worked out a series 
of statements and sugges- 
tions on how best to use 


We see the folks around us 
All slumped down in a heap, 
And the way that people navigate 
Is enough to make you weep. 


ADAG 


be 


Don’t thrust your head out turtlewise; 
Don’t hunch your shoulders so; 

Don’t sag, and drag yourself around; 
No style in that, you know. 


Keep Smiling 
SLOGAN FOR NOVEMBER 19-23 
It makes the day brighter, 


lightens our work and 
makes life worth-while. 


Another that was very 
popular with our pupils 
was 








the slogan, and posted this 
on the teachers’ bulletin 
board. A new slogan was 
chosen every two weeks. 
The result has been very 
gratifying. 

Just how this plan work- gus 
ed out can best be shown . \\ 
by a few examples. One 
of our first slogans was 


\el, 


Some elevate their shoulders, 
Some hollow in their backs, 

Some stiffen up their muscles, 
And some just plain relax. 


2 
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Get uplift in your bearing, 

And strength, and spring and vim; 
No matter what your worries, 

To slouch won’t alter them. 


_ 


Hoe to the End of the Row 

The children were told 
the following story, with 
more “meat on its bones”: 





R A boy had a war garden, 
including a patch of beans. 
‘- He entered the house tired 
and hot. He told his fath- 





Just square your shoulders to the world, 





“Sail On,” during the 
week of October twelfth. 
A pupil recited “Colum- 
bus” by Joaquin Miller in 
assembly. The slogan card 
was displayed and _ the 





The one who walks with grace and poise 
Is a spectacle so rare, 

That even down on gay Broadway 
The people turn to stare. 


You’re not the sort to quit, 
“It isn’t the load that breaks us down, 
It’s the way we carry it.” 


Lillian Curtis Drew 
(By permission) 


er he had hoed two and 2 
quarter rows. His father 
insisted that he finish the 
row—that each day, re- 
gardless of the number he 
had begun, he must never 
leave a row unfinished. In 
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this way the whole garden was finally hoed. 

One evening during the next school term the 
boy was tussling with a geometry problem. 
He finally threw his books down in despair. 
He started for his room, paused, and mutter- 
ing, “Oh, well, hoe to the end of the row,” re- 
turned to his theorem and completed it. 

One of the worst faults of children is to 
give up easily if they meet any obstacle. 


Everyone a Banker 
SLOGAN FOR JANUARY 14-25 


Since Benjamin Franklin’s birthday is Jan- 
uary 17, we have chosen this slogan suggestive 
of thrift. 

One of the best introductions would be some 
account of Franklin’s early life, and proverbs 
from “Poor Richard’s Almanac.” 

To value thrift chiefly be- 
cause it enables the child to 











save money is a_ mistake. 
Thrift helps build character. 
Emphasize regularity in 
saving. 
Suggestive list of Franklin’s 
proverbs: 
1. Little strokes fell great 
oaks. 





2. God helps those who 





The one quality which makes successful 
people is that of carrying out whatever one 
undertakes. Do the lesson assigned each day, 
even if it requires extra effort, hold yourself 
to your duty, in other words have “grit and 
sand.” All these are qualities which if culti- 
vated by children will have a great deal to do 
with their success. 

One of the best illustrations of determina- 
tion in history is General Grant. 


Correct Posture 


The slogan “Correct Posture” was introduced 
by a short dramatization in assembly of the 
poem printed on the opposite page. (Photo 
at right shows pupils illustrating the first 
stanza.) 


The Slogan “Keep Smiling” Illustrated 


help themselves. 
8. One to-day is worth 
two to-morrows. 
4. There are no gains without pains. 
5. A word to the wise is sufficient. 


The secretary of foreign 
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The interpretation placed upon this should 
be much the same as that which the Boy Scouts 
place upon it. 

In the lives of many great men we find the 
best of illustrations. So many men have seem- 
ed unimportant until some great responsibili- 
ties have been placed upon them, and the fact 
that they have risen to such responsibilities 
has been due to previous preparation. Good 
examples are: Washington, Lincoln, Grant, 
Franklin, Roosevelt and Wilson. 


No Haste, No Waste 
SLOGAN FOR FEBRUARY 25-MARCH 7 


The idea in this slogan is not in any way op- 
posed to rapid, concentrated work, but is rath- 
er an attempt to give pupils the idea of work- 
iag in a clear-headed, straight-ahead fashion. 

To think a sentence through before begin- 
ning to write it saves erasing and rewriting. 
To think before speaking saves halting and 
backing-up. By unhasty action we avoid con- 
fusion, and orderly trained thinking is the goal 

(Continued on page 89) 





relations engaged a prominent 
bank president to speak to us 
in assembly during this week. 


For Boy Scout Week we 
chose the slogan 


Be Prepared 


This was happily received 
by all, but especially by our 
many Scouts. They volun- 
teered an assembly program 
and gave it very earnestly and 
creditably. 
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“The Favored Ones Seem to Be Growing Less” 


Travels Abroad With a Sixth Grade 


for the Leviathan to leave New York for 

Europe, when my forty-one charges and 

I went up the gangplank and into our 
staterooms. We were going to tour Europe 
for five whole months! Oh the fun of it! We 
had our passports tucked safely in our suit 
cases. Had you seen us you might have 
smiled, for all the suit cases were exactly 
alike, except for the difference in names and 
addresses stamped on them. Moreover, our 
cases were empty! Our steamer trunks car- 
ried what we needed for the trip. 

The 6B grade were to study Europe this 
term. Europe, how to make it real to them, 
was the question confronting me. Aided by 
Mr. Carpenter and his trip, I decided that we 
would tour Europe, in imagination, and bring 
back with us many souvenirs and as many 
ideas of the peoples and countries of Europe 
as we could. 

Our first step, after getting such general 
ideas of Europe as direction, boundary, and 
surface, was to look up the sailing schedules 
of ocean liners, and to decide upon which one 
we wished to travel. 

Then: came the making of the passport. We 
were fortunate. In the class was a boy whose 
mother had made the trip during the previous 
summer, and she kindly allowed us to use her 
passport as a guide. It was fun deciding 
whether faces were long or round; noses 
small, medium, or large. 

In the meantime we had visited Woolworth’s 
and invested in suit cases. On these we plac- 
ed names and addresses. Across one corner 
we pasted “United States”—cut from the daily 
paper, 


L was 11:10 in the morning, almost time 


linen for Mother. 





By ETHEL R. COON 


On our voyage we wrote letters home, tell- 
ing about our trip through the fog banks and 
across the Atlantic. A surprisingly large num- 
ber of different things happened at the same 
time on the same boat. Some enjoyed a storm 
at sea, others saw icebergs, some dove into 
the swimming pool or played quoits while 
others took “constitutionals” on the promenade 
deck, or investigated the ship’s library, or vis- 
ited the engine room. One member of the class 
kept track of the distance record each day. We 
all ate three excellent meals when due, not to 
mention bouillon and wafers in between—and 
nobody was a bit seasick! 

We landed, after a six-days’ voyage, at 
Queenstown, Ireland. There we took a ride in 
a jaunting car. We went to Cork, and from 
there took a train that skirted the lakes of 
Killarney, and arrived at Dublin. Here each 
got a piece of poplin—enough (?) for a shirt 
for Dad—marked it “Dublin, Ireland,” and 
put it in his suit case. Then we traveled on 
to Belfast, where of course we saw the great 
mills, the bleaching yards, and the flax grow- 
ing in the fields near the city. We got some 
(One girl had an old nap- 
kin out of which she made six little napkins 
and a small table cloth.) These linen pieces 
we labeled “Belfast, Ireland.” 

We crossed over into Scotland, stopping at 
Glasgow long enough to see a ship christened, 
and to get a picture of it. In England we got 
tweed for a suit from the Tweed Valley; a 
knife at Sheffield; goods for a cotton dress at 
Manchester; a miniature train at Birmingham; 
saw the coal being loaded for exporting at 
Newcastle and Cardiff; watched commerce on 
the river Mersey at Liverpool, and visited the 





wonderful places in London. Nor did we for- 
get Tom Moore, Bobbie Burns, Shakespeare 
and Scott in our travels! 

At each stopping place, as we obtained 
pieces of material for which that particular 
place was noted, we labeled them and put them 
in our suit cases. When we could not get 
goods, we used pictures. So, if one of the 
cases were opened, this interesting aggrega- 
tion of things could be found—a piece of silk 
marked “Lyon, France”; a ribbon, “St. Etienne, 
France”; a small bottle of “wine” (grape 
juice) made by putting a drop of ink in a co- 
logne bottle, marked “Bordeaux, France”; 
raisins, marked “Spain”; empty match boxes 
from the Norse countries; a smali bag of flour 
from Odessa; straw for a hat, from Italy; a 
watch, marked “Geneva, Switzerland.” And 
so, bit by bit, we added to our cases—some- 
thing to have when the term was over. 

And the “why” of each product was brought 


out. Why this? Coal and iron deposits close 
together. Why this? Moist, damp climate, 
good soil. Why this? Mulberry trees thrive 


in this section. 

As we reached each city or country, we 
found the name in the newspaper, cut it out, 
and pasted it crosswise on the outside of our 
cases—like a real traveler’s! The cases, when 
finished, did present an attractive appearance, 
and they gave zest to “dry” facts. 

Were the children interested? Yes, the ex- 
perience was enjoyable, and it gave them, at 
the end of the term’s work, concrete reminders 
of many of the products of Europe. The par- 
ents, too, became interested, so that many 
things from the “old country” were brought 
into class. Our trip was a real success! 
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Picture Study—“The Balloon” 


ZeCAIKE Lerolle, the French artist 
~ ‘W@ Julien Dupré does not seem 
kul to have much recorded about 
his life history. Art history 
"contains numerous _ refer- 
ences to Jules: Dupré, a fa- 
hy] mous landscape painter of the 
“ Romantic School who was 
not related to Julien Dupré. 

Years after Jules Dupré was born, Julien 
Dupré first saw the light of day. He was 
born in:Paris in 1851, and received his art 
education in that city. He won several 
honors at expositions and in art contests. 

Julien Dupré’s work is of high merit and 
it contains both interest and fine artistic 
feeling. Very early in his career he was at- 
tracted to French peasant life, and practi- 
cally all of his paintings are scenes based on 
this subject. 

His painting, “The Balloon,” is one which 
is certain to catch and hold the attention. 
Children will especially like it because of the 
suspended interest. Everything in this 





By JOHN T. LEMOS 


Questions to Answer 


What are these people doing? Where 
is the balloon in the picture? Do you 
think that these people have seen many 
balloons? Why? 


Have you ever seen a balloon? How 
does it stay up in the air? How do 
people ride in balloons? Do you think 
that you would like to ride in one? 


Where do you think that these peo- 
ple are? Are they Americans? Why 
do you not think so? Do you think 
that they are all in one family? See if 
you can find a child in the picture. 
What do you imagine that he is saying? 

What else do you see besides the peo- 


ple and the balloon? Can you find a 
stream and a fence? Where are they? 





in a painting. “The Balloon” is an interest- 
ing example of this idea. By his well- 
planned arrangement the artist has suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a pleasing composition, 
yet focusing the observer’s first attention on 
the balloon. Every good picture contains a 
center of attention. If it did not, the ob- 
server’s gaze would be detracted from one 
spot to another, having no definite goal. 

The object which is to be the center of at- 
tention does not need to be a very large one, 
as is evidenced by Dupré’s picture. The 
balloon is one of the smallest spots found in 
the painting, yet the gaze of the peasants 
makes us look at it. 

Advertisers and poster artists make 
much use of this idea of following the line 
of gaze in their everyday publicity advertise- 
ments. Human nature is naturally curious 
and will inevitably follow the example of 
any individual or group looking intently at 
anything. If you do not believe it, stop for 
a moment on a busy thoroughfare and look 
intently in a shop window or across the 









composition looks or points to one thing— the spectator. Dupré has taken advantage Street and see how quickly people will fol- 
the balloon. There are few pictures where of this idea to obtain a striking composition. low the example set. 
the backs of all the figures are turned toward We often hear of the “center of interest” 







(Continued on page 82) 
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“THE BALLOON” 


It was not so very many years ago that a 
balloon in the sky was considered a most 
thrilling sight. Now, when we hear an air- 
plane roaring in the air over our heads many 
of us scarcely look up. Things that become 
common fail to arouse our curiosity as new 
and strange sights do. 

The French artist, Julien Dupre, has 
painted a picture of some peasants of long 
ago, who are gazing at a balloon. In those 
days, especially away off in the country, a 
big balloon in the air was a rare sight to 
behold. They have all stopped work and 
are watching the progress of the balloon as 
intently as they can. The women are still 
holding their rakes in their hands, but all of 
their thoughts are on the balloon and its 
passengers. 

See how erect the girl in the center stands 
and how the older woman next to her is 


bowed and stooped with years of hard work. 
She is shading her eyes with her hand in or- 
der to see the balloon more easily. There is 
a little boy there, too. We can imagine what 
he must be saying and how excited he must 
be. 

In the background we see a shining little 
stream, a fence, tall trees, and rolling hills. 
It looks like a prosperous, well-kept farm, 
and we can believe that this French family 
has always worked very hard to keep it that 
way. 

The original painting hangs in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art in New York City. 
After you have looked at this picture you 
will find yourself thinking more about the 
French peasants and their habits than about 
the balloon itself. Do you think that the art- 
ist, Julien Dupre, intended that you should 
do this? I think that he did. 





EDITORIAL NOTE:—The cover on this month’s issue of Normal Instructor and Primary Plans is a reproduction of the masterpiece “The Balloon” by 
Mount the cover on a mat and hang it on the wall in your schoolroom. Then, mount the “Questions to Answer” on cardboard, and place be- 
The story of “The Balloon” printed in large type can be pasted on a card and given to the children for a silent reading lesson. 
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A Grammar School “Little Theatre” 


By J. C. SEEGERS 


Principal Tileston School, Wilmington, North Carolina 


OVE of the dramatic is a fundamental 
trait of childhood. It is as natural for 
a child to enjoy taking part in enter- 
tainments dramatic in nature, or to 
impersonate, or to enact a scene, as it is for 
him to play in any other fashion. This love 
of the dramatic is constantly cropping out and 
displaying itself. Almost constantly, in his 
play, a child is impersonating. He may be a 
pirate or a minister, an auto or a dog, an en- 
gineer or a soldier, but he is rarely just him- 
self. He constructs imaginary audiences, 


te 
he “esti Cod il ta ed : 





Photo by Wooten-moulion, Newurn, b 


Scene from Puppet Play Presented by Tileston School Pupils 


plays before the eyes of a hypothetical ap- 
plauding crowd, loves hypothetically, fights 
hypothetically, dies hypothetically and mourns 
himself, all because he is a born actor, with a 
keen sense of the dramatic. His situations are 
the obvious situations of the primitive drama- 
tist, his language and gestures the exaggerated 
language and gestures of the actor, his world 
the world of make-believe. And it is well that 
it is so, for this would be a dreary sort of 
world if children had not the gift of imagina- 
tion and ability to pretend that things are what 
they are not. 

Educators have long recognized this funda- 
mental instinct, and have capitalized it in their 
effort to utilize instinctive response in the edu- 
cative process. They did not always do so. 
Spencer bluntly told the schoolmen of his day 
that their failure to take advantage of the ob- 
vious desires and instincts of childhood was 
comparable with the action of an insane miller 
who diverted and dammed the streams that 
turned his mills. But it is the present-day 
tendency, developed through decades of prog- 
ress in pedagogy, to encourage self-expression, 
to admit that children deserve to be heard at 
least part of the time, to attempt to make what 
we hear from children worth hearing. Story- 
telling, oral English, dramatizing, theatrical 
projects, recasting are some of the methods by 
which self-expression is encouraged. And it 
was in an effort to develop sélf-expression that 
the endeavor described in this paper was 
launched in Tileston School, during the 1922- 
23 session. 

For some time effort had been made to in- 
stitute a marionette theatre in the school. 
The children took kindly to the notion when 
the subject was broached, and a teacher volun- 


teered as sponsor of the new enterprise. The 


. difficulty lay in that no one knew exactly how 


to make a marionette behave as he should, and 
it remained for Tony Sarg and F. J. Mclsaac, 
in their book especially designed for little peo- 
ple, to tell us how to proceed (The Tony Sarg 
Marionette Book, B. W. Huebsch, New York). 

Our dolls were eight inches in height. The 
bodies resembled, more nearly than anything 
else, tobacco bags. The arms and legs were 
not stuffed at all, so that they would be more 
flexible, and were stitched on to the bodies. In 
the toy department of 
one of the stores were 
purchased celluloid 
dolls whose heads, 
arms, and feet were 
ruthlessly severed in 
order to supply those 
quite necessary ad- 
juncts to our cast. It 


matter to fasten them 
to the rag bodies and 
limbs. Then _ the 
young ladies of the 
“Marionette Club,” 
meeting outside school 
hours, dressed the 
dolls to suit the char- 
acters of the story of 
“Snow White,” which 
was selected as the 
first play to be pre- 
sented. 

Doll furniture was 
drafted into service 
for the stage proper- 
ties, care being taken 
to provide it in sizes to correspond with the 
eight-inch actors. The school janitor, laugh- 
ing the while at what seemed to him the incom- 
prehensible—not to say absurd—interest. that 
the teachers and principal were taking in a 
set of dolls, found a packing case that made an 
excellent stage floor. He put this on a table 
for the Club, and in front of it nailed a gilt 
picture frame, which the children thought a 
beautiful proscenium arch, although they did 
not call it that. To the ceiling, directly above, 
he fastened, with wires, curtains to screen the 
green room and the generally mysterious region 
behind the stage. A 
reversed map served 
as a drop curtain and 
small Christmas tree 
bulbs as footlights. 
Back of the stage 
were placed other 
tables, on which the 
puppeteers were to 
stand to manipulate 
the dolls. Wings were 
provided for with the 
aid of appropriately 
placed uprights, to 
which scenery could 
be fastened with 
thumb tacks. 

The scenery was 
homemade, and sim- 
ple. Magazine pic- 
tures, and simple 
drawing, on a base of 
Bristol board, fur- 
nished both the back 
drop and the wings. 
The back . drop.was 


was a very simple: 


hung on the uprights which supported a rail, 
over which the children could lean as they 
manipulated the dolls. Scenery was tacked 
onto a strip of light wood, and could be easily 
changed by lifting the strip off the nails on 
which it rested, and _ substituting another 
scene similarly arranged. The wings were 
changed readily, also, for they were fastened 
with thumb tacks, and the new scenes were 
placed over the old ones. Scene shifting did 
not take long in this theatre. 

The marionettes themselves were manip- 
ulated by means of threads fastened to the 
parts which had to be moved. To keep the 
threads from snarling, and to keep the head, 
arm, and other threads always in the same 
place, so that for instance, Snow White, would 
not kick when she was supposed to bow, wood- 
en cross-designs were employed, all in ac- 
cordance with the directions of Tony Sarg. It 
was found desirable to have one group of chil- 
dren read the lines while another group mani- 
pulated the dolls. This allowed the puppeteers 
to give closer attention to the stage business, 
and provided active employment for a larger 
group of children. 

The members of the Club became very en- 
thusiastic about the work. Skilful manipula- 
tion of the dolls required considerable practice. 
Working out possible effective stage business 
was a matter of importance which took time 
and thought. Coordinating the movements of 
the dolls and the lines of the dialogue meant 
much real work. But the love of the dramatic, 
and the recreational element, combined with 
the prospective glamour associated with ac- 
tual presentation of a play which people would 
be glad to see, made all difficulties seem small 
ones. The children thoroughly enjoyed the ef- 
fort they put forth, and every one of them 
wanted to be in the next year’s Club. 

The play was presented several times, to dif- 
ferent audiences. Of course, all of the twenty- 
three rooms in Tileston School had to see it. 
A number of patrons and friends of the school 
who had heard of the new “Little Theatre” re- 
quested an invitation performance, and other 
request performances were successfully staged. 
Of course awkward moments occurred. No one 
not a prophet can ever tell exactly what a mar- 
ionette will do; even Tony Sarg has to ring 

(Continued on page 83) 





Photo by Wooten-Moutton, Newbern, N. C. 


“Behind the Scenes”—All This, of Course, Was Screened from the Audience 
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A Lower-Grade Project---Dolly’s Hammock 


By MARY B. GRUBB 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Author of “Industrial Primary Reader" and “When Mother Lets Us Make Gifis” 





ATERIALS:—2 small brass rings, heavy, 


straw-board, 7 inches by 10 inches, for 
loom, 2 colors of cord. Heavy cord suitable 
for weaving in the primary grades may be 
purchased from kindergarten supply compan- 
ies. Pupils in first and second grades will 
need help in making the looms. The hammock 
shown in the photograph is made of carpet 
warp. It is really much prettier than the 
hammocks which are woven with coarse cord, 
but carpet warp is too fine to use below third 
grade as it takes a long time to fill in the 
weaving. Use a bodkin or a coarse darning 
neede for the weaving. 


* the loom is strung. 


The drawings show how the loom is made 
and used. In Fig. J parallel lines are drawn 
1% inches from the top and the bottom edges. 
Fig. II shows a paper 7 inches by 10 inches 
with the lines A and B drawn upon it. Fold 
the paper on the dotted line through middle; 
draw the lines C and D; cut; unfold, and lay 
paper pattern on the cardboard loom. 

Trace around the curves; 4 inch from each, 
draw a light curved line parallel with C and 
D; lay off curves in 4 inch spaces; draw and 
cut notches. This gives 27 spaces between the 
cut points. Fig. III shows how the loom ap- 
pears after the diagonals are drawn. Tie the 
two rings together; sew them to the loom at 
the point where diagonals cross. 

Cut 14 yards of cord, leaving 7 inches at one 
end; tie with a hard knot to the upper ring. 
Bring the thread over the first notch at top; 
straight across the front of the loom to the 
first notch at the bottom; over it; through the 
lower ring; down to second notch at bottom; 
up to second notch at top; through the upper 
ring; up to third notch at top. Continue until 
(See Figs. IV and V.) 
Fasten the warp to the lower ring with a hard 
knot. Do not cut the warp but thread the end 
in a darning needle and weave back and forth 
for four or five rows. 
Fasten warp, and cut. Fix upper ring by 
weaving with the 7 inch end left at beginning 
of work. 

The loom is now ready for the weaving. 
Measure across the loom and add 5 inches. 
Cut six times the amount of cord and thread 
in bodkin or large darning needle. Leave 2% 
inches at end of thread. Weave under one, 
over one, under one, over one, repeating unti! 
all 27 warp threads are woven. Leave a loop, 
each side of which is 2% inches; weave back. 
and forth for six rows, then cut a new weav- 
ing thread. (See Drawing A for method of 
weaving with a single thread, and B for weav- 
ing with a double thread.) Note that the rows 
alternate; if in first row you go over a thread 
of the warp, in the second row you must pass 
under it. Space did not permit drawing the 
fringe loops at each side of weaving, but they 
must be left. 

On paper make a full-size drawing with 
colored crayons to show the arrangement of 
the stripes. Follow this pattern as you weave. 
Note that the first row of the weaving covers 
the line C drawn on the front of the loom. 


(See Drawing C.)- 











Weave the body color, then the stripes, and 
about one inch of the body cover. Next, turn 
loom and make a row of weaving over the line 
D. Duplicate weaving of opposite end; con- 
tinue until you meet the first portion of weav- 
ing. Keep warp threads straight; there is a 
tendency to draw them closer together as you 
weave. 

The thread will become tangled if you cut 
more than enough to weave the six rows. Since 


(Continued on page 85) 
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The Red-Eyed Vireo 


By DR. R. W. SHUFELDT 


Cee ANE of the most notable things 
x if about our red-eyed vireo is 

Ky its song; and should you 

f¥q7 chance some spring to be in 
ied ‘ the woods, within earshot of 
he PY a male vireo who is giving 
oeeceeta vent to his feelings, you will 
Wie ne_W. certainly never forget what 
he pours out for you to hear. In character, 
his lay is rather loud and certainly: contin- 
uous. Writers have tried to put it into 
words in this manner: “Here Iam! Here I 
am! Don’t you see me? Don’t you hear me? 
Here Iam! Don’t you see me?” The effort 
is kept up untiringly hour after hour, until 
the approach of darkness notifies the little 
songster that it is time to rest. 

When you catch sight of him in the brake, 
his motions will surely amuse you, as he has 
all the mannerisms of an earnest public 
speaker. He glances from side to side, ap- 
parently surprised that you do not see him, 
and he proposes to put the question to you 
until he is satisfied that he is seen. His note 
is mellow, though sometimes slightly harsh 
and emphatic; so, if you are a good bird ob- 
server, you soon locate him. 

Perhaps the pair has a nest close by, and 
if you find it you will have at hand one of 
the treasures of the woods to examine. It 
is what is called a “pensile” nest, for, it is 
suspended like a little open purse in the an- 
gle between two forking twigs, close to the 
stem. Often this nest is only a dozen feet 
from the ground. Sometimes, however, 
vireos build high up in a tree, far above 
your reach. 


Photograph (natural size) by Dr. R. W. Shufeldt 


I have photographed the nest of the red- 
eyed vireo several times very successfully. 
When the forests are leafless you may find 
one or two of these nests on the twigs where 
the birds built them. It will repay you to 
take home one of the little abandoned nests 
to study. You will find that its builders have 
used some eight or ten different kinds of 
materials in constructing it. There are deli- 
cate strips of some of the softer barks, as 
well as spider web, fine grass, mosses, lichens, 
and various fibers. 

Vireos do not, as a rule, resent your ap- 
proach to the nest to any very marked de- 
gree, though occasionally a pair may do so. 
The female lays from three to five eggs. 
They are white, and meagerly speckled with 
fine dots of a reddish brown. 

The red-eyed vireo is frequently the vic- 
tim of that arch avian parasite, the cowbird, 
The female cowbird often lays her eggs in 
the red-eyed vireo’s attractive little nest. 
Sooner or later the young vireos perish, be- 
cause the young cowbirds devour all the in- 
sects that the hard-working vireos carry to 
the nest. 

The vireos feed upon many minute insects 
which are harmful to the trees of the forests, 
and to those that shade our streets. None of 
our birds destroy more of the leaf-rollers 
and span caterpillars than do the vireos, 
particularly the red-eyed vireo. Doubtless 
this tireless proclivity on their part serves 
the trees well, especially their leafage, and 
we should do all in our power to protect and 
encourage the entire family of vireos. 

We have many different kinds of vireos 


The Red-Eyed Vireo (male) 
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in this country, and they are all very pretty 
and interesting birds. Some of them are 
eastern species, some western, and a few 
have a general distribution. In a number 
of books on birds you will find the vireos 
called “greenlets” as well as vireos; but 
there is small difference in these names, as 
vireo in Latin means “I am green.” There 
are no bright green vireos, the green part of 
their plumage referred to being merely a 
dull olive green. 

Our red-eyed vireo is a bird about six and 
a half inches long, and is of a dull green 
above with white under parts. As the name 
implies, the iris of this bird’s eye is red. 

In common with all the vireos, this red- 
eyed species is a typical migratory bird. As 
autumn advances it passes southward with 
the great host of small land birds that were 
with us during the summer. We hear it less 
frequently then, as its season of song has 
passed; so, more or less silently, it haunts 
the tree tops, where a glimpse of it may now 
and then be caught among the beautiful fall 
foliage of the elms and maples. In due 
course the journey of migration comes to an 
end, and the vireos enjoy themselves in the 
semi-tropical forests of southern Florida, 
or of any of the Gulf States, or in the dense 
forests of Central and South America, in the 
neighborhood of the Equator. 

The white-eyed vireo, which is found in 
the southwestern part of the United States 
and also in Mexico, is a clever and amusing 
bird. The blue-headed vireo, easily recog- 
nized by its cap of slate-gray, is found in 
our eastern forests. 


Courtesy the U. S. National Museum 
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HE close of the school year brings so 
much extra work that it is well to limit 
the domestic art lessons to projects 
which, if well started at school, may be 
completed at home during the vacation. 

For practical use the all-white table run- 
ners, dresser scarfs, luncheon sets, and cur- 
tains are especially satisfactory. They can 
be kept white by scalding or by exposing to 
the hot sun in their frequent launderings. 

Simple crocheted edges give an effective 
finish. The drawings and photographs show 
the various steps. 

Figure I shows the loop tied at the end of 
the thread, with the crochet hook and thread 
in position for a chain stitch. 

Figure II shows the hook in position for the 
third stitch of a chain, and Figure III shows a 
short chain. 

Figure IV is a single crochet. Make a row 
of chain stitches. Insert hook in last stitch 
and pull thread through; this gives 2 loops on 
the hook. Wind thread over hook once and 
draw through the 2 loops. Repeat. 





A Dresser Cover 
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Three Simple Crocheted Edges 


By MARY B. GRUBB 


Figure V is an illustra- 
tion of double crochet. Wind 
thread once around hook. 
Insert hook in chain and 
pull thread through; this 
gives 3 loops on hook. Wind 
thread once on hook and pull 
it through 2 loops. Wind 
thread on hook and pull 
through remaining 2 loops. 

Figure VI is the mesh used 
in filet crochet and in bor- 
ders. Make a row of chain Two 
stitches. Wind thread once 4oilies 
around hook, insert hook in made 
eighth stitch from end and from 
make a double crochet. Chain 42 old 
2 stitches; skip 2 stitches of /inen 
the original chain or first row ‘Kirt 
and make a double crochet in 
the next stitch. Repeat. 

Figure VII shows a picot. 

Make a single crochet; chain 

4; take up 2 front ribs of last single crochet 
and make a single crochet. This forms the 
loop called a picot. The stitches between pi- 
cots vary. 

Figures VIII and XI show picot edges. 

Figure IX is a slip stitch. 

The following abbreviations are used for 
crochet directions. by the various needlework- 
ers: 

Ch., chain; sl. st., slip stitch; s. c., single 
crochet; d. c., double crochet; -t. c., triple or 
treble crochet; p., picot; 1., loop; st., stitch. 

Figure XI shows the corner of a scrim cur- 
tain with a hemstitched hem. On the fold is 
placed a row of filet meshes; the second row 
repeats the filet. For the third row make 2 
single crochets in the first mesh of second row; 
1 single crochet in next stitch; 2 single cro- 












Author of “The Industrial Primary Reader” and “When Mother Leis Us Make Gifts” 


chets in second mesh; 1 single crochei 
in next stitch; picot; then repeat from 
beginning. 

The two small photographs at the 

left show doilies made from a white 
linen skirt, which had been cut in many 
gores so that the pieces were too nar- 
row to be adapted to present styles of 
dress. 
A circle was drawn on the linen. 
With the same center a 
smaller circle was drawn, 
leaving 14” between the con- 
centric circles. Cut linen 
just outside of the large cir- 
cle. Fold the edge down for 
%”; baste with very short 
stitches. 

For the top design make 
a row of single crochet over 
the folded edge, inserting the 
crochet hook in the cloth on 
the pencil line which forms 
the smaller circle. Join first and last stitches 
of row with a slip stitch. Make a double cro- 
chet in the second stitch; this forms a loop. 
In it place 4 single crochet stitches; skip 2 
stitches and place a double crochet in the third 
stitch. Fill this loop with 4 single crochets. 
Repeat. 

For the lower design cut the doily, and cro- 
chet first row as directed for the top design. 
Make the second row by chaining 4 stitches 
and fastening with a double crochet in the third 
stitch of first row; chain 2, double crochet. 
Repeat mesh. Alternate the arrangement by 
skipping 1 stitch, then 2 stitches. Complete 
row by joining with a slip stitch. For the last 
row chain 2; make 3 double crochets in first 
mesh of second row; chain 2, and fasten it in 
(Continued on page 95) 
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A Doll House Project in a One-Room School 


By BENNETT W. HOWARD 





Interior of the doll house 


EACHERS will agree that the furnish- 

ing of a doll house by the primary 

grades is a valuable exercise in lan- 

guage and construction work, but few, 
perhaps, realize the value of such work in the 
upper grades. The construction and equip- 
ment of a doll house is a worth-while project 
for all grades in a one-room school. It pre- 
sents propositions containing so many problems 
of varying difficulty that primary, intermed- 
iate, and grammar grades can be profitably 
employed upon it. Broad in its scope, it re- 
quires pupil activity in language, arithmetic, 
geography, sanitation, construction work, and 
applied art. 

Also, it contains the elements of a good 
project. It holds the interest of the pupils to 
the end, provides opportunity for the develop- 
ment of self-expression and originality, fits in 
with the everyday work of the school, and de- 
mands the self-driven efforts of the pupils. 

In a one-room school in our county, the in- 
terest of the pupils of all grades from one to 
eight was maintained at a white heat during 
the entire working out of a project of this kind. 
Samples of work in the various subjects moti- 
vated by the propositions involved were ex- 
hibited at the Community Fair. If prizes won 
are an indiéation of good work, this school did 
well indeed with the project; for, as a direct 
result of it, blue ribbons were won on the 
arithmetic booklets, the language work, geog- 
raphy picture books, rug weaving, raffia work, 
cardboard construction, best original wall- 
paper design, best linoleum design, and the 
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School exhibit at the community fair. 





Many of the articles were made 
in connection with the construction of the doll house. 


Rural Supervisor, Mason County, Washington 


best doll house. Prizes, 
however, were, as they 
should be, a result and 
not an aim in the work 
of the school. The 
great good lay in that 
the pupils’ initiative 
was quickened, their 
ability to express them- 
selves orally and in 
writing was increased, 
and they accumulated 
knowledge that would 
be of value to them 
later when taking up 
real home building. 

Let me outline briefly 
the manner in which 
the plan was evolved 
and carried out. The 
primary grades had 
taken up the subject of the home in language 
work. They were led to want to equip a little 
house just as the “real, big houses at home” 
were furnished. The lack of a doll house, 
though, was a drawback. Finally, one small 
boy suggested that an apple box be placed on 
its side and be used 
for a room, and that 
plan was adopted. 

At recess time, how- 
ever, one of the sixth- 
grade boys came to the 
teacher with the sug- 
gestion that the older 
boys be permitted to 
build a house for the 
little ones. The teach- 
er immediately seized 
upon the idea and dis- 
cussed it with all the 
pupils. The children 
wanted to make a 
“real” house and only 
the lack of necessary 
materials and _ tools 
prevented them from 
attempting a cottage 
that would have been 
perfect in every detail. 
Skilfully leading the discussion, the teacher 
caused the suggestion to be brought out that 
they could play that it was a “real” house and 
figure the amount of material needed and the 
cost. This suggestion was acted upon. 

The house was to be a one-room cottage, 
12’ x 24’ x 10’, and was 
to be constructed on the 
scale of one foot to the 
inch. There was to be 
a door at one end, a 
window at the other, 
and a double window 
in the back wall. The 
front wall, which in the 
doll house would be 
open, was to be without 
windows or a door. It 
was to be of frame con- 
struction with a “stone 
and post” foundation, 
double floors, ceiled 
and papered walls, and 
a “shake” (split cedar) 
roof. Such a house is 
quite comfortable in 
this climate and is of a 
type to which the chil- 


dren in this community are accustomed. 

The material used was 3-16” cardboard from 
a set of obsolete charts, cedar from an old 
fence rail, and a single piece of 12” x 34” board. 
The ends and side were drawn to scale on the 
cardboard by the eighth-grade boy. These 
pieces were cut out with a very sharp knife by 
the boys in the fifth and sixth grades. The 
holes for the windows and the door were a lit- 
tle more difficult and they were made by the 
seventh-grade boy. 

After the ends were tacked to the side with 
1” brads, the fourth-grade pupils measured 
the inside to get the correct size of the floor. 
A piece of the proper length and width was 
cut from a wooden board °4” thick. This was 
then placed in position for the floor, and the 
side and the ends were tacked to it. For the 
roof, a piece of cardboard 28” x 1814” was cut 
and folded lengthwise through the middle. Up- 
on this, “shakes,” i. e., thin slabs of cedar, were 
glued. The windows were made of celluloid 
from an old automobile side curtain. The out- 
side was “painted” by pasting brown paper on 
it. The outside trim was made of a different 
colored paper cut into strips of the right width. 
The inside trim (strips of brown) was not put 





Exterior of the doll house 


on until the house was completely papered. 

Since all parts of the house were made in as 
nearly the right proportion as possible, the 
idea of scale as used in maps was made clear 
even to the younger children. As the construc- 
tion progressed, the arithmetical calculations 
involved in the imaginary construction of a 
cottage or in the actual work on the doll house 
were assigned as arithmetic problems for the 
grades to which they were best suited. For 
instance, the number of square feet of siding 
needed for the sides and ends of the house 
(without the gable) was worked out by the fifth 
and sixth grades. The idea of board feet was 
taught them and the answer translated into 
board feet. It can be readily seen that there 
were many similar problems to be worked out. 
In this county most of the farmers do their 
own painting and paper hanging. Therefore, 
the problems of the amount of paint or paper 
and its cost were of practical value to the 
pupils. 

The selection of the color of “paint” to be 
used was limited by the colors of the paper on 
hand, but the selection of the wall paper and 
linoleum was made an art project. To begin 
with, the pupils brought samples of wall paper 

(Continued on page 95) 
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You may now in these early years do things with a touch as light as a feather which 
later you cannot do with the pressure of a hundredweight.—Froebel 


Little Lessons in Morals and Manners-IV 
HOW TO BE A THOROUGHBRED 
By Mae Foster Jay 


Suggestions to Teachers 


-e ereenrgy approaches and the children are 
about to be liberated from school. They 
will be more upon the streets and in public 
places. This is an opportune time, then, for 
the teacher to instruct them in the etiquette 
of the street and public places, and in the cour- 
tesy of travel, for many will be leaving for 
summer vacations. 

It should be impressed upon the children 
that the Golden Rule should always be their 
companion abroad; that, wherever they are, 
they should not forget the rules of order, and 
fair play. Perhaps, through the children, the 
teacher may remind parents that our civiliza- 
tion is founded on the idea that all shall obey 
the laws of the land, that each person shall 
have his fair share, and that each shall take 
his turn at the right time. 

Parents may be negligent in requiring their 
children to respect the laws of traffic; but the 
teacher may urge pupils to respect it for the 
sake of their own and others’ safety. Children 
will not be driving motor cars themselves; but 
perhaps, through them, the teacher may sug- 
gest to the parent that incautious driving is 
not right. 

Many people travel with the idea it does not 
matter what one does when he is away from 
home; but a thoroughbred must observe his 
high ideals of conduct, whether he is among 
friends or strangers or is alone. 


Lesson Story 
THE THOROUGHBRED TRAVELS 
(To be read aloud to the pupils by the teacher) 


Mr. and Mrs. Ames and David sat in Yellow- 
stone Park waiting for the play of Old Faith- 
ful Geyser. Others were waiting, too. The 
group were talking together, more or less, and 
David was listening in a puzzled way to a man 
in a checked suit—quite the gayest checked 
suit David had ever seen. 

“It’s an outrage,” the man was exclaiming, 
“the way this place is run! Most distressing 
hotel accommodations! I never ate worse 
food! And the service—well, there isn’t a bell- 
hop, or guide, or driver in the place that’s 
worth his salt!” ‘ 

David began to feel rather ashamed, for he 
had thought the hotels pleasant and comforta- 
ble; he had found it easy to empty his plate at 
every meal, so good had everything tasted to a 
hungry boy; he had had fun with the bell-hops; 





he had walked with his hand in the guide’s 
that very morning listening to tales of the 
friendly black bears; and he had been over- 
joyed when he was allowed to sit beside the 
driver. But, of course, he hadn’t traveled much, 
and the man in the checked suit apparently 
had been everywhere. He was very rich, prob- 
ably, David reasoned, and had a home full of 
perfectly trained servants. 

Just then came the play of the geyser, and 
in its wonder and beauty David quite forgot 
the man in the checked suit. He did not think 
of him again until he happened to sit across 
the table from him at lunch. David gazed at 
the man thoughtfully. Now, at home, the boy’s 
imagination pictured, there would be a pom- 
pous butler behind the man in the checked 
suit; there would be serving-maids in white 
caps; dainty food in dainty dishes— 

Just here the man in the checked suit raised 
himself in his chair a trifle, reached across the 
table with his fork, and stabbed a piece of 
bread. A moment later he poured his coffee 
out into his saucer and drank it none too 
quietly. 

David gasped so that he almost choked. His 
hand, under the table cover, sought his moth- 
er’s, which squeezed it understandingly. 

“Oh, but weren’t you surprised, Mother?” 
he asked as soon as they were alone. 

“Not a bit, my dear,” his mother replied. 
“Well-bred people do not complain in public; 
they make the best of things. Moreover, when 
anyone complains without grounds, just to 
make himself seem important, you may be 
pretty sure he is not used to much at home.” 

“If you watch, son,” added Mr. Ames, “you’ll 
discover that people are always giving them- 
selves away in public places.” 

Upon this touring trip alone David observed 
many ways in which people, though strangers 
to him, gave adequate clues to their real selves. 
These are some of the things he noticed: 

Driving after dark one night Mr. Ames 
dimmed his lights upon approaching another 
car. The other car, however, did not dim, and 
the lights were so blinding that Mr. Ames 
would have driven off a culvert if he had not 
stopped and waited for the other car to pass. 
“Dark as it is, we can see just the sort of stuff 
that driver is made of, can’t we, son?” asked 
David’s father. ‘“You’re too young actually to 
drive the car, Davy, but you’re not too young 
to learn the good sportsmanship of driving. 
I don’t want you ever to take a wheel into your 
hands until observing the courtesy of the road 
has become a habit with you in your thinking; 
until I know that you will never be so incon- 
siderate as not to dim; that you will not be a 
road-hog; that you will never pass a car going 





uphill; and that you will not exceed the speed 
limit.” 

Whenever they stopped by the road to eat, 
Mr. Ames built the fire, Mrs. Ames cooked the 
food, and David cleaned up their camp, leaving 
no scraps of garbage to attract rats, no un- 
sightly papers to make the camping site un- 
pleasant for the next tourists, no spark of fire 
to cause damage. His father said it was a 
thoroughbred habit he was forming, and that 
the next campers wouldn’t discover any clues 
of which the Ameses would be ashamed. Many 
other people, however, had left disgraceful 
traces behind them. 

On a street car one day Mrs. Ames’s dress 
was ruined by a dirty seat. “Some thoughtless 
person has had his feet on this seat,” Mr. Ames 
said, “and this is the result.” 

A woman alighted from a street car back- 
wards, and was thrown to the ground. She 
angrily accused the conductor, though really 
the accident resulted from her own ignorance 
or thoughtlessness. 

The street car was crowded. David was 
standing, as he had been trained to do. A boy 
near by sat while an old lady had to stand up. 
Father had given his seat to someone, and now 
Mother gave hers to the old lady. David felt 
proud of his mother, and ashamed of the boy. 
“Of course, though,” he said to his father, “a 
person doesn’t have to give up his seat, does 
he?” Mr. Ames narrowed his eyes and said, 
“Well, J have to, David.” What did he mean? 

Driving through the streets of a large city 
when they were in a hurry, the Ames family 
were obliged to stop their car not only at cor- 
ners in response to traffic signals, but also in 
the middle of the block because of people 
crossing there on foot. “Jay-walkers should 
be arrested for crossing here and for going di- 
agonally across corners,” Mr. Ames said. Just 
ahead of them a little boy jumped off the back 
of an ice wagon under the wheels of a passing 
motor car, before the woman driving it could 
stop. They took the little boy to the hospital. 
They had to take the woman to the hospital, 
too. Perhaps she would never get over the 
shock and the regret for what she had been 
unable to avoid doing. 

Walking down the streets of a little town 
where they had stopped for provisions one day, 
David and his father and mother were all 
obliged to step off the sidewalk when they met 
a group of school children who did not turn 
out at all. “I wonder,” said Mr. Ames, “why 
school children do that thing everywhere?” 
Why do they? 

Waiting in a large crowd before a motion 
picture house one afternoon David saw a man 
on one side of him push and crowd ahead; on 
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the other side of him he heard a man say to a 
timid woman: “Madam, won’t you stand ahead 
of me so that I can hold the crowd back from 
you?” What did David learn about those two 
men? . 

In the theatre a woman seated just behind 
read aloud from the screen all through the pic- 
ture. Was she doing this because she thought 
the people about her could not read? 

On a train one day David saw a young girl 
occupy one seat with herself and her lunch and 
the one opposite with her wraps and her books. 
She made no effort to occupy less space until 
the conductor came and asked her for the seat 
she was using but for which she had not paid. 
What did David and all the other passengers 
conclude about that young girl? 


Conversation 


Discuss with the children the necessity for 
rules in public places, upon the road or street, 
on street cars or trains, because in these places, 
as in the schoolroom, many must be thrown to- 
gether, and must avoid troubling one another. 
From their observations and from the story to 
which they have listened, lead pupils to state 
the most important rules. Place these upon 
the board where they may be kept until the 
children are familiar with them. The rules 
will read somewhat as follows: 

1. Keep to the right in meeting; to the left 
in passing. 

2. Do not cross the street in the middle of 
the block. 

3. Do not cross corners diagonally. 

4. Do not take more than your share of the 
street, or road, or seats in boats, trains, and 
street cars. 

5. Do not put your feet on seats. 

6. Give your seat to another person who is 
standing. 

7. Do not push in crowds. 

8. Always leave a clean camp. 

9. Do not read or talk aloud in theatres. 

10. If you eat lunch in a train, be sure not 
to leave refuse behind. 

11. Do not walk three or four abreast. 

12. Do not complain, or brag, in public. 

13. Be quiet in public places. 

14. Do not write your name in public places. 


Correlations 
DRILL. 

Play that the aisles are streets. Drill the 
children in meeting and passing others proper- 
ly. Let them bring velocipedes or wagons or 
bicycles to the school yard. Drill in both meet- 
and passing. 

Play that one child is traffic officer. Train 
the others to watch for his “Stop” and “Go” 
signs, and to govern themselves accordingly. 
Emphasize that his sign should be obeyed as 
much by those afoot as by people driving. 
Have several traffic officers stationed at suc- 
cessive corners. A group of children on one 
side of the street wish to get into a store in 
the middle of the block. Let them show you 
how they will get there. If some child crosses 
in the middle of the block, -let one of the police- 
men play at arresting and fining him. 

In taking excursions with the children insist 
that they shall not walk more than two abreast, 
otherwise they will take more than half the 
sidewalk. 

Play that the dressing room, where they are 
putting on wraps, is the entrance to a theatre. 
Teach them to stand without crowding. 

Play that a row of seats is a street car. 
Drill the boys seated there in offering their 
seats to a lady who is standing; drill the girls 
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in offering their seats to someone older. Be 
sure that the person to whom the seat is offer- 
ed says “Thank you.” 

Let a group of children, with hands on each 
other’s shoulders, represent a moving street 
car. Upon that car (between two of the chil- 
dren) is a woman passenger who wishes to 
alight at the next corner. Drill her in waiting 
until the car stops before she starts to alight; 
then in facing toward the front of the car as 
she steps down, the right foot touching the 
pavement first. 

Use other drills applicable in individual 
cases. 


BOOKLETS. 


Let the children write in their booklets on 
etiquette the above rules, or others of similar 
character. 

Let them add to their book of illustrations 








cuttings or drawings to represent the rules. 


BLACKBOARD MOTTO. 
By their fruits ye shall know them. —Matt. 7:20. 
Remind the children how David in his travels 
judged people he had never seen by their fruits 
—evidences of their true selves which they 
left behind them; or how he judged people he 
saw for the first time by one act, perhaps, or 
one word. Suggest that undoubtedly we are 
so judged. Have children memorize the verse. 


Memory GEMS. 

Manners take one far on in the world. They 
cannot be bought. They come from within, 
and from a within that is grounded in truth, 
honor, delicacy, kindness and consideration.— 
T. T. Munger. 

A,man’s own good breeding is his best secur- 
ity against other people’s ill manners.—Ches- 
terfield. 



































PAPER LANTERNS 
By~ Louise D. Tessin 





THE FINAL HEIGHT OF THE 
LANTERN 1S DETERMINED BY THE 
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Nor stand so much on your gentility, 
Which is an airy and mere borrowed thing, 


From dead men’s dust, and bones: and none 
of yours 
Except you make, or hold it. 
Ben Jonson. 
Trifles, little attentions, mere nothings... . 
will make you liked or disliked in the general 
run of the world.—Chesterfield. 


June Nature Study Lesson 
By Virginia Baker 


JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT 


a” human beings had ears as small as fairies’ 
ears, they might hear Jack-in-the-pulpit 
talking. I think he would say something like 
this: 

“I like best to live in moist woods where I 
can stand upright, shaded from the heat by the 
drooping canopy of my pulpit. I wear a light 
green surplice, and my pulpit it also green, 
with pretty purplish-brown stripes decorating 
its interior. Tiny flowers bloom about my 
feet, and two long stems, bearing large leaves, 
spread out on each side of my pulpit. 

“My large, turnip-shaped rootstock is bitter 
and hot to the taste. It is said that the In- 
dians enjoyed eating it very much indeed; and, 
for this reason, in olden times I was called “In- 
dian Turnip.” After my leaves wither, I bear 
a large cluster of beautiful bright scarlet ber- 
ries, of which artists like to make pictures. 

“T belong to the lily family, but give out no 
fragrance. I am common through- 
out the United States, and am in 
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A Blackboard Reading Lesson 


Jack-in-the-pulpit comes in April. 

How glad the children are to see him! 

He stays with us until July. 

Jack likes to live in moist woods. 

He wears a pretty, bright green surplice. 

His pulpit is green, striped with purplish brown. 

The canopy of the pulpit hangs down and 
shields him from the hot sun. 

Inside the pulpit little flowers grow at his feet. 

On each side of the pulpit are large leaves, 
growing on long stems. 

Jack’s root is shaped like a turnip. 

Indians like to eat it very much. 

So Jack used to be called “Indian Turnip.” 

After Jack’s leaves wither, he gives us a clus- 
ter of bright red berries. 

They are very pretty indeed. 

Perhaps you can make a picture of Jack and 
his berries. 


Poem to Memorize 
J ACK-IN-THE-PULPIT 


Tell me, have you ever seen 

Jack the Preacher, robed in green, 
Standing, dignified and tall, 

In his woodland pulpit, small? 
Never was there dominie 

More upright and staid than he. 


O’er him, striped with purplish brown, 
An odd canopy hangs down, 
Shielding him, through summer days, 
From the sun’s hot, blinding rays; 





flower from April to July. 

‘“‘The children love me dearly, and 
roam the woods in search of me. 
There is a delightful poem about me 
which begins like this, 

“ ‘Jack-in-the-pulpit 
Preaches to-day 
Under the green trees 
Just over the way.’ ” 

If you don’t know this poem, you 
will like to read it. It is by Clara 
Smith and is just as quaint and 
pretty as Jack himself. 


Questions 


1. What kind of ears would human 
beings need in order to hear Jack-in- 
the-pulpit speak? 

2. Where would Jack say that he 
likes best to live? 

3. How does he stand in his pul- 
pit? 

4. What protects him from the 
heat of the sun? 

5. Of what color is his surplice? 

6. Of what color is his pulpit? 

7. What blooms at his feet? 

8. What is seen on each side of 
the pulpit? 

9. Of what shape is his rootstock? 

10. What people enjoyed eating 
the rootstock? 

11. What other name was given to 
Jack in olden times? 
12. After Jack’s 

what appears? 

13. To what family does Jack be- 
long? : 

14. Have his flowers any odor? 

15. Where is Jack common? 

16. When is he in flower? 

17. Who are very fond of Jack? 

18. Did you ever read the famous 
poem about him? 








leaves wither, 





Jack-in-the-pulpit 


Credit is due to Mr. C. W. Johnson, 128 Orleans St., Springfield, Mass., for the fine 
photographs of wild flowers which have appeared in recent issues of this magazine. 











Cool and calm, he’s quite at ease 
In among the branching trees. 


Sorely is my mind perplexed, 
Wondering what may be his text; 
Are his words borne by the breeze 
To the butterflies and bees? 

Do the other flowers find 

All his sermons to their mind? 


Questions, many, I might ask, 
But ’twould prove a fruitless task 
To attempt to learn why he 
Is a preacher, quaint and wee, 
Standing in a pulpit, queer, 
In the springtime of the year. 
Virginia Baker. 


Teaching Months and Seasons 
By Hazel B. Payne 


PUNDING difficulty in teaching the spelling 
of the names of months, I decided to make 
a game of it. On strips of cardboard about 
twelve inches long I printed the names of the 
months with black crayola, also the words 
“Winter,” “Spring,” “Summer,” “Autumn.” | 
tied green yarn into the ends of these cards, 
leaving loops large enough to pass over a 
child’s head. 

The pupils may wear the name of a month 
if they can tell what it is. Then sometimes 
I say, “January may bow to Jack,” “February 
may shake hands with Esther,” etc., naming 
children who have no name card, so that they 
also may see the name closely. 

The season names are given to 
four pupils, who are told to “collect 
their children.” They go to the 
blackboard, write the names of birds 
and flowers of spring, winter’s 
sports, summer’s fruits, the signs of 
autumn, etc. 

Sometimes all the cards are placed 
along the blackboard ledge and two 
pupils chosen to race to see who will 
first find a month called. Another 
race is to see who can first group 
months of a season together, nam- 
ing the season and telling the 
months belonging to it. 

Teach rotation of months by hav- 
ing several children place the cards 
in order in the shortest time. This 
is to be done while the cards are 
being worn. Sometimes two or more 
cards are given to each child to study 
the spelling or make sentences con- 
taining the words. 

At the beginning of a month hang 
the name card at the front of the 
room and see who can first make ten 
words, using only letters in the 
month name (if one of the longer 
names). Or write five words begin- 
ning with each letter of the month 
names. Days of the week may be 
studied the same way. 


Writing to Rhythm 
By Mary A. E. Hosken 


T° make my first-grade writing 
interesting and obtain the best 
results in form and in freedom of 
movement, I allowed the children to 
write at the board to the rhythm 
of songs they chose. The tune 
of “Yankee Doodle,” to which we 
sang “Tra-la,” was a special favor- 
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ite, and proved equally good for practicing the 
slant and the oval, and also many letters. 

For our first lesson, I wrote the oval on the 
front blackboard and traced it with chalk while 
the children sang and traced it in the: dir. 
Then thirty-six little enthusiasts passed to the 
poard, where forms had previously been placed 
at the proper height for each pupil, and, with 
little guidance, the small hands quickly caught 
the rhythm. 

All forms and letters were studied in this 
way; a short blackboard drill invariably pre- 
ceded our daily work on paper, where similar 
methods were used. As the work was varied 
by singing different songs, and sometimes 
counting, interest never flagged. The result 
was beautiful writing, of which the children 
and their parents were justly proud. 


Language, Reading and Picture Lessons 


By Maude M. Grant 


Author of “Windmills and Wooden Shoes,” “The Pleasant Land of 
Play” and “Pastime Stories for Boys and Girls” 


Blackboard Reading Lesson 


These children have been out for a sail. 

They are in their father’s boat. 

Their father is a fisherman. 

His boat is a strong boat. 

It sails on the ocean. 

The father sits in the stern of the boat. 

He is steering. 

The children are in the bow of the boat. 

They like to feel the spray on their faces. 

The water in the ocean is salt. 

The boat is headed toward shore. 

I think the father has been out to set his lob- 
ster pots. 

Lobster pots are traps in which lobsters are 
caught. 

In the morning he will come back and take the 
lobsters from the pots. 

He will sell them at the fish market. 

The children like to go 
with their father in 
his fishing boat. 


Teacher’s Story of the 
Picture 


This is what is call- 
ed a marine picture. 
A marine picture is a 
picture of the sea. See 
how deep the water 
looks! 

The fisherman’s boat 
is made of wood, and 
it is wide and flat so 
that many fish can be 
laid in the bottom of it. 
Notice the many ribs 
or seams in the boat. 
It is a sailboat. 

The fisherman sits 
in the stern of the boat. 
He is steering it toward 
the shore. I think he 
has been out to set lob- 
ster traps or “pots” and 
has taken these chil- 
dren with him. Far 
away we can see an- 
other and a larger sail- 
boat out on the ocean. 
One little boy is lean- 
ing over the side of the 
boat and is looking 
down into the water. 
What do you think he 
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sees? Perhaps he can see seaweed in the water. 

It is a bright day. The sun is shining. This 
is shown by the very light parts of the picture. 
I think there must be a strong wind blowing. 
The children have no hats and we can see the 
long hair of the two little girls blowing in the 
wind. 

We can hardly see the horizon in this pic- 
ture. (The horizon is the line where the earth 
and the sky seem to meet.) 

The fisherman wears an oilskin hat. Its brim 
turns down so that if it rains the water will 
run off the edge of his hat and not down his 
neck. 

The children have light skin and light hair. 

See how eagerly they look toward the shore! 
Perhaps their mother or some of their friends 
are waiting for them on the wharf. They have 
had a fine sail with the fisherman but they are 
glad to get back to land again. 


Questions About the Picture 


What shall we call this picture? (“Out for 
a Sail.””) What do we call a picture of the 
sea? 

What kind of boat is this? How many sails 
has it? Of what are sails made? 

To what is the sail fastened? How are boats 
steered? Who is steering this boat? Where 
does the steersman sit? What is the front 
end of the boat called? What is the back end 
of the boat called? 

How many children do you see? 

How many boys? How many girls? What do 
you think is the color of their hair? Of their 
eyes? 

Is it summer or winter? How can you tell? 
What kind of day is it? How do you know? 
Is the wind blowing? What makes you think 
so? 

What do you see out near the horizon? What 
kind of boat is it? Is it sailing away from the 
shore or is it sailing toward the shore? 

What kind of hat has the fisherman? Has 





Out for a Sail 


NOTE: Paste this picture to a card and let pupils take turns in examin- 
ing it. Place card on blackboard ledge near blackboard reading lessons. 





Do you 
think the fisherman is an old man or a young 
man? What is he doing? 


he a coat? What would you call it? 


“Out for a Sail”—A Rhyme 


Oh, who will come and sail with us 
Out on the deep blue sea? 

Our boat is large and very strong— 
It’s safe as it can be. 


Our father is a fisherman, 
He’s sailing with us too, 
He often takes us in his boat 

To sail the ocean blue. 


Manual Work 


Use a square of paper and fold a sailboat. 
Fold the two diameters. Fold the lower edge 
up to the center fold. Fold up the corners to 
meet the center fold (making the ends of the 
boat). Cut down halfway on the other diame- 
ter. Fold diagonally the two squares thus 
formed, making two sails. 

Cut free-hand five children and a man and 
paste them in your sailboat. Draw a colored 
picture of the sea (color lower half of a sheet 
of drawing paper dark blue), meeting the sky 
(color upper half of drawing paper light blue). 
On the sea paste a black paper cutting of a 
sailboat. Cut fish free-hand and put them in 
the boat with the children and the fisherman 
that you have made. 


Laughing with, Not at, Children 
By Georgia L. Pinkerton 


HAVE often heard it said that a sense of 

humor goes far toward lightening the bur- 
dens of a teacher, but the teacher who pos- 
sesses one should exercise it with care. 

I was visiting a first-grade room recently 
where the arithmetic lesson chanced to be on 
different coins. The children first discussed 
the nickel. The teacher asked if they knew of 
what it was made, and 
one little girl said that 
her father had told her 
it was made of nickel. 
This bright pupil was 
duly praised, and the 
lesson went on. When 
the dime’s turn came, 
the same question was 
asked. An eager little 
boy waved his hand 
frantically, and when 
given permission » to 
speak, said proudly, 
“It’s made of dime,” 
and waited for his 
share of praise. 

Instead, he received 
a not very kind laugh 
from the teacher. The 
pupils promptly joined 
in, although I doubt if 
many of them knew 
just what they were 
laughing at. 

“Oh, you odd little 
boy, you mustn’t jump 
at conclusions,” she re- 
marked when her mirth 
had somewhat _ sub- 
sided. 

Little Jimmie was 
hurt and puzzled. He 
believed his to have 
been a perfectly sensi- 
ble answer, and he 
could not understand 








why it should have been laughed at. Neither 
did he know what kind of little boy he had been 
called, nor what he mustn’t jump at. I watch- 
ed his sensitive little face and easily read his 
thoughts. First there was only shame because 
he had been laughed at, and hurt and perplex- 
ity. Then a sullen, determined look came over 
his face, and I imagine that he was deciding 
that to be on the safe side he wouldn’t con- 
tribute anything more to the recitations. At 
least, during the remainder of my visit all that 
went on in his classes was unnoticed by him, 
and a brief “I don’t know” was his only 
response. 

In sharp contrast to this teacher’s manner of 
dealing with the laughable mistakes of her 
pupils is that of a teacher I knew several years 
ago. The lesson, I remember, was on “silk.” 
The teacher asked if anyone could tell where it 
came from. 

“Don’t the spiders spin it?” asked one 
dreamy-eyed little fellow. “I found a spider’s 
thread this morning, and it was just like silk 
ravelings, only it wasn’t colored and would 
break more easily.” 

This teacher smiled, but her smile said that 
she was proud of him for thinking of an an- 
swer, not that she was amused at it. 

Then she explained, “Cecil has very sharp 
eyes, and he uses them. He saw that the spid- 
er’s web was like silk, but he also saw that it 
was not very strong. The people who lived 
a long time ago believed that fairies’ dresses 
were made of spider’s silk, but then the fairies 
were such dainty little folks that they did not 
need strong dresses, so when men wanted some- 
thing for neckties and real people’s dresses 
they went to another insect to get it.” Then 
she went on to tell of the silkworm. Cecil was 
not humiliated, nor did he lose interest in his 
work. 

These and other instances observed have 
convinced me that the person who laughs at, 
not with, a child should choose for her life 
work something besides teaching. 


Devices for Making Word Study 
Interesting 
By Ella V. Archer 


LL drill work becomes uninteresting to 

children when continued in the same man- 
ner every day; and when they lose interest 
they also fail to remember much. So it be- 
haoves every teacher of primary pupils to vary 
the diet as often as possible. Following are 
some tested recipes for supplying to the child 
mind such food elements as words, phonics, 
numbers, or number combinations. 

The old method of climbing the ladder can 
be made to furnish variety by adding a house 
to the top of the ladder and allowing the child 
to climb the ladder, enter the house and visit 
a while, then return. Or he might rap on the 
door and find no one at home. A chair or a 
couch may be used at the top to furnish a few 
play moments of rest and real amusement. 
Without the above accompaniments some child 
who has successfully accomplished both the 
ascent and descent may be allowed to remove 
the ladder (erase it). 

Picking apples from a tree may be an old 
idea, but by wrapping each apple in paper (en- 
circling it when correctly named), then put- 
ting all in a box, new zest is added. 

Let the children find a brick wall on the 
blackboard and allow them to remove the 
bricks one by one, naming each word as they 
do so. They may be allowed to bring the 
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bricks to the teacher, who uses them to build 
a house. 

Draw large sunflowers or daisies on the 
blackboard, and let the pupils pluck the petals. 
When all are gone, let the one getting the most 
petals pick the rest of the flower and throw it 
away. Marks or tiny petals after each name 
keep the account. 

Make a wheel with thick spokes, each spoke 
having a word written on it. By naming the 
words in a certain direction the pupil makes 
the wheel turn, and the faster the pupils name 
the words the faster the wheel will turn. It 
might even turn so fast you couldn’t see the 
spokes. 

Another idea is to draw pictures of hills. 
Draw little hills first, then larger and larger 
ones, and finally mountains. By naming the 
words on the hills, the pupils climb them. The 
hardest words, of course, should be on the 
mountains. 

Let the children find a large tree on the black- 
board with a word on each branch. Up in the 
top should be a nest containing eggs, these also 
having words or numbers on them. The pupils 
may take turns climbing the tree to look at 
the eggs, but always leaving them in the nest, 
because some day they will hatch into little 
birds. 

A picture of a cupboard offers possibilities 
also. Dishes containing words are placed on 
each shelf, to be removed by the children. 
They may take them to another room and 
finally remove the cupboard, too. A shelf of 
books offers the same possibilities, and both 
may be used to good effect during the house- 
cleaning period. : 

My most successful idea was the catching of 
pigs. Each little pig is given a name, and 
when caught is put in a pen by simply drawing 
a circle about it. There is a mother pig, too, 
with whole sentences written across her broad 
side. She also is caught and put in a pen. 
The children think this is lots of fun. Pigs 
are easily drawn, too, an oval with snout, ears, 
legs, and curly tail attached being all that is 
necessary. Chickens may be used in the same 
manner, and are not hard to draw. A resem- 
blance, at least, may be easily made, and if 
recognizable will satisfy the little folks. 


A Successful School Store 
By Mary R. Geiss 


6¢/\ UR store,” as the children call it, has 

been one of the most attractive as well 
as one of the most helpful projects in our room 
during the year. Visitors invariably notice 
and admire it. The children find it a source 
of much pleasure and it has given me a great 
deal of help and encouragement. 

For several years, I had tried to have a 
school store but it always ended in failure. 
Our local grocers had been very generous in 
their response to my request for sample car- 
tons. However, we had samples of compara- 
tively few commodities. With forty pupils in 
the first, second and third grades, we had so 
little time to play store that interest soon 
waned. 

However, being thoroughly convinced of the 
important function of a well-conducted store 
in a schoolroom, I resolved to try again. I dis- 
covered that some firms are willing to supply 
empty cartons, so I asked them to send me any 
material they had that would be of use in a 
school store. Several firms responded gener- 
ously. 

The children were delighted with the new 
material. The cartons were very attractive 











and, except that they were empty, they were 
exactly like those found on any grocer’s shelves. 
We decided that first we would send a note 
of thanks to the companies which had been so 
kind’ to us. Thus the first lesson the store 
taught was one of courtesy. 

The material was placed on two shelves at 
the side of the room. This was quite a prob- 
lem, but finally the cartons were arranged to 
the satisfaction of all concerned. The posters 
that came with the cartons added much to the 
appearance of the store. After much discus- 
sion, it was decided that “The Junior Grocery 
Company” would be a good name for our firm. 
A card bearing that name was displayed. 

Our next problem was to become familiar 
with the goods on our shelves. First we learn- 
ed the names on the various cartons and also 
for what particular purpose our mothers used 
each commodity. Then, by means of pictures 
and stories, we learned from what raw material 
each was manufactured, where the raw mate- 
rial came from, and how the process of manu- 
facture was carried on. 

I selected the boy who had been doing the 
best work in arithmetic to be proprietor of the 
store. We procured some toy money and when 
our grocers had given us the regular retail 
price on our goods, each carton was carefully 
marked. At first I directed the work in the 
store, but later the proprietor and his helpers 
became proficient in doing it by themselves. 
We have the same proprietor all the time, but 
his helpers take turns. Thus there is always 
one who understands the work, and each pupil 
has an opportunity to serve as a clerk. 

The method of procedure is as follows. The 
child, the purchaser, goes to the store with his 
toy money. He greets the salespeople pleas- 
antly and gives his order in an intelligent 
manner. The proprietor meets his customers 
with a smile and waits on them courteously. 
He must find the amount of the bill and give 
change in the usual way. If he makes a mis- 
take, the customer calls his attention to it in 
a pleasant way. 

The store offers an incentive for accurate 
work in arithmetic because a child can be a 
helper in the store only when he can solve sim- 
ple addition and subtraction problems with 
some speed and accuracy. The child is taught 
courtesy until it becomes a habit. Anyone who 
is rude during the game forfeits the right to 
play. By means of the store the children have 
learned many simple lessons in geography. It 
has also influenced them to take more interest 
in the things their mothers buy at the grocery. 


Schoolroom Snapshots 
By a Friendly School Visitor 


Creating a Taste for Poetry 


hire children of a St. Louis third grade 
showed a most unusual liking for poetry. 
“That is because you are fond of it yourself, 
I suppose,” I said to the teacher, for one did 
not need to be told that she was a lover of 
verse. 

“I'd rather teach English than any other 
study,” she answered, “and I’d rather teach 
poetry than any other form of English. 

“When these children first came to me, they 
groaned at the sight of a poem in their read- 
ers. I saw that I had a large prejudice to 
overcome. So at first I paid no attention to the 
poems in their readers. I began by reading 
poetry to them. One of the first things I se- 
lected was, “Sleep, Kentucky Babe.” I said 
nothing by way of preface, nor mentioned that 
it was poetry. I just read it through, and they 
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listened.” (This was not hard to believe. Her 
reading of poetry compelled attention.) 

“When I had finished I asked if they liked it, 
and they were enthusiastically in favor of it. 
I asked if they wanted to learn it, and there 
was no dissenting voice. I gave them other 
poems of strong rhythmic appeal, and of in- 
teresting content. It was not hard to break 
down their prejudice. Now they do not ask to 
skip the poems in their readers. 

“Just a short time ago one of them ran across 
the Twenty-Third Psalm in the poetry text, 
and asked to learn it. I hesitated. It is so 
hard for them to understand at this age. But 
finally I replied that we would take it up in 
about a week. 

“That week I spent in preparation for the 
teaching of it. I brought in a great many pic- 
tures of shepherds and of shepherd life. We 
studied that type of life, talking of the shep- 
herd’s tender care of his sheep; the green pas- 
tures and still waters; the valley of the shadow 
of death where the enemies of the flocks lurk- 
ed; what those enemies were; how the shep- 
herd protected his sheep from them; the use 
of his rod and his staff; and how the shepherd 
would risk his life to save one of his flock that 
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had strayed far away into dangerous places. 

“I told them stories of shepherd life, and 
taught them the old poem that begins, ‘Storm 
upon the mountain’-—Thomas Westwood’s ‘The 
Lost Lamb.’ 

“After a week of such preparation the chil- 
dren were ready to understand and thoroughly 
to appreciate the beautiful metaphor which is 
the Twenty-Third Psalm.” 

If there were always this thoughtful pre- 
paration for the teaching of a beautiful poem, 
and this reverent presentation of it, it would 
be hard to find the child who had not a liking 
for that form of literature. 


“Good Work!” 


664% OOD work!” was one’s expressive men- 

tal comment after watching the conduct- 
ing of a first-grade reading class in an Indiana 
State Normal practice school by a _ teacher 
whose artistic work bespoke a theoretical and 


practical knowledge of psychology and method. © 


“Will you tell us of. Edith’s bad habit, and 
how her mother decided to break her of it?” 
Miss X. asked, while readers still were under 
chairs. In response to her question a child re- 
told the portion of the story which had been 





EDUCATIVE SEAT WORK 


The tiger fierce, sleeps all the day, 
And in the night-time seeks its prey. 


Virginia Baker. 


The teacher may write the rhyme on the blackboard and give each child a carbon or hectographed copy of the tiger to be traced and colored and to 
have the rhyme copied underneath. Collect all of the papers and fasten them up for a border display. 
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read yesterday—told it with interest and un- 
derstanding. 

When books were opened, Miss X. did not call 
upon a child to read immediately, nor did she 
say, “Study the first sentence.” She asked, 
“How did Edith feel upon entering the lonely 
wood?” thus giving the class a motive for 
working out the first paragraph silently. When 
all were ready, one child answered the question 
by reading. 

“What was the first thing that she did?” 
Miss X. stated the second aim; followed by: 
“Of what did she think as she sat on the log?” 
“What interrupted her thoughts?” etc., each 
question creating a desire in the child’s mind 
to know what the next paragraph or sentence 
contained. But the questions were carefully 
put so as not to be leading questions, so as not 
to give too much suggestion of the answer. 
Never was a question stated in the words of the 
book. 

“What part of the story would you like to il- 
lustrate on the board?” came the question 
when the reading was finished. And by their 
answers the children showed that the story 
had been a dramatic thing to them, the scenes 

(Continued on page 83) 
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Practical Ideas from Everywhere 


A Parent-Teacher Association and 
an Ideal 
By Mabelle Hudson 


HE last little hand had waved good-by and 

Miss Nelson, the fourth-grade teacher, had 
returned to her room. She sank into a chair in 
utter exhaustion. The lull had come after the 
storm and there would be a few hours of sail- 
ing on a calm sea, but well she knew that the 
tempest must be faced again in the morning. 

It seemed to her that the upheaval had been 
unusually turbulent to-day. Frank and Bob 
had both come in fifteen minutes late because 
their parents had overslept. Five pupils that 
had been absent for a week returned—Mary 
having spent that time visiting her grand- 
mother, John having been kept at home to plant 
potatoes, Lilly having to accompany her mother 
and her father on a fishing trip, and Sue and 
Jack having been ill. Because the teacher was 
compelled to spend her time in retracing most 
of the work that she had taught during the 
past week, the children who had been coming 
regularly lost interest. Lucy and Maggie still 
came without books and caused a great dis- 
turbance in seeing that they* were provided. 
Jerry had given other little boys some cigar- 
ettes to smoke. ¢ One irate parent had written 
the teacher a note of condemnation because 
she was teaching the children to “dance.” Oh, 
it seemed as if there was no end to the unpleas- 
ant memories of the day. 

For a long time she sat and let them pile up. 
If this was what teaching school meant, then 
her first year was to be her last. Here was not 
happening what she had dreamed of while in 
the training school. This was not that ideal 
room where she could direct little children in- 
to paths of knowledge, courtesy, beauty, love, 
and service.» The chief way she seemed to be 
employing her time was in combating destruc- 
tive forces that kept pulling her pupils in the 
opposite direction from her ideals. 

How could she do her part in developing 
these young children mentally, physically, and 
spiritually if the home did things to tear down 
her work and rob her of her time? Of course 
she knew that the principal cause of these 
drawbacks was ignorance on the part of most 
of the parents. It was not strange that the 
mother, ignorant of the value of folk dancing, 
should object to it. The teacher could see why 


Jerry was allowed to smoke when no one in 
his home had been fully awakened to the ruin- 
ation that such an act would bring to his 
health, mentality, and morals. 

The teacher felt confident that if the mothers 
could be made to see a picture of the joy, peace, 


prosperity, plenty, and usefulness that come to 
strong, intelligent men and women with a three- 
fold education, they would willingly and gladly 
give their aid in making it possible for the 
teacher to contribute her share toward giving 
these girls and boys this culture. 

A few of the.mothers did desire this high 
standard for their children and they gave the 
teacher the most genuine co-operation, but she 
was kept from doing the proper work with their 
little ones because of the children from the 
uninformed and indifferent homes. This was 
a small-town school of only twelve rooms, and 
these children of different classes had to be 
associated. 

Clearly there was no way for her ever to 
realize her dream without arousing in all the 
parents a desire to have their children become 
useful citizens. But how was she to under- 
take this process of parent awakening? Be- 
tween grading papers and directing outside 
school activities she could not find time even 
to visit these mothers, much less to give in- 
struction. 

It could be done through the Parent-Teach- 
er Association, if the mothers would only at- 
tend, but her different kinds of devices, such 
as written invitations, personal appeals, and 
prizes offered to the children for inducing their 
mothers, had brought only the few who did not 
need to be instructed. They were the ones who 
already practiced the things taught by the 
good constructive programs, such as attending 
to their children’s food, seeing that they lived 
according to the laws of hygiene, having them 
go to school regularly, teaching them cour- 
tesy, looking after their health, putting into 
their hands good books, instilling in their minds 
high ideals. 

The teacher suddenly found an answer to 
this urgent problem. Why couldn’t these inter- 
ested mothers be made to see how their little 
ones were being held back or hurt under the 
present conditions, and how their good training 
was being torn down every minute of the day? 
Then she felt sure that they would help her to 
arouse the indifferent mothers. There was to 
be a meeting of the Association that very 
night. She hurried home and spent the next 
two hours in assembling all the forces at her 
command that would enable her to say the 
things that would make the parents under- 
stand. 

That evening when the program was over and 
the social hour had begun she asked the parents 
of her pupils to meet her for a few minutes in 
her own room. They were only ten in number 
but for the most part they were women of in- 
fluence in the community. 





Quietly, sincerely, and convincingly, Miss 
Nelson told them how their good work was be- 
ing undone every day and how she was handi- 
capped in carrying out the part that she should 
play in making their children into men and 
women who were to take honorable places in 
the world. Then she explained to them what 
she really desired to do. 

“First, I want to appeal to your selfishness,” 
she said in part, “because it is for the sake of 
your children that I want you to help me to 
arouse these mothers from their apathy and to 
influence them to co-operate with us. 

“We teachers can only guide the children. 
We can only do a little polishing here and 
there, give constructive suggestions, direct 
them into paths of-knowledge, give them the 
chance to exchange ideas with their fellow be- 
ings and learn from them, help them to find the 
part that they are to play in the game of life, 
and teach them to take that place honorably. 

“We can teach only those who come to us; 
we cannot impart knowledge to the absent. 
We can only show the value of hygiene; we 
cannot see that it is practiced in the home. 
We can only tell of the need of right food; we 
cannot prepare and serve it. We can only 
point out the benefits from moral living; we 
are helpless if it is counteracted by those whom 
the child has known longer and better than us. 
We have these girls and boys under our super- 
vision only thirty hours a week; the home and 
outside interests have the control of the chil- 
dren for one hundred and thirty-eight hours 
a week. 

“If your children’s associates do not have 
the same principles instilled in them that you 
have instilled in your children, they will take 
away the good things that you have built and 
are building into the lives of your children, 
and put in their places the false and ugly. 

“If we can only get these mothers to come 
to our meetings, I believe that they will be so 
interested and inspired that they will realize 
the necessity of giving their children the same 
guidance that your girls and boys have re- 
ceived and that, after attending a few times, 
they will so train their children that they will 
not rob your children of the good things that 
you have given them. 

“Then I appeal to your unselfishness. Here, 
as in no place that I know of, can the brother- 
hood of man be more effectively practiced. By 


‘ getting the other mothers to aim at a high 


standard of character for their children, you 
can help to make these young lives happier, 
more beautiful, and of much greater service. 
I believe that if every Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion in the United States would get one hundred 
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per cent attendance and co-operation from the 
parents and the teachers of the school of which 
itis a part, and then instruct the mothers as to 
proper child training, the next generation 
would be one in which there would be no need 
for jails and reform schools. 

“Now, this is what I ask you to do. I beg 
that each of you adopt one of these mothers 
and make it your duty to see that she comes to 
these meetings. Call on her. Invite her per- 
sonally. Go after her in your car. Remember 
that it is for the sake of your child as well as 
hers. If there is a cause for her not coming, 
do everything you can to remove it. If she 
must stay at home and care for little ones, help 
her hire some reliable person to take care of 
them. If she feels that she has not a present- 
able dress, help her to get one. I know that 
this sounds rather far-fetched, but you have 
done much more difficult things for your chil- 
dren, have you not? 

“Such acts will make these mothers believe 
in your earnestness, and the doors to their 
hearts will swing open. When they begin to 
attend regularly you will find that there will be 
others whom their influence can bring and it 
will not be long until we have one hundred 
per cent.” 

The teacher’s eager manner and sincerity 
opened the springs of enthusiasm and the 
mothers agreed to try this plan. The enroll- 
ment blanks were looked over and each took 
the mother whom she thought she could reach 
most easily. 

The next meeting found all of the much- 
sought-after mothers there. The program was 
inspiring and during the social hour no one 
was ever made to feel any more at home or wel- 
come than they. Miss Nelson had serious pri- 
vate talks with some of them and learned sev- 
eral things about different pupils that gave her 
a broader sympathy and a better understanding 
of their requirements. 

From that moment she began to get nearer and 
nearer to her ideal. Each gathering brought the 
mothers more closely together and the program 
committee did wonders in giving the best that 
the town afforded, not only in the way of talks 
and lectures on the proper training of children, 
but special instruction in dressmaking, domes- 
tic science, floriculture, horticulture, interior 
decorating, and so on. Besides these public 
meetings twice a month, the teacher also or- 
ganized a little association of the parents of 
the children in her grade in order that they 
might work out the difficulties arising in her 
room. 

Not only did the attendance improve, and the 
moral atmosphere, interest, and cleanliness of 
her grade become better, but she began to no- 
tice that some of the children were wearing 
good clothes which she knew had been given 
them. She began to hear of Billy Jones’s fam- 
ily having an outing in Mrs. Audron’s car, of 
Mary Jameson’s humble home being bright- 
ened by some discarded furniture from Mrs. 
Lawton’s house, of Bill’s father being given a 
job by Beatrice Lester’s father, of many little 
acts of charity helping to uplift the homes of 
the community. 

She began to hear of gardens being planted 
Where weeds had grown heretofore, of poultry 
being raised to furnish food for those who had 
not been any too well nourished before, and of 
ugly homes being turned into attractive and 
harmonious ones. 

, Other grades in the little school took up Miss 
Nelson’s idea and it was not long until the mem- 
bership was so great and the co-operation so 
zealous that money was raised for playground 


Practical Ideas from Everywhere 


equipment, trees and flowers planted on the 
school grounds, a beautiful picture and a bit 
of sculpture placed in the barren halls, a li- 
brary formed, the circulation of which took in 
not only the pupils but the parents, a phono- 
graph and good records purchased, the com- 
munity theatre compelled to show only the best 


movies, and uplifting institutions such as 
churches and literary soceties, and all kinds of 
wholesome recreation began to flourish. 

In fact, the spirit of service and helpfulness 
to one another so permeated that Parent- 
Teacher Association that the wonders of its 
accomplishment were noticed by educational 
circles all over the state. 


Poster Making Motivates Primary 
Reading 
By Eoline Wallace Moore 


Lt children love pictures and see things 
in pictures. The concrete appeals to them, 
not the abstract. The wise teacher provides 
opportunities for her primary children to ex- 
ercise their power of constructive imagina- 
tion, entering the story world through this 
wonderful ability, and illustrating stories by 
doing things with their hands. 

Just as the Mother Goose rhymes and the 
early folk tales are best suited for hearing and 
dramatizing by beginners, so they are splendid 
as inspiration for the crude illustrations which 
look so fine and real to their earnest little cre- 
ators. Besides, in the early reading lessons, 
it is helpful to form many associations for the 
new words taught. Large posters, the co-op- 
erative work of the class, and, later, individual 
posters, make use of these principles. 

The following plan was used successfully in 
connection with the story, “Three Billy Goats 
Gruff.” After the story had been told by the 
teacher, and dramatized with great pleasure by 
the class, phrase drills were given, using black- 
board lessons. Word cards and phrase cards 
bearing the following names of characters and 
words in the story were placed along the black- 
board ledge: A big troll, Little Billy Goat 
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Gruff, Middle-sized Billy Goat Gruff, bridge, 
Big Billy Goat Gruff. 

For seat work, the class were permitted to cut 
and color the characters, each character being 
assigned to one group. They were instructed 
to find the name in the book which correspond- 
ed to the. character assigned. This was easy, 
as they had followed the pictures while the 
story was told, and had found phrases while 
some of the blackboard lessons had been given. 

At the next recitation period, each group 
was brought to the front of the room and the 
best picture was chosen by the other groups. 
The children were told that these would be 
used to make a “big” picture of some part of 
the story. The children whose work was not 
chosen were told to keep their pictures very 
carefully, for they might wish to make some 
group pictures during their free play period, 
after they had learned to do it by class work. 
(I am not willing that any child should feel 
that his efforts have been unappreciated or 
wasted.) 

The teacher then pinned a large rectangle of 
wall paper in front of the room, and drew in a 
sky line and a brook with colored chalk; of 
course the hill was very evident. Different pu- 
pils tried placing the bridge until the best 
place for it was found, when it was pasted in 
position. The teacher next led the pupils to 
discuss the part of the story which they would 
like best to show in the picture. Phrase cards, 
such as “on the bridge,” “under the bridge,” 
“by the bridge,” “over the bridge,” and “on the 
hillside,” were shown. The pictures of the 
goats and troll were placed on the scene, the 
class declaring whether the effect was pleasing. 
The arrangement finally chosen was as follows: 
The troll under the bridge; Little Billy Goat 
Gruff safely over and eating grass on the hill- 
side; Middle-sized Billy Goat Gruff on the 
bridge, talking to the troll; Big Billy Goat 
Gruff, at home, looking at the green hillside. « 

As each one was placed, the phrase card 
describing his position was found by pupils. 
When all were in position, books were used to 
find sentences showing the part of the story 


described. (Continued on page 84) 
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JUNE PAPER 
CUTTING BORDER 


By~ John T. Lemos 


UT two strips 414 x 10%4 inches long 

from silhouette or dark paper. Fold 
into thirds, obtaining proportions shown 
in the diagram. Keep all edges as evenas 
possible. Dotted lines show folded edges. 
To start cutting, first clip a little diamond- 
shaped hole at a given point by making a 
short fold and cutting. Insert scissors at 
this point. 

Keep a firm hold on the paper and turn 
it to meet the scissors. This will insure 
good results. Cut squarely up to inter- 
sections to avoid tearing. 

In the classroom, a large drawing made 
on the blackboard and several borders cut 
by the teacher in front of the class will 
help make the work easy. 

Allow pupils to make two borders, se- 
lecting the best for display. Pupils should 
be encouraged to keep to the simple, well 
massed forms for cutting work. 
















































How Men Learned 


Stories of Human Achievement in Scientific 
Invention 


By H. A. Webb 


George Peabody College for Teachers ; Co-author 
“Early Steps in Science” 


Two histories may be written of any peo- 
ple—one of their wars and politics, an- 
other of their peaceful pursuits. It is cus- 
tomary—why, who can say?—to fill the minds 
of children with the former; the latter, in 
many aspects, remains unwritten. Perhaps a 
lesson may be learned from the farmer; he, 
at least, expects to reap exactly what he sows. 


IX. How MEN LEARNED TO FARM 


No race of men ever became prosperous or 
civilized while securing its food exclusively 
by hunting and fishing. Men may wander to 
and fro, carrying their families with them, 
but when necessity forces them to plant crops 
in order that all mouths may be fed, ‘the mi- 
grations must cease, more permanent dwell- 
ings must be erected, and actual wealth in the 
form of stored food must be created. The in- 
telligence is stimulated when husbandry be- 
comes an art; moral natures are exercised in 
the faith and patience with which a harvest 
is awaited. Agrarians—land-holding people— 
respect property rights where nomads—the 
wanderers—do not. They make more laws, 
and observe them better. Finally they build 
schools, factories, roads, stores. Most savages 
are mere gatherers of fruit, or hunters of meat. 
It is only where the plow stirs the soil that 
culture and civilization take root. 

Anthropology (Greek for “man _ study.”)— 

Name the races of men that are still savage. 

Where do they dwell? What races may be 

called “semi-civilized”? 


Ancient Agriculture 


The word “agriculture” comes from the lan- 
guage of the Romans, and means “to cultivate 
a field.” The oldest book on agriculture now 
in existence was written by Marcus Cato (234- 
149 B C.), a Roman general, about 200 years 
before the Christian era. He said in his book, 
“Farming is a better business than store-keep- 
ing, being less hazardous, or banking, being 
more honorable.” He gave most practical ad- 
vice about the vineyard, garden, olive trees, 
open fields, fruit trees, and even oaks to fur- 
nish acorns. Another Roman, Marcus Varro 
(116-27 B. C.), when an old man of 80 wrote 
De Rustica (“About the Country”) to tell his 
young wife how to run his farm, and explained 
about the soil, tools, seasons, cattle, and other 
animals, including even snails and mice. Still 
later Virgil (70-19 B. C.) wrote The Georgics 
*(Georgos in Greek means “farmer’”), a poem 
describing the beauties of rural scenery, while 
about 45 A. D. Lucius Columella composed 
thirteen books of poetry on how to farm suc- 
cessfully. 
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Historical Study.—Learn how Cato defended 
Rome against Hannibal, the world’s greatest 


general. What did Varro accomplish in his 
youth? What stirring tale was written by 
Virgil? 


Little has been wriften about agriculture in 
other parts of the ancient world. We know 
that it was successfully carried on in Greece, 
Asia, and northern Africa, for here were built 
cities of considerable size, whose people must 
have been supplied with food by a very pro- 
ductive farming area. One of the most inter- 
esting accounts of serious agricultural prob- 
lems is found in the story of Joseph in Egypt, 
Chapters 41-48 of the Book of Genesis. 

Historical Study—What is meant by “the 
feudal system”? Could a farmer buy land? 

Could he move to a better farm if he desired? 


Agriculture of the Middle Ages 


The most civilized and wealthy nation of the 
Middle Ages was Spain. Her native people 
were intelligent and enterprising, her seamen 
were brave and adventurous. Best of all, she 
had a large agricultural class of industrious 
Moors, who came from northern Africa. These 
were most skillful farmers. When the Moors, 
being Mohammedans, were expelled from Spain 
in 1571 because of their religion, the agricul- 
ture, trade, and manufacture of that nation 
fell into decay. 

Geographical Study—What great discov- 
eries of new lands were made by mariners fly- 
ing the flag of Spain? Locate the territory 
held at some time by Spain in the. Western 
Hemisphere. Name the famous Spanish ex- 
plorers who conquered and claimed these lands. 

When and where did Andrew Jackson fight 
the Spaniards? When were they driven from 
the mainland of the United States? How did 
Spain lose her last bit of territory in this hem- 
isphere? 

What nations of America use the Spanish 
language? Why? 

Historical Study—When and how did the 
Moors come into Spain? How were they driven 
out? Name some famous generals (such as 
Charles Martel) who fought the Moors. — 

In France and Italy, men learned to care for 
the finest vineyards and orchards. In Holland 
the development of splendid farm animals, 
such as heavy draft horses and fine dairy cows, 
was at its best. In England farming was very 
poor. Men planted no crops that required till- 
age (cultivation between rows during the grow- 
ing season), much land was reserved for the 
hunting pleasures of the nobility, and animals 
were kept on the open pasture instead of be- 
ing sheltered in barns. The trouble lay in the 
feudal system; farmers were slaves. 


Agriculture of the American Indians 


Only a few of the Indian tribes in this coun- 
try wandered about. Most of them had definite 
homes, and the women diligently cultivated 
crops. Maize (“Indian corn”) was the most 
important foodstuff they raised. It was a 
strictly American plant—its like grew nowhere 























used it, and they had developed many varieties, 
even sweet corn and pop corn. Columbus was 
the first European to tell about it, and he was 
much interested in the many colors of the 
grains. 

Beans and peas grown by the Indians were 
found by Columbus in Cuba, by Cartier in 
Canada, by John Smith in Virginia, and by the 
Pilgrims in New England. Tobacco, the only 
cultivated crop at which the Indian men would 
work, was widely used for both chewing and 
smoking. Squashes, pumpkins, and gourds 
were abundant. Sunflowers excited the won- 
der of the European explorers, and they tasted 
with much curiosity the bread made from its 
seeds. Sweet potatoes furnished the early 
colonists a most important food. The water- 
melon, first called by that name in 1616, was 
a unique food that the Indians cultivated all 
along the Atlantic coast and the Mississippi 
valley. The Natchez Indians had even named 
a month—corresponding to June—for this 
delicious melon. 

Historical Study.—Learn the details of the 
voyages, explorations, and settlements of Col- 
umbus, Cartier, Smith, the Pilgrims. 

Interesting Stories—Read the fascinating 
tales of Indian times, such as the “Leather 
Stocking Tales” by James Fenimore Cooper. 


How the Irish Potato Came to Ireland 


Irish, or white, potatoes are natives of Peru. 
They are not relatives of the sweet potato. The 
Spanish soldiers first took them to Europe, but 
as they did not suit the taste of the people at 
home, they were not planted or cultivated. 

Sir Francis Drake, English explorer and con- 
querer of Spanish ships, first saw and ate po- 
tatoes in Peru while on a voyage around the 
world (1578). Some years later (1586) he 
cruised for many months in the West Indies, 
and on his way back visited the new colony of 
his friend Sir Walter Raleigh, on Roanoke Is- 
land, North Carolina. He found the people 
starving, and took them back to England. One 
of the number was Thomas Hariot, a famous 
mathematician and astronomer, who was much 
interested in some potatoes that Sir Francis 
brought from the West Indies and fed to his 
sailors. Hariot was soon employed by Sir Wal- 
ter to manage a large farm he had just bought 
near Cork, Ireland, and the potatoes were 
planted as an experiment. Thus Irish potatoes 
came to Ireland. 

Biographical Study.—Learn of the many 
thrilling incidents in the lives of Sir Francis 

Drake and Sir Walter Raleigh. 


The Colonists Learn to Farm 


The early English settlers would have 
starved to death if it had not been for the In- 
dians. As the English had never planted any 
crops in hills or rows, they did not cultivate 
during the growing season, and let the weeds 
take many of their first crops. The Indians, 
especially the squaws, taught them to plant 
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corn and beans, to hoe, to scare the crows 
away. Following their example, the settlers 
learned also how to store the corn in bas- 
kets buried underground. It is an unfortunate 
fact that frequently the English would drive 
trikes of Indians from their own fields rather 
than clear (cut trees and bushes) new land; 
that they often gathered the whole of an In- 
dian crop and carried it to their town while on 
some raid which they decided to be necessary 
at that particularly convenient time. The In- 
dians retaliated vigorously, of course, and war- 
fare between the two races was carried on al- 
most without interruption. 

One of the most interesting examples of In- 
dian helpfulness occurred in the spring of 
1621, when the Pilgrims were getting ready to 
plant their first crops. An Indian calling him- 
self Squanto was, to their surprise, able to 
speak English. He explained that he had been 
captured seven years before by an English sea 
captain and sold as a slave in Spain. An Eng- 
lish merchant bought him, and took him to 
England, where he learned rapidly, and was 
much impressed by what he saw. He was 
later set free and returned to his native coun- 
try, where he expressed his gratitude by per- 
suading his entire tribe to be friendly to the 
almost helpless Pilgrims. He taught them the 
best ways to fish and hunt, and the unique 
practice of burying, as fertilizer, one or two 
small fish in each hill of corn as planted. These 
fish, which the English called “alewives,” 
came up from the sea in great numbers to 
spawn in the waters of the creeks and small 
rivers. 

Historical Review.—Relate the stories of 

other friendly Indians of the early days. Do 
not forget Pocahontas. 


Plants from Over the Sea 


The Spaniards, who came in large numbers 
to the West Indies after Columbus discovered 
them, brought seeds of most of the crops of 
Europe. The English, after a few years of 
hardships, did the same. Clover came from 
England about 1600 and was sown on the Mary- 
land meadows. The French, shortly after 1700, 
carried blue grass seed to Canada, then to In- 
diana, whence it spread to Ohio and Kentucky. 
Timothy, which ‘the English called “cat’s-tail 
grass,”, was first used about 1720 near Ports- 
mouth,* New Hampshire. Timothy Hanson, 
when he moved from Portsmouth to North 
Carolina, carried some seed along, and “Tim- 
_" grass,” or “timothy,” it is called to this 
ay. 
| Several other familiar hay grasses came from 
across the Atlantic. Alfalfa, which the Moors 
brought to Spain, traveled with Columbus, 
and even George Washington tried to grow it 
on his Mount Vernon estate. Millet came from 
Asia, where for centuries its grains have been 
eaten by men, although to-day we prefer corn 
Sorghum and cowpeas are African, 
and the seeds were brought over with the first 
slaves to the West Indies about 1500. Thomas 
as they grew 
on his farm. 


Animals from Over the Sea 


The Spaniards always carried live stock on 
their voyages of exploration. » Columbus, with 
his second expedition, brought “mares, sheepe, 
and heyghfers” as well as seeds and imple- 
ments for his colony in Hayti. De Soto car- 
red thirteen sows into Florida (1539) and had 
300 pigs a year later. His army started its 
March with 223 horses, many of which were 


stolen by the Indians, while those that reached 
the Mississippi River were scattered when the 
expedition built boats. From these, and from 
the Spanish settlements in the Southwest, came 
the wild ponies that later roamed our western 
plains. 

Even the English settlers, after finding that 
turkeys were about the only native animal they 
could tame, sent to their mother country for 
goats, cattle, swine, sheep, and horses. Many 
ships, filled like Noah’s ark, tossed on the waves 
of the Atlantic for the five or six weeks neces- 
sary to make the passage, and the captains 
were thankful if half their animal passengers 
survived the voyage. Even bees were brought, 
for sugar was scarce. 

Literary Review.—In the stories of Robinson 
Crusoe, of the Swiss Family Robinson, and 
other tales of men cast on a desert island, 
what animals proved most useful to them? 
What new plants did they learn to eat? What 
types of clothing did they provide for them- 
selves? In which instance was some friendly 
savage of service? 

“Pigs is Pigs.’—De Soto was astonished at 
the number of pigs that he had at the close of 
a year. Read Ellis Parker Butler’s story, 
“Pigs is Pigs.” 


Farm Implements of the New World 


The tools of the Indians were exceedingly 
crude, a clam-shell hoe being the principal one 
for stirring the soil. The early English col- 
onists— Pilgrms in New England and Ra- 
leigh’s company in North Carolina—brought 
only hand tools for farming. Plows came with 
horses and oxen; harrows were usually small 
trees with branches which were dragged over 





the ground for the purpose of loosening it. 

For many years the English government pro- 
hibited the colonists from manufacturing any- 
thing out of iron, although the ore had been 
discovered in a number of places. The pur- 
pose of these regulations was to compel them 
to buy from British makers. It was impossi- 
ble, however, to fully enforce these laws, and 
gradually the manufacture of implements be- 
came an important industry. Other laws at- 
tempted to discourage shipbuilding in this 
country, to force the colonists to sell only to 
England, and to ship only the raw, unfinished 
material, such as wool, cotton, etc., and make 
none of their finished goods at home. Un- 
wise restrictions such as these stirred up the 
temper of the colonists, and although they 
were, to some extent, based on the “economic 
necessities” of the mother country, the tone of 
the demands was intolerable, finally resulting 
in the Revolutionary War. 


Progress to Modern Agriculture 


Two things influenced the agriculture of our 
nation after the government became firmly es- 
tablished—first, the constant migration into 
new land, and second, the invention of labor- 
saving agricultural machinery. To follow the 
story of farming in America, one should read 
of how the western lands were finally changed 
from wild ranges to prosperous farms, and 
learn the stories of the reaper, the threshing 
machine, and the farm tractor. These stories 
may be found in many books. They tell much 
more of the true history of the American peo- 
ple than do accounts of wars and political 
changes. 





Prize Winning 
Posters 





db following group of 
posters by school chil- 
dren were among those 
which won prizes given by 
The American Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals. 

Some of the slogans for 
Humane Posters suggested 
by this society are: 
Kindness Pays, 

Sympathy, 

Do a Kind Deed Daily, 

Kill the Dragon of Cruelty, 

Feed the Birds, 

Build More Bird Houses, 

Broadcast Kindness to 
Animals, 











a | 
BLANKET Tnen| a 











Wanted—A Home, 
I Am Cold—Take Me In, 


Do Not Leave Me to 
Starve, 


When a Feller Needs a 
Friend, 


Blanket Your Horse, 

Do Not Overload, 

King of the Forest, 

Do Not Destroy, 

The Cruelty of Trapping, 

Do Not Kill for Sport,’ 

A Friend in Need, 

Find a Pup and Bring Him 
Up, 

Little Birds Need_ Big 
Friends, 


Treat Us’ Right, 


Kind Deeds Insure Hap- 
piness.’ 
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The Stories in Words 
By A. Bess Clark, M.A. 


Head of English Department (Junior and Senior High School) 
North High School, Omaha, Neb. 


RERE is always the call to develop in the 
child a feeling for words. Some of our 
word study, with all due respect for its intent, 
is far from thrilling to teacher or pupil. Now, 
strange as it may seem, the study of words 
may be made an adventure. After years of ad- 
venturing, the fact remains that you may make 
words live for your boys and girls if you will. 

Not long ago some teachers on a lake shore, 
toward pleasure bent, were annoyed by the 
antics of a group of live-wires of several ages, 
the oldest in the seventh grade. One of the 
teachers finally set out to win the “little de’ils” 
from their refractory ways—not through food, 
either. The means of their regeneration was 
story-telling. It was not the story of the boy 
who killed a buck deer. It was the story of 
some words. It worked. They clamored for 
more. 

The following is a lesson built around the 
idea that children may come to be curious 
about Words. Read Stuart Walker’s Portman- 
teau Play “Nevertheless,” and see the children 
and the burglar interested in the queer word 
“nevertheless.” This lesson may be given as 
it is or it may be merely a model for the teach- 
er to follow. 


I. The Approach. 


Ask the children whether they ever 
thought about how words for things come 
about, and what a word meant when it first 
came about. Throw out such suggestive 
questions as, “Did Shakespeare get his name 
long ago from ancestors who were warlike 
and shook spears? Why is a watch, or a 
phonograph, or a tractor called by a certain 
name? Let the children speculate on these 
questions about how words come to be what 
they are. 


II. Center Attention. 


The next step is to limit the scope of the 
children’s game of speculation by the pro- 
posal that we take a sight-seeing trip by a 
look through a make-believe window. Then 
the teacher will direct the tour by a story 
such as this one following. Any resourceful 
teacher, with a large dictionary or two, may 
become a Baedeker of interesting sights. 


Ill. Tell the Story: “Through a Window.” 


There’s so much to see through a window. 
If you look with your two eyes there’s plenty, 
but if you look with your Mind’s Eye there’s 
ever so much more. How the wind blows! 
We see his tricks quite clearly through the 
Wind’s Eye. “The Wind’s Eye?” you ask. 
“Pray what’s that?” Dear me, didn’t I tell 
you? That’s what a window is, the Wind’s 
Eye! Yes, long ago when it got its name 
this window was the wind’s eye. Now the 
“eye” doesn’t show in the word. Windows 
are rather like eyes of the wind, aren’t they? 

Through the Wind’s Eye we: can clearly 
see the daisy in the yard. What an Eye for 
the Day the dear thing is, a brightly open 
eye. The Day’s Eye! -Do all things have 
such lovely names? I’m afraid not. Enough 
of them do, though. There’s brother dande- 
lion keeping the Day’s Eye company. Where 
did he get his name—Dandelion? You can 


never guess, because it’s from French, a 
language most of you do not know., The way 
the French wrote it_was_ Dent de.leon.- It 





means “Tooth of the Lion.” See how “dent,” 
meaning “tooth,” is in our word “dentist.” 
Instead of going to a toothist we go to a den- 
tist. Do you think you would ever have 
called that little yellow fellow the Tooth of 
a Lion? Someone, way back when the name 
was made up, did. 

There, you nearly missed seeing Mr. Bow- 
man, our neighbor, going to work. Mr. Bow- 
man! Do you suppose a long, long time ago 
his ancestors carried bows and arrows? 
And used them? I’m sure they did. Mr. 
Bowman has just had his breakfast and in 
that little black box he carries his sand- 
wiches for lunch. His Breakfast? Yes, you 
can easily see what that one meant—to Break 
the Fast of the Night. Now we must get to 
those sandwiches. An odd word! This is 
how the word came about. A long time ago 
in England they didn’t have any word sand- 
wich as the name of something to eat. But 
they did have the word as the title of a cer- 
tain nobleman. One day this nobleman, the 
Earl of Sandwich, was so busy at lunch time 
that he ordered slices of bread and slices of 
meat brought to him. Clapping them to- 
gether, he made what came to be called by 
his name, a sandwich. 

The Wind’s Eye and the Day’s Eye, the 
Tooth of a Lion, the Sandwich, and a Man 
with a Bow— 


Who would have dreamed there were stories 
in names? 

Who would have thought that with words 
we’d play games? . 

Some day—say, THOR’S DAY—we’ll start 
out again; 

We’ll take an UMBRELLA for fear it will 
rain. 


IV. Socialize a Discussion of the Story. 


Let the children talk and ask questions 
for a few minutes. It will be fine if they are 
curious about Thor’s day and umbrella. 
Leave the answers to these for the next 
lesson. 


V. Assign Follow-Up Work. 


For the following lesson each child might 
bring in two words: one he knows the story 
of, and one he does not know, but would like 
to. 


The Utility of the Penmanship 
Measuring Scale 


By Margaret A. Bird 


A TRACE of honor may well be given, in the 
classroom, to the penmanship measuring 
scale. Not only may it be of value to the 
teacher in providing carefully graded speci- 
mens, with which specimens of the handwrit- 
ing of pupils of her own group may be com- 
pared, and individual and group difficulties be 
discerned, it may also be used to enliven the 
daily penmanship work. It is for this purpose, 
as well as the first, that the scale is utilized 
in our sixth grade classroom. 

One afternoon last term, after the introduc- 
tory penmanship lessons for the purpose of 
establishing correct habits of position and 
movement had been given, the attention of the 
pupils was called to the penmanship measur- 
ing scale. I spoke briefly of how the scale had 
been made (as a result of examining hundreds 
of specimens of handwriting) and explained 
that by passing a sample of each pupil’s writ- 
ing along the scale, from specimen to speci- 
men, it would be possible to find writing of 





the same kind (quality) as his own, that thus 
a measurement of his writing might be made, 
The children were eager and curious to deter. 
mine their measurements. 

Accordingly a specimen was prepared by 
each pupil and its measurement taken. The 
problem, “What use may we make of these 
papers?” was then left with the children. 

The next day it was decided that these speci. 
mens be kept and at the end of two months an- 
other specimen be prepared by each pupil, in 
order that after measurement the amount of 
improvement might be definitely known. 

“What then must be true of the daily pen. 
manship practice?”-. was asked. 

The broad answer, “It must be good prac- 
tice,” was of course made. 

Here, however, came an opportunity to re- 
view the things which make up “good practice.” 
A list was formulated by the pupils and placed 
upon the blackboard. We arranged the items in 
the order of their importance, thus:— 


1. Correct writing position. 
2. Correct movement. 

3. Lightness of strokes. 

4, Uniform slant. 

5. Careful spacing. 


We spoke also of the importance of study- 
ing each letter or word before practicing it, 
that a clear picture of it might be carried in 
mind. 

Penmanship practice thus began in earnest. 
It was motivated. There was an end toward 
which to work.. 

In a magically short time the two months 
had gone and the day had come for preparing 
and measuring the second set of specimens. 
With what fascinated eyes the children compar- 
ed the old and new specimens after the latter 
had been measured! How eager they were to 
make known how many points they had “come 
up”! 

We decided to reserve the penmanship peri- 
od of the last day of every second month as 
“Specimen Period” (a time for measuring, by 
means of the writing scale, the quality of hand- 
writing being done by each pupil) so that, at 
the end of the term, each would have a collec- 
tion of papers showing his progress in pen- 
manship duing the year. 

In order to sustain interest between these 
periods, I began mounting near the writing 
scale the penmanship papers showing the best 
attainments from day to day. These, I ex- 
plained, were steps toward writing of the high- 
est quality as shown upon the scale, where the 
model specimen was graded 90. Therefore they 
were called “Papers on the Way to 90.” The 
second paper of this character written by a pu- 
pil would be placed over his first and in the up- 
per right-hand corner numbered 2, the third 3, 
etc. It soon became the habit of the children, 
upon entering the room in the morning, to see 
what papers, prepared during the previous 
day’s penmanship lesson, were “On the Way to 
90” and to discover whose collection was 
largest. 

At the end of the year it was suggested that 
each pupil fasten his specimens together, thus 
making a booklet of them. A design upon the 
cover, it was thought, would add to the at- 
tractiveness of such a booklet. I prepared 4 
cover, making up the design from movement 
exercises which we had used during the yeat. 
Each pupil prepared one like this and also an 
original one. The cover which he decided was 
the better of the two was used for his book- 
let. 

Other ‘interesting uses may, if the teacher 
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desires, be made of the results obtained in 
measuring specimens of pupils’ handwriting. 
If the scale used in a classroom contains graphs 
showing the results commonly obtained in 
quality and speed measurements, a teacher may 
have pupils make quality and speed graphs 
showing the results obtained in her own grade 


in September and June. 


Both teacher and pu- 


pils will be interested to compare these with 


the printed graphs. 


If periodic measurements 


are made, as in the project discussed above, it 
will prove interesting to have each pupil make 


a graph of his own progress. 


This may be 


placed with his penmanship specimens, if a 
booklet is made of them. 


A Flag Day Test 


By Irene M. Barmore 


Epitor’s Note: It is suggested that the most ef- 
fective way to impress pupils with the rules for the 
display of the flag and the courtesy that should be 
shown it is to allow them to dramatize the various 


situations, using actual flags for the purpose. 


As 


part of a Flag Day program, such a dramatization 
could be worked out for public presentation, thus 
carrying the message beyond the children to their 
parents and other adults. 


— 


a oR CO DO 


10. 
11, 


12. 


13, 


14, 


16, 


17, 


18, 


19, 


20. 


21, 


. How many red stripes are there? 
. How many white stripes are there? 
. What color is the uppermost stripe? (Red.) 
. What color is the lowest stripe? 
. How many short red stripes are there in 


. What does each stripe represent? 


“2, When and where was a flag of this design 


Details 


. How many stripes are there in the flag of 


the United States? (Thirteen.) 
(Seven.) 


(Six.) 
(Red.) 


the flag? (Four.) 


. How many short white stripes are there? 


(Three.) 


. What color is the lowest short stripe? 


(Red.) 

(One of 
the original thirteen states.) 

What does each star represent? (A state.) 
When is a new star added? (The first July 
4 after a new state is admitted into the 
Union.) 

At this date—June 1925—how many hori- 
zontal rows of stars are there, and how 
many stars in each row? (Six rows, and 
eight stars in each.) 

What are the correct proportions of the flag 
of the United States? (Its length should 
be one and nine-tenths times its width.) 
What is the union? (The white stars on a 
blue field.) 


. What is the correct size of the union? 


(Seven stripes wide, and in length seventy- 
six hundredths of the width of the flag.) 
Of what shape are the stars? (Five 
pointed.) 

How is each star placed upon the blue 
field? (With one point directly upward.) 


History 


Who made the first United States flag? 
(Betsy Ross, an upholsterer of Philadel- 
phia.) 

How many stars and how many stripes 
were in this flag? (Thirteen.) 

in what year was this flag made? (1777.) 
When and by whom was the resolution in- 
troduced by which Congress made this the 
flag of the United States? (June 14, 1777, 
by John Adams.) 


23. 


24, 


25. 
26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


first raised? (August 1777, at Fort Stan- 
wix, on the Mohawk—now Rome, N. Y.) 
From what were the red stripes of this Fort 
Stanwix flag made? (A red petticoat.) 
From what were the white stripes made? 
(A white skirt.) 

From what was the blue field made? 
colonel’s blue cloak.) 

What temporary change was later made in 
the stripes? (In 1794 two stripes were 


(A 


cadded, to represent the newly admitted 


Vermont and Kentucky, but in 1818 a re- 
turn was made to the thirteen.) 

Upon what is the design of the flag sup- 
posed to be based? (Upon the heraldic 
device of the Washington family.) 

What was the situation as regards flags in 
the colonies before the 1777 flag was gen- 
erally adopted? (Many different designs 
were in use.) 

What was the immediate forerunner of the 
flag with stars? (The flag designed in 1775 
by Benjamin Franklin and a committee, 
after consulting with Washington at Cam- 
bridge. It had thirteen red and white 
stripes, but the union held the crosses of 
St. George and St. Andrew in a blue field. 
The crosses were taken from the English 
flag, evidence that the colonies were not 
ready yet to break entirely with the mother 
country.) 


. What was the idea behind the decision to 














symbol of the blessings of peace as it 


What Does the Flag Mean? 


[7 is a mistake to suppose that when 

a business household or private 
home gives Old Glory to the breeze 
the manifestation is merely intended 
as a defiant assertion of American in- 
dependence or as a challenge to a for- 
eign invader who might dare to think 
of setting a profaning foot upon our 
shores. The flying flag is as truly a 


is the heraldry of warfare. Its place 
is over school and factory or on the 
church lawn as appropriately as above 
the marching regiment or on the field 
of battle. It betokens the precious 
heritage of the historic past which, 
in the ordered processes of social 
evolution, has brought our people to 
the civilized status America enjoys. 

It. is a mistake to regard the dis- 
play of the flag as an invitation to 
fight. Its primary function is to 
serve as a reminder of all that is 
jeopardized by fighting. It owes its 
sacredness in the eyes of patriots to 
the preciousness of human life be- 
neath its floating folds, to the equity 
and parity of privilege it denotes. 
The flag could not win the loyalty 
and love of the populace of America 
if it waved to other nations a bellig- 
erent signal instead of a fraternal in- 
vitation, the ruthless propaganda of 
the might that makes right, the de- 
termination to force on the world a 
creed of blood and fury under the 
pretext that the blessings of true civ- 
ilization would follow in the print of 
the iron heel.—Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. 














31. 


33. 


34, 


use stars, as explained in the resolution 
adopted by Congress? (“Thirteen stars, 
white in a blue field, representing a new 
constellation.”’) 


How have the stars been arranged at differ- 
ent times? (Tradition says that in the 
Betsy Ross flag they were in a circle. Later 
they were arranged as convenience dictated, 
in rows.) 


. Who gave the flag the name “Old Glory”? 


(Captain William Driver of the brig Charles 
Doggert.) 

How did James Whitcomb Riley, in his 
poem “The Name of Old Glory” answer 


‘question 32? 


From what source did the flag get the name 
“The Star-Spangled Banner”? (From the 
song of that name written in September, 
1814, by Francis Scott Key, during the bom- 
bardment of Ft. McHenry near Baltimore.) 


Display 


. At what time of day may the flag be dis- 


played? (From sunrise to sunset, or be- 
tween such hours as may be designated by 
proper authority.) 


. On what days should the flag be displayed 


by citizens? (On national and state holi- 
days and on historic and special occasions.) 


. How should the flag be hoisted and lowered? 


(It should always be hoisted briskly, and 
lowered slowly and ceremoniously.) 


38. When carried in a procession with another 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


44, 


45, 


46. 


47. 


flag or flags, what should be the position of 
the United States flag? (It should be on 
the marching right, i.e., the flag’s own 
right; or, when there is a line of other 
flags, the United States flag may be in front 
of the center of that line.) 

When displayed against a wall with an- 
other flag, their staffs being crossed, what 
rule applies? (The United States flag 
should be on the left of the observer, i.e., 
the flag’s own right, and its staff should be 
in front of the staff of the other flag.) 
Suppose a number of flags on staffs are 
grouped, what is the place of the United 
States flag? (In the center or at the high- 
est point of the group.) 

When flags of states or cities, or pennants, 
are flown on the same halyard with our na- 
tional flag, what is the latter’s position? 
(At the peak.) 

Suppose the flags mentioned in 41 are on 
adjacent staffs, what one is to be hoisted 
first? (The United States flag.) 


. What is the rule with regard to display of 


foreign flags with ours? (They should be 
flown from separate staffs of the same 
height, and the flags should be of approx- 
imately equal size.) 

When the United States flag is on a staff 
projecting from a building front, what care 
should be taken? (The union should go 
clear to the head of the staff unless the flag 
is at half staff.) 

If it is not flown from a staff, how should 
the flag be displayed? (It should be hung 
flat, vertically or horizontally, indoors or 
out.) 

Where should the union always be when the 
flag is hung flat against a wall or in a win- 
dow? (In the upper left-hand corner as 
seen by the observer, i. e., the flag’s own 
right.) 

How should the flag be hung over a street? 


(Continued on page &%) 
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A Girl Scout Poster 


This is the tenth of a series of posters illustrating the laws of the Girl Scouts’ Code. 
This poster may be colored and mounted on a card for a civic wall decoration. By 
means of a pantagraph it may be copied on the blackboard to be used for a language les- 
son in civics and ethics. It may also be used for the decoration of a blackboard calendar. 
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X. A Girl Scout Is Clean in Thought, Word and Deed 


This means that just as she stands for a clean, healthy community and a clean, healthy home, so every Girl 
Scout knows the deep and vital need for clean and healthy bodies in the mothers of the next generation. 
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Our readers are invited to contribute short helpful meth- 
ods and devices to this department. Accepted contribu- 
tions are paid for in the month of publication. Those de- 
siring personal letters should enclose ten cents. Unavail- 
able manuscripts will be returned if sufficient postage is 
sent, otherwise they will be destroyed. Address communi- 
cations for this department to Mrs. Nell R. Farmer, 2140 
Grand Avenue, Des Moines, Iowa. 


JUNE LETTER TO CLUB MEMBERS 


Deak HELP-ONE-ANOTHERS: 

Recently I had occasion to look over a language 
book for the fourth grade, one of a series of new 
books on the effective speaking and writing of Eng- 
lish. In reading its pages, I was impressed with 
the fact that frequently the authors urged the telling 
of humorous stories or jokes. For example, in one 
lesson the following story was given with suggestions 
on how the child should learn to tell it: 

The teacher told the class to write a story 
about a baseball game. All the pupils wrote 
busily, except one little boy, who sat thinking, 
but did not write a word. The teacher allowed 
him five minutes more. When the fourth min- 
ute had passed the boy wrote: “Rain—no 
game.” 


What is the value to be derived by children from 
the telling of humorous or nonsense stories of the 
right kind? Is there any reason why this kind of 
exercise should be definitely encouraged in our lan- 
guage work? 


No doubt the first laughter was provoked in a ° 


primitive people by the sight of another’s misfor- 
tune. Before a sympathetic interest in others was 
developed in primitive man, there was a humor of 
destructiveness and savage triumph. The fact that 
an individual broke his neck, was drowned, or was 
eaten by a wild beast only added zest and flavor to 
the situation which excited the laughter of early 
man. This amusement over the misfortunes of 
others is still with us. We still have a hard time 
resisting the desire to laugh if some one hits his 
thumb with a hammer, or if a fat person falls on a 
slippery pavement, or if a man has to chase a straw 
hat. Humor, in its best sense, however, should be 
entirely free from any desire to wound, or thought 
of harm or malice. 

A noted essayist. has said that American history 
and American life have been faithfully depicted by 
means of the humor of American writers. Ben- 
jamin Franklin gives us a picture of Yankee com- 
mercialism; Irving bequeaths to us a humorous 
heritage depicting the early Dutch settlers, with 
Father Knickerbocker in the lead; Hawthorne in 
his stories gives us both humor and pathos; Mark 
Twain and Bret Harte present the viewpoint of the 
West and the naive ignorance of a new people in 
the presence of age-old customs and habits; and so 
with the many others who have illuminated our lit- 
erature with their contrasts, their exaggerations, 
their sympathetic and humorous perception of hu- 
man foibles. 


The best humor of the present age finds enjoyment 
and fun not in the misfortunes of others but rather 
In the appearance of the incongruous, the unexpect- 
ed, or the unusual; also, in the idea of contrast, 
exaggeration, and the occasional false semblance 
of things with which we are familiar. 

The right kind of humor is a legitimate thing to 
encourage in our schools. The highest type of humor 
and that which the child soon learns to appreciate 
contributes not a little to his social development. 
For, when the child becomes too sympathetic to 
augh at another’s misfortune, then he will learn 
to laugh with others at amusing situations rather 
than at personalities. This will mean that his sense 
of humor is taking the right direction. 

Your friend, 


Nett R. FARMER. 


CLUB EXCHANGE 


The .foyrth, fifth and sixth grade pupils of Mrs. Ima 
W. Elliott, Foxburg, Pennsylvania, would like to corre- 
spond with pupils of the same grades in any part of the 
world. 

The pupils of East Dorman School, grades one to 
eight, inclusive, would like to exchange letters with pu- 
pils of the same grades in any part of the United States, 
Canada, Alaska, Hawaii, Cuba and the Philippines. Ad- 
dress Miss Barbara Rearick, Kennebec, South Dakota. 

The seventh and eighth grade pupils of Mrs. Blanche 
Clark, Gray, Iowa, would like to correspond with pupils 
of the same grades in Canada or in the island posses- 
sions. 

Miss Mary Desmond, Atlantic, Iowa, Route 6, and her 
third, fifth, seventh and eighth grade pupils would like 
to exchange letters with teachers and pupils of any other 
state of the Union, or any English-speaking country. 

Miss Ruth Peake, Remer Public School, Remer, Min- 
nesota, and her fourth grade pupils would like to ex- 
change letters and views with teachers and pupils of the 
same grade in any state of the Union, Alaska, Hawaii, 
Philippines, Canada, and South America. 

The fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth grade pupils of 
Public School Number 6, Hooksett, New Hampshire, 
would like to correspond with other pupils of the United 
States. Address Pupils of Public School Number 6, 
Hooksett, New Hampshire. 

The teacher and pupils of grades one to eight in 
Wyndmere, No. 3 would like to correspond with teachers 
and pupils of the same grades in any state of the Union, 
the outlying possessions of the United States, or any 
foreign country. Address Miss Selma B. Johnson, Wynd- 
mere, North Dakota. 

The fifth, sixth and seventh grade pupils of Miss Doris 
Stickle, Prairie City, Illinois, would like to exchange let- 
ters and products with pupils of the same grades in any 
part of the United States or in the island possessions. 

Miss Lyma M. Godfrey, Burlington, Illinois, Box 181, 
and her sixth and seventh grade pupils would like to ex- 
change letters and information regarding states or coun- 
tries with teachers and pupils of any other state or 
foreign country. 

Miss Mary Pecenka, Herkimer, Kansas, and her third 
and sixth grade pupils would like to correspond with 
teachers and pupils of the same grades in the United 
States or any foreign country. 

Miss Hattie Francis, Pierce, Nebraska, and her pupils 
would like to exchange letters and samples of school 
work with teachers and pupils in any part of the world. 

The fifth, sixth and seventh grade pupils of Miss 
Anita Nelson, Newark, Illinois, would like to correspond 
with pupils of the same grades in the United States, 
Alaska, Philippines, or any foreign country. 

The teacher and pupils of Turtle River School would 
like to exchange letters and products with teachers and 
pupils of any school in the United States, or any part of 
the world. Address Miss Grayce E. Carter, Turtle River, 
Minnesota. ' 

Miss Doris Nelson, Ferndale School, Onamia, Minne- 
sota, and her Third, fourth, fifth, seventh and eighth 
grades would like to correspond with pupils of the same 
grades in any state of the Union, or any foreign country. 
sota, and her third, fourth, fifth, seventh and eighth 

Mrs. Lucile Usher and her fifth, sixth, seventh and 
eighth grade pupils would like to correspond with teach- 
ers and pupils of the same grades in any part of the 
United States or in any foreign country. 

Miss Helen Kimball, Morrill, Kansas, and her third 
and fourth grade pupils would like to correspond with 
teachers and pupils of the same grades in any part of 
the world. 

The third and fourth grade pupils of Miss Frances 
Hayunga, German Valley, Illinois, would like to corre- 
spond with pupils of the same grades in any part of the 
world. 

Miss Helen Gould, Montier, Missouri, and her pupils 
would like to correspond with teachers and pupils of any 
grade in any part of the world. 

The seventh and eighth grade pupils of Mr. A. R. 
Kindig, Montague, California, would like to correspond 
with pupils of the same grades in any state of the Union, 
Hawaii, the Philippines, or any English-speaking country. 

Miss Clara L. Wallace, Austell, Georgia, and her fifth 
and sixth grade pupils would like to exchange letters 
with teachers and pupils of the same grades in any state 
of the Union or in the outlying possessions. 


Mr. E. N. Chickering, 1196 West 39th Place, Los 
Angeles, California, a teacher in a special school for 
boys, would like to correspond with teachers interested 
in this line of work. 

The seventh, eighth, and ninth grade pupils of Mr. J. 
M. Middleton, Floyd, Arkansas, would like to exchange 
letters with pupils of any state in the Union, or any 
foreign country. 

Miss Winnie Callis, 303 North Tenth Street, Harts- 
horne, Oklahoma, and her fifth grade pupils would like to 
exchange letters with pupils of the same grade in any 
state of the Union, Canada, Alaska, Cuba, Hawaii and 
the Philippines. 

Miss Kathryn Dolan and her sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grade pupils of North Ghent School, Ulster, Penn- 
sylvania, would like to exchange letters, views, or prod- 
ucts with pupils of schools in the United States or in its 
island possessions, 

Miss Luella Crandell, Au Gres, Michigan, Route 1, and 
her sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth grade pupils would 
like to exchange letters with teachers and pupils of the 
same grades in other states of the Union, Canada, Alaska, 
Hawaiian and Philippine Islands. 

The third, fourth, and fifth grade pupils of Mrs. Faith 
Whitman, Delano School, Route 1, Au Gres, Michigan, 
would like to correspond with pupils of the same grades 
in any part of the Union, Alaska, or the island posses- 
sions of the United States. 

The fourth grade pupils of Mrs. John Foster, 117 Park 
Boulevard, Sheffield, Alabama, would like to correspond 
with pupils of any grade in the United States, Alaska, 
Hawaii, and the Philippines. They are willing to send 
views of the Wilson Dam and to exchange views and 
products. 

Miss Shirley West, South Portland High School, South 
Portland, Maine, and her eighth grade pupils would like 
to exchange letters, views and products with teachers 
and pupils of any state in the Union, Alaska, Canada, 
Philippine and Hawaiian Islands, Cuba, or any foreign 
country. 

Miss Viola Hoffman, District 56, Revillo, South Dakota, 
and her pupils wish to correspond with teachers and pu- 
pils of other states, or of foreign countries. 

The pupils of Mr. Lee Walter, Convoy, Ohio, would 
like to correspond with pupils of other schools in the 
United States, Alaska, and the Philippines. 

The second, third, fifth, seventh, and eighth grade pu- 
pils of Mrs. Pearl Monroe, Aurora, Indiana, Route 3, 
would like to correspond with pupils of the same grades 
in schools of the United States, Canada, Alaska, or the 
island possessions of the United States. 

Miss Merle Ellerton and her pupils of Highmore, 
South Dakota, wish to thank the teachers and pupils 
who have written to them. As more than one hundred 
letters were received, it will be impossible to answer all. 

The sixth grade of Fowler Grammar School, Fowler, 
California (Mrs. Stella Locke, teacher) would like to 
correspond with schools in other states of the Union or 
in foreign countries, 

The pupils of grades 4 to 8 inclusive in the East Al- 
stead School would like to correspond with any school in 
the Western states, Southern states, or island posses- 
ions. They will exchange flowers in season. Address 
the teacher, Miss Helen M. Osgood, East Alstead, New 
Hampshire. 

The fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grade pupils of 
Miss Agnes M. Wilson, Stockham, Nebraska, would like 
to correspond with pupils of the same grades in other 
states and in the territories of the United States, 


CLUB LETTERS 


A Teacher’s Treasure Chest 


Whether you board or live at home, a school 
chest will be invaluable to you. Either in your 
schoolroom or in your bedroom, pick out some ugly 
corner, perhaps near a window, and measure the 
space you wish to fill. Then procure a wooden box 
of the right size from some grocery store. The 
grocer gave me mine willingly, and I altered the 
size a little, as I wanted it to fit between the end 
of the bureau and the window, in a bit of waste 
space. My box is 36 inches long, 14 inches high 
and 9 inches wide. 

In order to cover your chest, first make flour 
paste by stirring four level tablespoons of flour 
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into a cup of cold water till the flour is dissolved 
and free from lumps. Then boil the mixture till it 
thickens. Cover the box inside and out by pasting 
on some gayly colored cretonne, and fit a board to 
the top for a cover. Cover this board with anything 
soft such as an old bed quilt. Having tacked the 
padding at intervals, cover the whole top with the 
cretonne, tacking it securely with gilt tacks. Now 
hinge the top to the box with folded strips of the 
goods or cheap hinges, and make a loop of goods to 
tack to the front of the cover with which to open 
it. Add a pillow or two of the cretonne for the top, 
and you will have an inexpensive and pretty win- 
dow seat which is cheap enough to be left behind 
when you leave the town, or durable enough to be 
shipped by express to your home. 

The use of this box is the best part, for one 
never knows where to keep material gathered up 
in the course of several years’ teaching. Lack of 
system often loses a valuable Washington poem 
because one happened to find it in September and 
could not use it until February. In my box I have 
bundles tied with string and labeled with the names 
of the months. In each bundle I place the material 
for that particular month as I find it. At the be- 
ginning of each new month, I take the bundle for 
that month to school. You will be surprised to find 
how fast your treasure chest will grow, if you 
just start with a blackboard stencil border and cal- 
endar for each month. Many popular magazines 
have covers that are suitable for school use,—pic- 
tures of children appropriate for display for health 
work or language stories. If you try this idea, I 
hope you may get as much satisfaction as I have 
from viewing the work of your own hands, from 
satisfying the collecting instinct, from enriching 
your work, and from being able to put your hand 
upon a bit of desired material at a moment’s notice. 
—FLORENCE M. THomAs, New York. 


A Homemade Hammock 


A hammock that will stand the rough usage of 
children can be made from staves of a lime 
barrel. Very often the lumber yard uses these 
for kindling. Bore a hole large enough to contain 
two ropes (or you can bore two holes) in each end 
of your barrel stave, about three or four inches 
from the end. These holes will bore better when 
the wood is dry, but if very dry there is more dan- 
ger of splitting; so if they split easily put the 
staves in water. Take clothes-line rope or any 
stout rope small enough to go through your holes. 
Put one rope under the barrel stave and up through 
the hole. The other rope, put through from the 
top. This will make two ropes lacing through the 
barrel staves, one going in from the top and the 
other underneath or in the opposite direction. Lace 
both sides of your barrel staves, and you have your 
hammock.—LaurA Murray, Kansas. 


School Aids 


My fifth and sixth grade pupils make spelling 
booklets each month. We take the regular spelling 
paper, 3 inches by 11 inches, and fold, making 
pages 3 inches by 5% inches. We use both sides 
of the page and have enough pages for each day’s 
spelling lesson in the month, with the exception of 
Fridays. On that day we have review. A strip 
of drawing paper, 3 inches by 11 inches, makes the 
cover. It is folded and the pages fastened into 
the booklet by punching two holes at the top and 
tying with raffia. In the drawing period the 
pupils make a design appropriate for the month 
on the front cover. At the end of the month I col- 
lect the booklets and list on the board the words 
most often misspelled. These we have for special 
drill. 

Last year as part of their arithmetic work my 
intermediate pupils enjoyed playing store. They 
brought pictures of various articles, foods, cloth- 
ing, ete., cut from colored advertisements in maga- 
zines. These articles were marked at the price 
such goods sold for at the local stores. One pupil 
was storekeeper and he chose one or two clerks to 
assist him. The pupils took turns being store- 
keeper or clerk and worked out the amount of each 








customer’s purchase. The bills were paid by cash 
or checks. Each pupil had toy money. I hecto- 
graphed checks, which were copies of those issued 
by the local bank, with the name of the school 
substituted for the name of the bank. Each pupil 
made a cover for his checks from oak tag, fasten- 
ing with paper fasteners the twenty-five checks 
which composed the check book. Frequently the 
clerks made out bills, the customer being expected 
to pay within thirty days. Bills were always prop- 
erly receipted by those who sold the goods. My 
desk was the bank where, properly made out and 
endorsed, checks were cashed for toy money. One 
pupil as cashier made the entries in the pupils’ 
bank books. 

My first graders enjoyed a picture book made of 
covers from NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY 
PLANS. I folded three pieces of manilla paper, 
24 inches by 14 inches, to make six pages, 12 inches 
by 14 inches. On each side of every page I pasted 
a picture suitable for the months from January to 
December, and printed with black crayon under 
each picture a few lines of descriptive text in 
simple sentences. The cover was a sheet of medi- 
um weight white cardboard, 24% inches by 14 
inches, folded through the center and the pages 
fastened on folds in three places with paper fas- 
teners, heads outside. On the cover I printed in 
large, black letters, “First Grade Picture Book.” 

I used one of the long cardboard boxes that cut 
flowers come in to keep my envelopes of busy work. 
Each envelope was numbered and each piece of 
work in the envelope bore the same number on the 
reverse side. When a piece of busy work was 
found on the floor the pupil looked at the number 
and returned it to the right envelope. The box 
of busy work was kept on the reading table. This 
was a good-sized table which I covered with a 
runner of cretonne. My set of reference books and 
the magazines, “Youth’s Companion,” “Child Life” 
and “The Pathfinder,” were there for the pupils to 
use when they wished. A box of scissors, stencils, 
crayons, modeling clay and paper was within reach 
of the young pupils who might use any of these 
when their regular busy work had been finished 
correctly.—EDITH L. CARROLL, Connecticut. 


The Story of “Saw” and “Seen” 


The story of “Saw” and “Seen” has helped me 
so much in teaching the more simple uses of these 
two troublesome verbs that I am sending it to the 
Help-One-Another department, hoping that it may 
prove useful to other teachers. 

Once upon a time there were two prothers. Their 
names were Saw and Seen. Now Saw, who was a 
big, brave boy, could go to the store all alone, and 
sometimes even to the park. He wasn’t afraid of 
anything. 

But Seen was a timid little fellow. Your mother 
doesn’t let your little brother go out on the street 
alone, does she? Well, Seen’s mother wouldn’t let 
Seen go alone, either. One of his sisters always 
went with him. 

Seen had seven sisters. Their names were Have, 
Has, Had, Is, Are, Was, and Were. They were 
very good to their little brother. The sister who 
was with him most was Have. Sometimes Has 
took her place and often Had took him for a walk. 
Is and Are loved to take care of Seen, and so did 
Was and Were. All of the sisters were very good 
to Seen and never allowed him to go on the street 
alone. 

Do you take as good care of your little brother? 
—O.uGA A. Bouin, New York. 


Salt Maps 


The purpose of the salt map is to fix in the pupils’ 
minds a picture of the surface features of the coun- 
try studied. The map is drawn on either card- 
board or a clean white shingle, so that the stiff 
material may keep the map from bending or 
breaking. 

To make the salt and flour mixture, use about one 
part flour to two parts of salt, and water sufficient 
to make the mixture stiff enough to mold. Be care- 
ful not to use too much water, or the mixture will 








flatten out before it can dry. Spread a generous 
coat of the mixture over the whole surface of the 
map, using an extra amount for the mountains; 
then mold and shape. Draw in the rivers and 
boundaries with a sharp pencil or any sharp instru- 
ment when the map is partially dry. All boundary 
lines, rivers, and names should be outlined in ink 
after the map is dry. To finish and preserve the 
map, a coat of colorless varnish may be applied, 

Last year we sent several maps to the county 
fair and received prizes for them. If you haven't 
tried these maps I am sure you will find them edu- 
cational, as well as interesting to make.—VIVIAN W, 
Reust, Kansas. 


How We Ask the Blessing at Lunch Hour 


An effort is being made in some of the schools 
to have the children ask a blessing on the food 
which is to be eaten at the lunch hour. In our 
school just before the dismissal for the noon recess 
we all sing the following to the tune of St. Thomas, 
Ss. M. 

“Back of the loaf is the flour, 

And back of the flour is the mill, 

And back of the mill is the wheat 
and the shower, 

The sun and the Father’s will.” 

The children say their food tastes better after 
singing this and it surely helps them to realize 
that God is over or “back of” all—lMary Lovise 
SNooK, New Jersey. 


Milk for the School Lunch 


To those teachers who have not yet been able to 
reach that goal set for all American schools, hot 
lunches, the following suggestion may prove help- 
ful. 

I teach the first. three grades in a three-room 
rural school. In the family of each of my pupils 
one or more cows are kept. Out of an enrollment 
of forty-two all but two like milk. I have urged 
every pupil to bring each morning a bottle (any 
shape or size will do) filled with fresh milk. At 
noon hour the milk furnishes a large part of the 
lunch. Mothers welcome the idea of the small boy 
or girl wanting milk for school, as it dispenses with 
much of the planning for suitable lunches. I know 
this plan is not so good for the child as hot 
lunches, still it is a step above the “fried meat and 
biscuit” lunch our mothers and fathers carried to 
school—ANNIE LAURIE CRAWFORD, South Carolina. 


“Waste Not, Want Not” 


It is too bad we are losing the great lessons in 
thrift that we learned during the recent war. 
Paper was paper in those days, and we were told 
that any one article that we might find ourselves 
in dire need of might be the very thing that would 
cause us to lose the war. The proverbial nail that 
the horseshoe lacked was what lost a battle. 

While the times are not so perilous now, thrift 
contributes just as largely as before to one’s suc- 
cess in life, and I try to do my bit by demonstrat- 
ing the economical use of paper in the school- 
room. 

When I take charge of a room I place a hook for 


paper within easy reach of the pupils and ask’ 


them to hang on it any paper that has been used 
on only one side, placing the clean side out. 

The state in which I live does not furnish sup- 
plies, so when a pupil is supplied freely at home 
with all the paper he can use it is sometimes sur- 
prising how much he can waste. The day quickly 
arrives when I find a whole tablet in the waste 
basket with hardly a sheet used on both sides. 
Then I usually smile and say, “Just see what some 
rich little boy (or girl) has thrown away! Let us 
separate the sheets and hang them carefully on the 
paper hook against a time of need.” You would 
be surprised to know how often the rich (7?) little 
child who improvidently threw it away comes t0 
the hook himself for a bit to use in his lessons. 

This device for teaching thrift is very simple, 
yet in my room it has solved entirely the problem 


(Continued on page 84) 
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Patriotic March and Drill 
By Leta F. Itzen 


The following drill consists of march 
figures combined with patriotic songs. 
It is designed for sixteen girls and six- 
teen boys arranged according to 
height, the taller ones in the rear. The 
effect is much prettier if the girls 
wear white dresses and red, white, and 
blue caps. 

Eight girls enter from each side at 
the rear of the stage, marching in sin- 
gle file with flags carried on right 
shoulder, singing “There Are Many 
Flags in Many Lands” (found in The 
Golden Book of Favorite Songs). 
March in semicircle, pass each other 
at the center front and again at center 
back; repeat. (Fig. I) 

When they have marched to the rear 
the second time, instead of passing 
each other, they march to the center 
front in couples; separate, one turn- 
ing to the right, the other to the left, 
etc... march to the rear, keeping as 
close to the sides as possible, back to 
the front in twos. Repeat. (Fig. II) 

The second time they come to the 
front, Nos. 1 and 2 cross flags, turn 
to left; Nos. 3 and 4 cross flags, turn 
to right, etc., march down sides, across 
rear to center, and to the front in fours, 
raising flags high as they come to the 
front. (Fig. III) Remain in this po- 
sition until chorus of song is completed. 
Lower flags. 

Change, singing to “Columbia, the 
Gem of the Ocean.” Nos. 1 and 2 
march to left; Nos. 3 and 4 march to 
right, etc., march to the rear and come 
to the front in sixes. Nos. 13 and 14, 
15 and 16 march to positions shown in 
Fig. IV. Partners cross flags and face 
each other; remain in position while 
singing the chorus. 

Nos. 1 and 2 march to left, across 
rear, around to right side, Nos. 3 and 
4 march to right and around ‘to left 
side, Nos. 5 and 6 march to left around 
to right side; Nos. 7 and 8 to right; 
Nos. 9 and 10 to left, etc., thus form- 
ing four straight rows. (Fig. V) 

Face center of stage. Raise flags 
and march toward center. Inside rows 
will make their flags touch, while out- 
side rows hold theirs up toward center. 
Lower flags to shoulder and march 
back to former position. Repeat. 

Nos. 2 and 4, 6 and 8, 10 and 12, 14 
and 16 march to the center, cross flags, 
march in a circle twice, back to former 
position. Nos. 1 and 10, 5 and 7, 9 and 
11, 13 and 15 repeat movement; back 
to former position; each group repeat. 
(Fig. VI) 

Partners face each other, touch flags, 
thus forming two arches, one on each 
side of stage. Change, singing to 
“Flag of the Free,” found in The 
Golden Book of Favorite Songs. Eight 
boys now enter from each side at the 
rear of stage, marching in single file, 
with flags carried on right shoulder. 
They march to center front between 
the two arches, turn, march to rear 
through the two arches. Repeat. 
(Fig. VI) 

' Boys halt when they come to the 
front the second time. Girls lower 


flags, and those on the outside step 
back of their partners, thus forming 
(Fig. 


one row of girls on each side. 
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While standing in this position all 
sing “My Own United States” found 
in the “Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans,” May, 1919. Children wave 
flags and mark time for the second 
verse. All repeat in concert: 


SONG OF THE FLAG 


Come, cheer we the Flag of the nation, 
On liberty’s breeze unfurled! 
The glory of manhood’s creation, 





Songs, Plays and Recitations 


Never to those high meanings lost, 

Never with alien standards crossed, 

But always valiant, and pure and 
true, 

Our starry flag: red, white, and blue. 


On last line of stanza wave flags 
high. All face center, raise flags for- 
ward and sing first verse of “Ameri- 
ca.” Boys remain in position, thus 
forming an arch; girls with flags on 
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The Pilot of Peace in the world. 
Cheer the Flag that our fathers, un- 


daunted, 
Proclaimed, when the nation was 
new, 
Should float for the freedom they 
planted, 


And be to the Right ever true. 


Chorus— 


Cheer, cheer we the Flag ever true! 
Cheer, cheer we the Flag ever true! 
The Flag by the patriots planted, 
The Flag to the Right ever true. 


All sing chorus to tune of chorus of 
“Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean.” 

On the word “cheer,” raise flags to 
right and wave, keeping time through- 
out the chorus. 


Repeat the following verse, holding 
flags toward the front: 


A song for our flag, our country’s 
boast, 

That gathers beneath it a mighty host; 

Long may it wave o’er the goodly land 

We hold in fee ’neath our Father’s 
hand. 

For God and liberty evermore 

May that banner stand from shore to 








shore, 




















shoulders face rear, march through 
the arch in couples toward the front, 
separate, pass to the rear and off 
stage. Boys in turn lower flags, pass 
through the remaining part of the 
arch, following the girls in two 
straight lines. This last marching is 
done to the singing of “The U.S. A. 
Forever” to the tune of “Dixie,” the 
boys whistling. 


THE U. S. A. FOREVER 


Come, all who live in the U. S. A., 
Join in our song and sing to-day, 
Work away, work away, for the land 

of the free; 
United, firm, with every state, 
To make a nation good and great, 
Work away, work away, for the land 
of the free. 
Chorus— 
The U.S. A. forever, hurray! hurray! 
The Stars and Stripes shall wave above 
The U. S. A. forever. 


Hurray! hurray!.the U. S. A. for- 
* ever! 
Hurray! Hurray! the’ Stars and 


Stripes forever. 
Note: . Other flag songs of correct time 
may be substituted for those here sug- 
gested. 















Hail, the Glad Vacation 
By Effie Crawford 


(Tune: “Tramp, Tramp, Tramp”) 
In the schoolroom now we stay, and 
are working every day 
At the tasks our teacher always 
seems to find, 
But we see a vision clear of the happy 
days so near, 
When we leave our books and les- 
sons all behind. 
Chorus— 


Hail, hail, hail the glad vacation, sum- 


mer time and childish plays; 
Though we love our teachers dear, 
yet we welcome, every year, 
All the bright and happy glad vacation 
days. 


We have done the best we could to be 
always kind and good, 
And have tried to keep as busy as 
the bee; 
But the days are getting long, and we 
hear the robin’s song, 
He is calling us to come and now be 
free. 
-Chorus. 


Though we love to be in school and 
obey the teacher’s rule, 
Yet we listen to the voice of summer 
call, 
And we’ll all be here once more, when 
vacation days are o’er, 
When we hear the school bells ring- 
ing in the fall. 
—Chorus. 


A Fishpole and a Line 
By Lila B. Leach 


I have no use for limousines, 
Nor rich men’s clothes so fine; 

The only thing I want in spring 
Is a fishpole and a line. 


I have no use for movie shows, 
No indoor sports for mine; 
Give me a gently rippling stream, 

A fishpole and a line, 


Some think it fine to ride in planes, 
Or up the mountains climb; 

But my thoughts run this time of year 
To a fishpole and a line. 


So when you’re blue or out of sorts 
Try this kind of good time; 

Get out your very oldest clothes, 
A fishpole and a line. 


Vacation Days 
By Ida M. Thomas 


Boating and swimming and _ baseball 
and hikes, 
Picnics and hammocks and swings; 
Everything that a boy or girl likes, 
Is what vacation brings. 
Days of vacation! How swiftly they 
pass! 
Soon they’ll be over, and then 
Every laddie and every lass, 
Will go back to school again. 


Armed with the health and the vigor 
and vim 
Gained from their playtime and rest 
They will be in most excellent trim 
For work, the very best. 
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Yankee Doodle to the Rescue 


An Americanization Playlet 


By Fannie R. Buchanan 


CHARACTERS 


Uncle Sam 

Miss Columbia 

Yankee Doodle 

The School Teacher 
Patrol of Boy Scouts 
Group of Football Boys 
Boys with guns and game 
Boys with skates and skis 
A Newsboy 

A Bootblack 

An Italian Fruit-boy 
Black Hawk, an Indian boy 
Mexican Boy 

Campfire Girls 

Girls in party dresses 
Girls in basket-ball suits 
Girl Scouts 

Peasant Girl of Bohemia 
Peasant Girl of Russia 
Patrol of Girl Scouts 
Group of Girl Reserves 


SETTING 


The platform is empty except for a 
bench placed a little in front of the 
center. The background is a wall, hav- 
ing an entrance with two or three 
steps leading up to a closed door 
which bears the lettering, “Uncle 
Sam’s Land.” 


SUGGESTIONS 


In case a curtain is not available, 
the performers may leave the plat- 
form in a grand march to music of 
Sousa’s “Stars and Stripes Forever.” 
' Yankee Doodle should be a sprightly 
fellow. Wears a three-cornered hat 
with a long graceful plume, a belted 
smock of bright green, bright colored 
knee breeches, silk stockings, slippers 
with buckles. He should have a wig 
of wavy hair, falling free to his 
shoulders. 

Flags shown in the tableau must be 
uniform in size. They must be sup- 
plied with loops of tape which may be 
slipped over the arms in the moment 
afforded while within Uncle Sam’s 
Land. The backs of flags should be 
faced with plain white (old sheets will 
do); thus the flag is concealed until 
the raising of the arms. To expedite 
the adjustment of the flags, two people 
should be stationed just inside door 
to pass out flag to each boy and girl 
as they enter. They should not break 
ranks, but march to rear of dressing 
room, turn and be ready to reappear, 
each adjusting his own flag while 
marching. 

Music: In case a band accompani- 
ment is not available, use a phonograph 
behind scenes. For “Columbia, the 
Gem of the Ocean,” Victor record 
17580, Columbia, A 1991; “Stars and 
Stripes Forever,” Victor record (schoo! 

arch time) 35389, Columbia, A 5848. 


ScENE I 


When the curtains - open, Uncle 
Sam is found seated on the bench. He 
is in a very disheveled condition; his 
hat is beside him on the ground, his 
hair rumpled, collar open, tie .un- 
knotted, sleeves unfastened, beard un- 
kempt. From behind the closed door, 


at intervals, and not loud enough ,to 
drown the dialogue, comes the-sound 








Xs 
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of discord, cries, shots, explosions, and 
the like. After a moment, Uncle Sam 
speaks to himself.) 


UncLE SAM (muttering)—Lynch- 
ings! Bombings! Strikes! Holdups! 
Riots! 


(Enter Miss Columbia. Seeing Un- 
cle Sam, she stops amazed.) 

UnciteE Sam (still talking to him- 
self, and with increasing agitation) — 


Foreigners! Immigrants! Reds! Bo- 
hunks! Polacks! Sheenies! Greasers! 
Dagoes! 


Miss CoLuMBIA (in alarm)—Uncle 
Sam! 

UNcLE SaM_  (unheedingly)—Ten- 
dollar shoes! Twenty-dollar coal! 
Flour ’way up, wheat ’way down! Wool 
too cheap, cloth too high! (He groans 
and buries his face in his hands. 
Looks up again—exclaiming savagely) 
Forty-cent prunes! 

Miss CoLuMBIA (feeling his fore- 
head and pulse)—Uncle Sam, Uncle 
Sam! You are not yourself. What 
has gone wrong? You are excited. 


UNcLE SAM _ (impatiently) —Excit- 
ed? Excited? I’m distracted! (He 
clutches his beard and stares at Miss 
Columbia) I tell you, Columbia, the 
Ship of State is heading for the rocks! 
What’s come over the people of these 
United States? Listen! (Loud sounds 
of strife come from behind the closed 
doors. He points excitedly in their 
direction.) That’s my family! I tell 
you, those are my children fighting 
each other! Excited! Isn’t it time 
to get excited? (He clinches his fists, 
glares excitedly at Miss Columbia, and 
then presses his fists to his temples, 
resting his elbows on his knees.) 

Miss CoLtumBiA (soothing him)— 
But times are surely growing better— 

UNCLE SAM (breaking in)—Better! 
With everybody blaming someone else 
for the trouble, and nobody willing to 
help unless he can have his own way. 
Better? Look what I have to contend 
with: Republicans, Democrats, Social- 
ists, Non-partisans, Capitalists, Labor- 
ers, all sure that their way is the only 
way. All of them blaming the trouble 
on the other party—(Sound of a 
great explosion. Uncle Sam covers 
his ears with his hands. Miss Colum- 
bia paces the platform. The sound of 
a fife, playing “Yankee Doodle,” is 
heard off stage.* Uncle Sam pays no 
attention to the sound, but at once 
Miss Columbia stops to listen. Enter 
Yankee Doodle playing his fife. He 
skips gaily about the stage. Suddenly 
he spies Uncle Sam.) 

YANKEE DOODLE (stopping in amaze- 
ment)—My country! What’s the mat- 
ter with Uncle Sam? 

UNCLE SAM (Wildly)—Labor! Cap- 
ital! Prunes! MHoldups! Shoes! 


Miss CoLuMBIA (anxiously)—Poor 
Uncle Sam, his children are driving 
him to distraction! (Yankee Doodle 
looks at her questioningly, tapping his 
forehead with his finger.) 





mo 

*In case a fifer is not available, use 
phonograph with Victor record No. 
35236, part II, piccolo. This will give 
the tune in solo form, behind the 
scenes, while “Yankee Doodle” seems 
to play'the air-on a fife which he 
carries. 
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UncLtE Sam (throwing his arms 
about wildly) — Strikes! Riots! 
Bombs! Deportations! (Miss Col- 
umbia buries her face in her hands.) 

YANKEE DOODLE (patting Miss Col- 
umbia on the shoulder)—There, there, 
let’s just sit down and talk this thing 
over. (They seat themselves, one on 
either side of Uncle Sam. Yankee 
Doodle speaks pompously.) — Now, 
what’s up? State the case! 

UNcLE SAM (glaring wildly from 
one to the other)—Murder, thieves, 
trusts, monopolies, unions! 

Miss COLUMBIA (soothing him)— 
Yankee Doodle is here to help us. 
(She turns to Yankee Doodle appeal- 
ingly, and speaks in a low tone.) Dear 
Uncle Sam! he has always been so 
level-headed. But surely, now, he 
does have enough to unnerve him. 

YANKEE DOODLE (showing his mus- 
cle)—Cheer up, Uncle Sam! Here’s 
my brave right arm! Just you put 
me in that khaki uniform again, and 
give me back my gun, and I’ll walk 
right in and make a cleaning up! 

UNcLE Sam (shaking his head wild- 
ly)—No! No! No! We’ve had enough 
of fighting! No more war! No! No! 

Miss CoLuMBIA (sadly)—Oh Yan- 
kee, fighting won’t settle a family 
fuss! We must think of some other 
way! 

UncLE Sam (hopelessly) —Greed— 
graft—profiteers—everybody for him- 
self—everybody for himself. 

YANKEE DOODLE (springing to his 
feet and clapping Uncle Sam on the 
back)—Now you’ve said it! Every- 
body is for himself, that is just the 
trouble! ~ 

Miss CoLuMBIA (enthusiastically )— 
I have it! Co-operation! We must 
learn to work all together! That’s 
the thing we need. 

YANKEE DOODLE (slapping his knee) 
—That’s it, young lady! Now you’re 
talking. (He springs to his feet, 
makes Miss Columbia a low sweeping 
bow, touching the floor with the plume 
of his doffed hat.) Co-operation! 
All get together! Now, who? How? 

Miss CoLuMBIA (quickly)—Why, 
the young folks. I believe we should 
begin with them. 

YANKEE DOODLE (chestily)—Our 
boys and girls! The hope of America! 

Miss CoLuMBIA (hopefully)—Uncle 
Sam has the finest there are! 


YANKEE DOODLE (boastfully)—Best 
on earth! 

UNCLE SAM _ (despairingly)—Foot- 
ball, tennis, joyrides, dancing, movies, 
dresses,—that’s all my young people 
are thinking of! 

YANKEE DOoopLE (strutting)—Then 
we'll set them to thinking about some- 
thing else, eh, Miss Columbia? (He 
turns to Uncle Sam.) Pull yourself 
up, Uncle Sam! We young folks will 
save the Ship yet! The crew may have 
gone a bit wild, but look who’s aboard! 
You’ve got the best the whole world 
had to give! To begin with, there 
were those sturdy Pilgrims, and those 
pious Puritans, along with those 
thrifty Dutch New Yorkers. That’s 
good stock! Remember those French 
and Spanish explorers? Good stuff 
there,.too! Yes, and that was only 

























Look at who’s been com- 
ing ever since! (Yankee Doodle now 
speaks earnestly.) You’ve got the 
art of Italy. Some folks may call 
Italians Dagoes, but would they say 
it was a Dago that discovered Amer- 
ica, along about 1492? You’ve got 
Poles and Hungarians—Polacks? Bo. 
hunks? Maybe they do go by those 
names, but they are the peoples who 
gave the world the music of Chopin 
and Liszt! Philosophers? You've 
got the children of Plato and Socrates, 
keeping fruit stands on your city cor- 
ners! Oh, Uncle San, it isn’t right for 
your children to be called names! 
What’s a Sheeny? He is a child of the 
people who have given us the greatest 
religious leader the world has ever 


your start! 


known! (Uncle Sam shows signs of 
recovery. He straightens his shoul- 
ders, and lifts his head proudly.) 


That’s right, Uncle Sam, pep up! All 
of these, whatever they may be called 
by unthinking people, are bound to 
make you good citizens. They are a 
bit strange, when they first come to 
this “Land of the free and home of the 
brave,” and maybe your older children 
have been a bit slow about helping 
them to become acquainted with our 
ways. But you send ’em to school, 
and we'll put the young folks on the 
job and (boastfully) you'll see what'll 
happen! 

Miss CoLumBIA (admiringly)—Oh, 
Yankee, you are splendid! 


YANKEE DOoopLE (cheerfully)—Yes, 
young lady, I’m a Yankee dude, and a 
Yankee dude’ll do! Always remem- 
ber that! Your Uncle Sam and I have 
been in tight places before, but you 
put this down in your memory book: 
Uncle Sam and Yankee Doodle always 
come out on top! (He turns to Uncle 
Sam.) Now, Uncle Sam, you get your 
hand on the steering gear of this Ship 
of State, and I’ll take a hand with the 
crew! 


Miss CoLtumBiaA (helping Uncle Sam 
to right himselfy—Dear Yankee, | 
hope you'll get along without any 
trouble! 

YANKEE DOODLE (opening the door 
to Uncle Sam’s Land and bowing them 
out)—I always get along without 
trouble, young lady. I’m not looking 
for trouble, I’m looking for citizens! 


(Yankee Doodle closes door after 
Uncle Sam and Miss Columbia and 
walks slowly back to bench. He seats 
himself, assuming an attitude of deep 
thought.) 


ScENE II 


(Same as in Scene I. Yankee Doo- 
dle stands thoughtfully beside the 
closed doors at rear of platform. He 
is unnoticed by the young people who 
enter, but he observes them carefully, 
with keen interest.) 


A patrol of Boy Scouts files across 
the platform. The leader calls a halt 
and the Scouts talk with boys who en- 
ter carrying skates and skis, with guns 
and game. A football team enters. 
There is much friendly chaffing and 
banter. A newsboy enters, crying; 
“Y’rextry!” A bootblack, following, 
tries to outshout him. A ragged Ital- 
ian boy carries a basket of fruit about 
the stage, but is too shy to cry his 
wares. The other boys try to steal 
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his bananas, and chase him as he 
dodges about. Camp Fire girls in 
ceremonial gowns enter. They busily 
compare bead bands, honor beads, and 
gowns. Girls in party dress enter. 
They continually use their vanity 
cases, powder their noses, pencil their 
lips, rouge their cheeks. Girls in 
ploomer suits bounce a basket ball 
about the stage. Girl Scouts, equipped 
for a hike, open lunch kits to share 
cookies with Boy Scouts. A group of 
Girl Reserves enter, singing to the ac- 
companiment of their ukuleles;s <A 
small Indian wearing a headdress of 
feathers enters, unnoticed. A _ timid 
girl wearing the brightly colored dress 
of the Bohemian peasant hangs about 
the outskirts of the crowd. A Mex- 
ican boy wearing a big sombrero tries 
to mingle with the boys but is promptly 
“picked on.” He shows fight, but, van- 
quished by numbers, seeks refuge un- 
der the edge of the bench. A peasant 
girl of Russia, ignored by the girls, 
wanders about sadly. Suddenly, Yan- 
kee Doodle, leaving his post at the 
door, springs upon the bench and put- 
ting his fife to his lips, plays his tune, 
“Yankee Doodle.” The boys and girls 
crowd about him. He takes off his 
hat with a sweeping bow. 

YANKEE DOoopLE (oratorically)— 
Friends and fellow citizens! (Cheers.) 
Don’t interrupt my speech! 


THE Crowp (shouting)—Pipe to us! 


YANKEE DOoopDLE (loftily)—When I 
have addressed you, then I will pipe 
to you, but (shaking his fife warning- 
ly) you shall dance to my piping! 

THE CrRowp (good-naturedly)—We 
will dance to any tune you can pipe. 


YANKEE DoopLE—Listen! I’ve been 
standing here watching you. You are, 
every one of you, just interested in 
your own little set. Any of you make 
friends with that girl from Russia? 
Not so I could notice it! Any ask that 
Bohemian girl to join your party? 
Why not, I ask you! You guys over 
there, you were so busy teasing that 
Italian boy, you forgot to pay for the 
fruit you sniped! (As Yankee Doo- 
dle speaks the school teacher enters. 
She listens attentively.) You, Newsy, 
how’d you like to have this gang turn 
loose on your papers that way? You, 
Pat (He points to a large boy with a 
football), why didn’t you give the 
Mexican boy a hand when the others 
Picked on him? What if he does live 
In a box car, isn’t his father doing the 
very job your grand-daddy did when 
first he came to this country? Strikes 
me this whole crowd’s mighty toplofty 
over being Americans, and well you 
may be! But, where’d you come from? 
Right over the same road these strang- 
rs are traveling to-day! Only, your 
families got here a few generations 
before theirs did. Why, look-a-here! 
There’s only one chap in this whole 
bunch that’s got anything on these 
foreigners in the way of real American 
ancestry, and that’s this little Black 
Hawk! (He lifts young Indian to his 
shoulder. The other foreigners draw 
close about him.) The rest of our folks, 
hear or far, were once foreigners, every 
one of em! Keep that in mind! (The 
boys and girls are much interested in 
what Yankee Doodle is saying.) Now 
I've something important to say to 
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you. Your Uncle Sam is having trou- 
ble in his family. Some of his children 
are in distress, and some are acting 
like crazy men! I’m not saying where 
the trouble is or who is to blame for 
it. Plenty of the blame is laid up 
against these strangers. Listen, I 
have told Uncle Sam who can right 
things in this country of ours. Do you 
want to know whom I have picked for 
that job? Well, friends and fellow 
citizens, it’s this bunch. You young 
people are going to get together 
strong and boost for Uncle Sam! 
(The crowd cheers.) Now, wait! The 
first part of this job is to make these 
strangers feel so much a part of us 
that they will want to boost with us. 
(The School Teacher has come close to 
the bench, and now Yankee Doodle 
catches sight of her.) Hello! Look 
who’s here! 

ScHooL TEACHER (waving her hand 
to Yankee Doodle)—Yankee Doodle, I 
want to say something. 

YANKEE DOODLE (pleasantly) —Most 
ladies do! (He doffs his hat gallantly.) 
The pleasure is all ours! (He gives 
her his hand and she mounts the bench 
beside him.) 
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ScHoot TEACHER (to Yankee Doo- 
dle)—I am the teacher of the school 
that these boys and girls attend. 
(Yankee Doodle bows profoundly. The 
Teacher turns to the crowd) Boys and 
girls (The Crowd cheers.), I heard 
with great interest what our friend 
said to you. I want to tell him, and 
you, that I have a plan to help Uncle 
Sam. Boys and girls, let’s make our 
school a “Better Citizen Factory.” 
Let’s form ourselves into a band to 
work for a better America. We must 
begin by planning to welcome these 
strangers, and make them a real part 
of us. Let’s all get together— 

YANKEE DOoopLE (breaking in)— 
Co-operation! That’s it, young lady! 
I’m for it! (He leads a round of 
cheers.) Rah! Rah! RAH! (Turn- 
ing to the teacher) I’m strong for this 
“Better Citizen Factory.” With it, I 
know this crowd can sail the Ship of 
State! Shall we present them to their 
Captain, The Honorable Uncle Sam? 
(With Black Hawk still on his shoul- 
der, he gives his arm to the Teacher, 
puts his fife to his lips and, playing 
“Yankee Doodle,” leads in a grand 
march about the platform. The girls 
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and boys fall in, Scouts and Camp 
Fire people taking the foreigners for 
partners. At the door of Uncle Sam’s 
land, Yankee Doodle lifts Black Hawk 
from his shoulder, and side by side, 
they stand at attention while Teach- 
er leads the girls and boys within. 
As Black Hawk follows the last one in, 
Yankee Doodle closes the door behind 
him. Yankee Doodle then returns to 
the bench, mounts it, throws out his 
chest and gesticulates as if making a 
speech.) 

YANKEE DOODLE (well pleased with 
himself) —Some speech maker! I 
claim Yankee Dood’ll do! Wish Miss 
Columbia could have heard me then! 
Wonder what she will think of the 
“Better Citizen Factory.” (Music is 
heard from within; voices singing, 
“Columbia, The Gem of the Ocean.” 
The door of Uncle Sam’s Land opens. 
Black Hawk enters, boys and girls fol- 
low in. couples, singing as they march, 
Black Hawk takes position at center, 
lower step, facing audience. Couples 
separate as they pass him, girls 
marching single file, diagonally to left 
corner front stage, boys same to right. 
The lines halt, marking time in V for- 
mation, with Black Hawk at the point 
of divergence. They finish song in 
this formation. As song closes, Yan- 
kee Doodle, who has stood looking on 
with evident approval, removes his 
hat, passes up center of stage, salutes 
Black Hawk, passes through the door 
and returns, ushering in Uncle Sam, 
now faultlessly groomed, the Teach- 
er on one arm, Miss Columbia on the 
other arm. Yankee Doodle stands be- 
side Miss Columbia, who turns to him 
and slips her free hand in his arm 
with evident admiration. The four 
stand thus on the top step. The lines 
of boys and girls face to center of 
platform and stand with faces turned 
toward the group on the steps. The 
music of “The Star-Spangled Banner” 
is heard. The girls raise right arms, 
the boys left arms shoulder high, hands 
extended to Uncle Sam, thus display- 
ing an American flag which is fasten- 
ed to the wrist and along the arm of 
each and which the position of the arm 
has concealed until this moment. 
Black Hawk raises the colors (by pul- 
ley) over the door of Unele Sam’s 
Land. This tableau is held until the 
close of the music.) 





The Cotton Flag 
By Dora Mon Dore 


| There’s a flag that’s called Old Glory; 
You ean see it waving high,— 

| Just a bit of brilliant color 
In the sunny azure sky. 


| Just a flag of humble cotton, 

| With its corners worse for wear, 

But it makes your heart beat faster 
When you see it waving there. 


Just a strip of red and white that’s 
Broken by a field of blue, 

But it makes you proud and happy, 
For it means so much to you. 


| Do my words seem idle boasting? 
| Do you marvel at my pride? 


Friends, that simple flag of cotton’s 
Honored o’er this world so wide! 
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A Song of Summer Flower Friends Our Stars and Stripes Proudly shed their radiant brightness 
A Over %all the whole wide world. 
By Blaine C. Bigler By Clarence M. Lindsay By Carolyn R. Freeman 
Sing a song of summer days In the garden where I walk, (Let American flag be hung where | But, best of all, these stars and stripes 
And sunny fields of clover; I play that all the flowers talk; speaker can call attention to it.) Now float for 4you and ®me, 
Breezes sweet on woodland ways, To the hollyhocks I say: The 1stars up in Old Glory An emblem of our own dear land, 
With white clouds winging over. “How-dye-do! <A pleasant day!” Are like the stars on “high; 6America, the free! 
. : You can see them shining brightly 
Sing a song of summer time, Then they nod at me as though . 
Of buttercups and roses; They were saying: “Yes, quite so!” very Gane you pass them ‘hy. GESTURES 
Sing a merry little rhyme And the roses blush deep pink The 1stripes are proudly gleaming, 1. Point toward flag. 
Of charms each flower discloses. When I say, “You’re sweet, I think!” Like a wondrous rainbow bright; 2. Point upward. 
romi : : 
Sing a song of summer, now, To the pansies I bend down, . ma bona Se a tas might. $.'* ung rey wide. 
Sing it ere it’s over; Showing them my pretty gown; 4. Point to audience. 
Sing a song of fragrant mow, And I smile—and then, you see, The stars and stripes together, 5. Point to self. 
Of timothy and clover. All the pansies smile at me! In their splendor e’er unfurled, 6. Raise arm on high toward flag, 
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Put Your Trust in the Girls and Boys 


Bina L. Fuller Nellie C. McMurtry 
a. ' 


n that you need not have wor - ried.... 
win - ning is to us sim- ply na = ture... 
is to us _ still a stran - ger 
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CHORUS 





Times may look drear, Un - cle Sam- my dear, And you 
We'll do our best, Wel-com-ing the test, With 
. So put on your smile, Wear it all the while, And.... 


s Put your trust in the girls, have faith in the boys, And you'll 





may feel gloom - y  and_ dis - cour - aged;.... But..... , 
not a sin - gle thought of fail - ure,.... And _ we'll find us as true as gold, Pr we love Gur coaizy and we 
laugh at ev - 'ry sign of dan = ger;.... For..... 











“Se 
nev - er you fear, seg be of good cheer, For you'll 
win ev - ry time, Sure as we are in line, 
we're back of you, Loy - al brave and... true, And de - 


love our flag, And the hon-or of our na-tion we'll up - hold. 
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st Taxpayer 








| “Every year taxpayers are as- 
sessed hundreds of thousands of 
dollars for the re-instruction of 
| children who have failed to be 
. promoted because physical disa- 
bilities—frequently caused by the 
teeth—held them back.” 


This startling fact is revealed in 
: a published statement by Haley 

Fiske, President of the Metropol- 

itan Life Insurance Co., a great 

organization vitally interested in 
oral hygiene. 


The U. S. Public Health Service 
says: “Neglect of the teeth in 
early life means an_ infected 
mouth and abscesses at the roots 
of the teeth which, unless cared 
for, persist in later life. Such ab- 
scesses may act as reservoirs of 
infectious material which may en- 
: ter the blood stream and be car- 
ried to the remote parts of the 
body, frequently causing rheuma- 
tism, heart disease, kidney trou- 
ble, and other ailments which may 
materially shorten life.” 


Give the Child a Chance. 


These New York City school chil- 
dren are being given a chance to 
escape the consequences of un- 
healthy teeth. 


Healthy mouths lessen the dan- 
ger of “catching” disease. 
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Use Colgate’s— 


It removes causes of tooth decay 
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“Taking Home the Health Lesson” 


Good teeth, good health, and good 
looks are closely related. Keep your 
mouth clean and healthy and you safe- 
guard not only your health but your 
personal attractiveness, too. 


Preventive dentistry is trying to save 
teeth from decay—to prevent infec- 
tions that may destroy your health and 
happiness. Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream is closely allied with this for- 
ward step in dentalscience. Colgate’s 
is a preventive dentifrice. It removes 
causes of tooth decay. 


For Your Vacation 


During the vacation months—whether 
you attend summer school, travel, or 
take a well earned rest at home—you 
will require for your daily use a denti- 
frice which cleanses and protects your 
teeth. Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream 
is on sale everywhere, in the United 
States and foreign lands. Ask for it at 
the nearest store. 


Colgate’s is a common sense denti- 
frice. It “washes” and polishes your 
teeth—does not scratch or scour them. 





Colgate’s cleans teeth safely, and by 
its thoroughness helps prevent tooth 
decay. It leaves your mouth in its 
normal condition—pleasantly refreshed 
and clean. Because of its agreeable 
taste you will enjoy using it regularly. 


Take the Safe Course 


See your dentist at least twice a year 
and use Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream. If you wish a generous trial 
tube, fill out and mail the coupon. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Established 1806 


Free— Generous trial tube 


@.. «alll 


COLGATE © CO., Dept. 502, 
581 Fifth Ave., New York City. 





Please send me, free, a trialtube of Ribbon Dental Cream, 
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Truth in Advertising implies Honesty in Manufacture. 








































Making the Flag 
By Sara E. Gosselink 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 
Betsy Ross , 
SaLLy Piper, Her FRIEND 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
Two COMMITTEEMEN 
All wear colonial costumes, which 
are found illustrated in most history 
texts. 
SceNE I 
(Scene opens with Betsy seated on 
low chair, sewing. Room is furnished 
poorly, as during Revolutionary days.) 
Betsy—How I wish that this dread- 
ful war were over. I hope that I shall 
never live to see another, for this one 
has taken from me all that I hold dear. 
(Knock is heard at door.) 
Betsy (rises and goes to door)— 


Sally! How glad I am to see you! 
(Embraces her and, taking her by 
hand, leads her to chair.) Lay off 
your bonnet and sit down. Let me 


look at you. It has been many, many 
months since I have seen you. 
(Sally takes off bonnet and sits down.) 

SaLLy—I have been very busy help- 
ing to nurse our poor soldiers. 

Betsy (shaking finger at Sally)— 
Ah! I have heard of your pranks. You 
are a lively lass and I am surprised 
that you have not yet lost your heart 
to some handsome officer. 

SALLY (laughing)—La! I have not 
yet met one that causes the least flut- 
ter of my heart. But, Betsy dear, (in 
a serious tone) you don’t know how 
anxious I have been to have a visit 
with you and learn about what you 
were doing. When do you suppose 
this terrible war will be over? 

Betsy (sighing)—No one wishes it 
were over more than I. It has taken 
my husband from me. It is but three 
years ago that John and I were mar- 
ried. You remember, Sally? 

SALLy—Yes, Betsy, I remember. 

Bretsy—When the war, this terrible 
war, broke out, John said he must go 
at once, though I would gladly have 
kept him at home. 

SALLY—You say so now, Betsy, but 
if you had it to do over again, I know 
that you would again bid him good-by 
with a brave smile as he went out to 
defend his country. 

Betsy—Oh, the awful suffering of 
our poor soldiers! The intense cold, 
the lack of supplies, the sickness that 
have so long been prevalent in our 
camps! 

SaLLY—Is John enduring such hard- 
ships? 

Tctsy—No. Poor John was one of 
the first to fall for his country. One 
night while guarding some military 
stores on one of the city wharves along 
the Delaware, he received such serious 
wounds that he was brought home and 
never went back, for he died soon after 
as the result of them. 


SALLY (going over to Betsy and put- 


ting arm about her)—Ah, Betsy dear, 
I did not know. You, too, have been a 
brave soldier. 

Betsy—But then, I am only one of 
the many women who have suffered 
loss; some much more than I. 
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glad that John died in a noble cause. 

SALLY (listening)—I believe I hear 
footsteps. Are you expecting company, 
Betsy? 


Betsy—No, unless it is someone in 
need of upholstery work being done. 

SaLLy—Why, Betsy, do you mean 
to tell me that you are carrying on 
your husband’s trade? 

Betsy—Yes. I always assisted him 
before the war. (Knock is heard at 
door.) I think you are right, Sally. 
There is someone at the door. (Goes 
to door and opens it.) Enter, gentle- 
men. (Makes a curtsey.) 

(Enter Washington and two Com- 
mitteemen.) 

WASHINGTON—Have I the pleasure 
of addressing Madam Ross? 

Betsy—Yes, 

WASHINGTON—Widow of the late 
John Ross? 

Betsy—I am she. 

WASHINGTON—I am General Wash- 
ington, and these are two of my Com- 
mitteemen. (Betsy curtseys and men 
bow.) 

Betsy—And this is my friend, Sally 
Piper. (Sally curtseys and men bow.) 
And now, pray be seated, gentlemen. 
(All sit down.) 

WASHINGTON—I have come _ with 
this committee of Congress to see you 
in reference to making a sample flag 
for our nation. Do you think that by 
using this rough sketch you could 
make a flag such as I have here drawn? 
(Takes paper on which is drawing of 
flag and hands it to Betsy.) 

Betsy (after studying it for a mo- 
ment)—I don’t know, sir, but I can 
try. 

WASHINGTON—There must be thir- 
teen stripes, alternate red and white, 
to represent the thirteen colonies. 
Then there must be thirteen white 
stars in a blue field to represent the 
new constellation. 

Betsy (looking at paper)—I see. 
But, sir, may I make a suggestion? 

WASHINGTON—Certainly, madam. 

Betsy—The stars you have drawn 
in this sketch have six points. Look 
at the stars in the heavens and you 
will see that a star has but five points. 

lst COMMITTEEMAN—But it is easier 
to make a six-pointed star. 

Betsy—lI do not agree with you. I 
will show you. Hand me the scissors, 
Sally. (Sally opens workbag and 
takes out scissors, giving them to Bet- 
sy. Betsy gets piece of white paper, 
folds it and cuts a five-pointed star.) 
See! (holding it up) Is it not better? 

2ND COMMITTEEMAN—I agree with 
you, Mrs. Ross. (Others nod assent.) 

WASHINGTON — Then, madam, we 
shall leave the making of the nation’s 
emblem to you. Needless to say, we 
shall be anxious to see it. When do 
you think it will be finished? 

Betsy—On the morrow, sir. I shall 
sew far into the night to finish it for 
your inspection. Our country must not 
wait for its flag. 

(Washington and Committeemen rise, 
then Betsy and Sally.) 

WASHINGTON (bowing)—We 
return to-morrow, then. 


_ will 
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(Men bow, women curtsey. Exit men.) 

SaLLy—How handsome and gallant 
the General is! (Looks out of window 
a minute, then turns to Betsy.) Shall 
I help you with the flag, Betsy? 


Bretsy—No, thank you, Sally. The 
General has entrusted it to me and I 
shall make it quite alone. Anyhow, 
won’t you be going to the tea at Mrs. 
Randolph’s? 

SaLtty—Yes, I did intend to go. I 
almost forgot about it. Of course 
young Colonel Rogers is to be there, 
or I would insist on staying and help- 
ing you. 

Betsy—Run along, cottontop, run 
along. Don’t disappoint the Colonel. 
But come early in the morning to see 
the flag. 

Satty—Early? I must have my 
beauty sleep, Betsy. (Puts on bonnet.) 
Good-by until to-morrow. 

Betsy—Good-by, Sally dear. (Exit 
Sally.) Ah, this is surely an honor 
that Congress and the General have 
conferred on me. I shall do my best 
not to disappoint them. I shall lock 
my door (goes to door and turns key) 
so that I may work undisturbed. It 
was kind of Sally to offer to help me 
but I want to do this alone—this ser- 
vice for my country. 

(As curtain falls, a chorus off stage 
sings “The Star-Spangled Banner’) 


ScENE II 


(Scene. opens with Betsy folding 


materials.) 

Betsy—At last it is finished and 
ready for inspection. How short the 
night has been! Sally will be here 
this morning, and I expect the General 
early, too. I hope he will be pleased 
with what I have done. (Knock is 
heard.) That must be Sally, but how 
early for her. (Opens door. Enter 
Sally.) Why, Sally, when did you 
become such an early bird? 

SatLy—Oh, Betsy, I was so anxious 
to see the flag that I came the first 
thing this morning. Even if you didn’t 
let me help you make the flag I shall 
be the first one to look upon it. 

Betsy (smiling and patting Sally’s 
cheek)—Go into the back room, then, 
and take a peep at it. I must straight- 
en up this room before the General 
comes. 

(Exit Sally. Betsy busies 
tidying room.) 

SALLY (re-entering room)—Oh, Bet- 
sy (taking her by the hands), it is 
marvelous! How did you ever do it? 
The General will be mightily pleased, 
and so will the Committee, and so will 
every American! Hurrah! (Seizes 
Betsy and dances her around the 
room.) 

Betsy (dropping down in chair)— 
Oh, Sally, I cannot dancé. I am too 
tired. 

SALLY (sitting down on arm of Bet- 
sy’s chair and carressing her)—But 
you will feel refreshed when the Gen- 
eral praises you for your work. 

Betsy—I hope he will be pleased. 

SALLY—He can’t help being pleased. 
I hope he comes before noon. I have 
promised Lieutenant Pierce to take 
lunch with him. 

Betsy—What! 


herself 
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thought your latest one was Colonel 
Rogers. 

SaLtty—So he was, but at the tea 
yesterday he was ever so attentive to 
that horrid Prudence Brooks, so I 
turned my back upon him and gave 
my undivided attention to Lieutenant 
Pierce, who has been showering me 
with invitations of late. 

Bretsy—Fie, Sally. Will you ever 
be serious? 

SALLY (laughing)—I doubt it, Betsy 
dear. (Knock is heard.) Oh, here 
comes the General, I know. (clapping 
hands together) Oh, Betsy, I can 
hardly wait to hear what he will say! 

(Betsy opens door, admitting Wash- 
ington and the two Committeemen.) 

WASHINGTON (bowing)—Good morn- 
ing, Mrs. Ross. (Turns to Sally.) 
Good morning, Miss Piper. (Men 
bow and women curtsey.) 

BETSY AND SALLY—Good morning, 
sirs. 

WASHINGTON—Are we too early? 

Betsy—Oh, no, sir. Be _ seated, 
gentlemen. (All sit down.) 

WASHINGTON—You have the flag 
finished? 

Betsy—Yes, sir, all finished. I 
will get it at once. (Evits.) 

Satty—She must have burned the 
midnight oil to get it done so quickly. 

WASHINGTON—She is a true patriot. 
Our women have all been brave and 
strong during the great conflict. We 
are proud of a nation that can boast 
such women. 

(Re-enter Betsy, with flag folded. 
She stands in the center of stage and 
unfolds it as she speaks.) 

Betsy—The flag of our country. 
The flag for which our men have suf- 
fered and bled and have given up their 
lives. The white is a symbol of pur- 
ity. It stands for uncorrupt citizen- 
ship, integrity, honesty, humility and 
charity. It stands for everything that 
is godly. The red is a symbol of love. 
It receives its symbolism from blood 
and reminds us that every true patriot 
should be willing to die for love of 
country. But above all, it stands for 
the divine love that should rule in 
every human heart. The stars upon 
the azure are symbols of light and 
heavenly protection. They teach us 
that every state should be a symbol of 
righteousness and of truth. They re- 
mind us also of the heaven above us, 
underneath and around us, and that 
in the darkest hour of peril God’s eye 
is upon us. (Turns to men.) What 
do you think of it? 

WASHINGTON (rising)—It is won- 
derful. (Kneels and kisses flag. 
Rises.) You have wrought a marve- 
lous thing, Mrs. Ross. 

1st COMMITTEEMAN—It is more than 
we expected. 

2nD COMMITTEEMAN—It is a flag that 
we may well be proud of. 

WASHINGTON—We shall take it with 
us at once to Congress and _ shall 
adopt it as the national emblem—the 
flag of America. 

(Sally and Betsy stand in the cen- 
ter holding flag, Committeemen 
each side. General Washington stands 
at one side while all sing “America.” 
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PLAN-this summer- 


to Starta HEALTH PROGRAM 


in your school next fall 
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uy S THE school season draws to a close, 

mn look back and study the progress of 

! your pupils with an eye to next 

year’s problems. 

- Some children are a delight to teach— 

) quick-witted, alert, eager to learn. Others 

2 try your patience to exhaustion with their 
stupidity and indifference. 

2 Do you realize that many school children 
are dull—not because they lack brains— 
but because they suffer from lowered vital- 

ity, underweight, and even the severer ef- 
fects of malnutrition? In fact, one out of 

S every three children of school age is under- 
nourished. 
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MoperN educators are coming to believe 
that children’s health is a school problem. 


Already teachers are making health in- 
struction a regular part of their class work. 
Schools are setting up complete health 

rograms—not only —— health classes, 
be special corrective feeding for the chil- 
dren whose health is below par. 


Experiments show that this corrective 
feeding, combined with proper observance 
of the fundamental health rules, gives re- 
markable results in building up the under- 
nourished children. 


The Nutrition Department of the Borden 
Company carried on such experiments in 
New York City Public School No. 38 and 
the General German Orphanage, Catons- 
ville, Md., using Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk for the corrective feedings. 


Eagle Brand proved to be ideally fitted 
for this corrective work. The children 
gained in weight and general health. As 


The Borden Health Contest 
is on its last lap 


Here age a few reminders to help 
you close up your part in the 
Borden Health Contest in good 
shape: 

Final health records should be 
in the mails by June 15. Get them 
in earlier if possible. 

Be sure you complete the class 
height and weight chart before 
you send it in. After you have 
entered the final week’s weight 
gains, figure the total gain for each 
child and enter that. 

Send in the final month’s indi- 
vidual health-habit records kept 
by the children when you send the 
height and weight chart. 


Watch October issue for the winners 
of the contest and their schools. 


.their physical condition improved, they 
began to take more interest in their lessons 
and their report cards showed better marks. 


Eagle Brand Condensed Milk has also 
been a daily part of the health program in 
every school that entered a health class in 
the 1925 Borden Health Contest, just now 
drawing to a close. While the final records 
in the Health Contest are not yet due, en- 
thusiastic reports have come in from many 
of the teachers telling of the progress their 
health classes have made on Eagle Brand. 


For Eagle Brand is mi/k—the child's basic 
food—with all the bone-building and 
rowth-promoting properties of the pure, 
Ethevain, country product, including the 
vitamins, A, B alt é In addition, its sugar 
provides the energy that undernourished 
children must have. And the special Borden 





. process of condensing makes it exception- 


ally digestible, so that the most delicate 
stomach can assimilate it easily. 


* * * 


Berore school opens in —— take a 
little time to plan a complete health pro- 
gram for your school. 


How to go about it 


SEND in the coupon below for Nutrition and 
Health, an authoritative handbook for 
teachers on the school child's health. Na- 
trition and Health contains a complete set 
of 20 school health lessons, with sug- 
gestions for _ and class room esc 
It tells you how to pick out the children 
who especially need health training—how 
to recognize the symptoms of malnutrition 
and how to correct it. It gives you height 
and weight charts, fathiinien health 
rules, and information about diet. And it 
gives you detailed instructions as to how 
to serve Eagle Brand and how to fit the 
daily feedings into the school routine. 


elere 


Fit out the coupon for Nutrition and 
Health and send it in at once. Start serving 
Eagle Brand every day to the underweight 
children in your charge. Give them regular 
health training and see that they observe 
the fundamental health rules—plenty of 
sleep, exercise and fresh air; correct diet; 
cleanliness, etc. You will soon find them 
better pupils—their minds bright because 
their bodies are fit. THE BORDEN COM- 
PANY, 616 Borden Building, 350 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 








THE BORDEN COMPANY 
616 Borden Building, 350 Madison Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send me free a copy of Nutrition and 
Health for use in my school health program. 
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Mother Goose Investigates 


By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


An exercise for eleven children. 
The various characters may easily be 
dressed in simple, appropriate cos- 
tumes. Mother Goose appears on the 
platform and calls the various charac- 
ters in turn. After each has said his 
part, he retires to the rear and is 
joined by the others. 


MotHER GoosE— 
I surely hope my children 
Have turned over a new leaf, 
They’ve been so gay and thoughtless 
I fear they’ll come to grief. 
I’m ’most afraid to call them, 
To see what they have done, 
For they are such a carefree lot;— 
Yes, ev’ry single one. 
(Pauses a bit.) 
Well here goes! I’m going to do it, 
And I hope that I won’t rue it! 
(Calls Jack and Jill.) 


Jack and Jill, 
Are you going still 
Your pail to fill? 
JACK— 
No longer do I tumble down 
The hill, a-cracking of my crown. 
I use my head in school, these days, 
And I am very sure it pays. 


JILL— 
No longer do I tumble after 
And give folks a chance for laughter; 
I’m trying to beat Jack at the trick 
Of reading and arithmetic. 


MotHer Goose (calls Mary, 
contrary)— 
Mary, Mary, quite contrary, 
Have you your lessons now or not? 
I surely hope since olden times 
That you’ve improved a lot. 


Mary— 
I’m Mary, Mary, once contrary, 
But now no longer so. 
I study so my books I know; 
I stopped my tantrums long ago. 
MotuHer Goose (calls the Ten O'clock 
Scholar)— 
A dillar, a dollar, 
A ten o’clock scholar, 
When are you going to mend your 
ways 
And stop being late so many days? 
TEN O’cLock SCHOLAR— 
A dillar, a dollar, 
A be-on-time scholar 
I’ve been for many a moon, 
I do not come at ten o’clock, 
Or straggle in at noon. 
MotTHER GoosE (calls Jack Horner)— 
Little Jack Horner, 
Now out of your corner, 
Come, tell us, I pray, 
How you are to-day. 
JACK HoRNER— 
I’m the same little Jack 
That used to sit back, 
Eating a pumpkin pie; 
But my fingers now are more polite 
Than to poke into a pie. -They try 
to write 
And will learn to, by and by. 
Moruer Goose (calls Simple Simon)— 
Simple Simon, Simple Simon, 
Have you found, tell me, I pray, 
You’re wasting time upon the pie- 


quite 


man 
And that there’s a better way? 
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SIMPLE SIMON— 
No longer call me Simple Simon, 
Nor think I am a fool, 
I do not try to buy a pie 
But march right off to school. 
MotTHER GOoosE (calls Jack-Be-Nim- 
ble) — 
Jack, you’re nimble, 
Jack, you’re quick, 
But why waste time 
On a candle stick? 
J ACK-BE-NIMBLE— 
I still am nimble, 
I still am quick, 
But I jump at my lessons,— 
Not over a stick. 
MotTHER GoosE (calls 
Muffet)— 
Little Miss Muffet, pray, 
Do you still waste your day 
Eating of curds and whey? 
Miss MuFrret— 
I’m little Miss Muffet 
Who sat on a tuffet, 
Eating of curds all day, 
But there came by a teacher, 
Who said, “I can reach her,” 
And marched me to school right 
away. 
MOTHER GOOSE (calls Little Bo Peep) — 


Little Bo Peep, do you still lose your 
sheep, 
And can’t you tell where to find 
them? 
It seems to me that you should be 
Better able to mind them. 
LITTLE Bo PEEP— 
Little Bo Peep doesn’t lose her sheep 


Or her books or pencils or rule— 
For she has learned to care for 


Little Miss 


them, 
Since she is going to school. 
MoTHER Goose (calls Little Boy 
Blue)— 
Little Boy Blue, did you blow your 
horn, 


Or did the cows get into the corn? 


LITTLE Boy BLUE— 
Oh, no, Mother Goose, they never do, 
Since I’m the schoolboy, Little Boy 
Blue! 
I don’t fall asleep in the hay, not I, 
If I did, and was waked, I’d never 
cry. 
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MoTHER GOOSE (to audience)— 
Oh, were there ever children like | 

these! 

(Turns around and extends 
stretched arms to children.) 
Come here till I give you all a 

squeeze. 

(Vainly endeavors to gather them all 
into her arms.* 
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Let’s Have a Picnic 
Out-of-Doors 
By Mary Carolyn Davies 


Let’s have a picnic out-of-doors! 
Let’s make the beds, and do the chores, 
Let’s pack the basket high and take 
The peach pie and the johnnycake, 
And lemons, sugar, spoons, a cup: 
Don’t hesitate to fill it up! 


Let’s have a picnic out-of-doors! 

We may not steam to foreign shores; 
But to the meadow we can take 

Our peach pie and our johnnycake, 
And see the birds and trees—and eat, 
And find existence there quite sweet. 


Let’s have a picnic out-of-doors! 

For us no continental tours, 

No orchid-dotted motor cars! 

These things are distant as the stars, 
But when we’ve finished all the chores 
Let’s have a picnic out-of-doors. 


Swing Time 
The oriole swings in her nest, 
The bough swings high in the breeze, 
Mother swings Bud in the hammock, 
And I swing under the trees. 
It is up, and up, and higher! 
With toes ’most touching the skies; 
Then down, and down, and sl-ow-er, 
The old—cat——dies. 


The butterfly swings on a rose, 
The gull swings low on the seas, 
A little boat swings at anchor, 
And I swing under the trees. 
It is up, and up, and higher! 
With toes ’most touching the skies; 
Then down, and down, and sl-ow-er, 
The old—cat——dies. 
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are provided. 


pages, 55 cents.) 
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of all ages. 


iate grades. Plays ten minutes. 








Closing Day Exercises—A large number and variety of entertainment features 
The material is classified for use in different groups of 
grades, and in schools containing all grades. 


Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days—MEMORIAL DAY and FLAG DAY are 
especially provided for in this collection, but much of the material is suit- 


able for use on other patriotic occasions. U 
tations, Verses for Familiar Tunes, Drills, Dialogues and Plays. 192 


POPULAR TEN-CENT PLAYS 


The Story of the American Flag—From 25 to 250 in cast, including children 
Plays forty-five minutes. 


How “The Star-Spangled Banner” Was Written—For 5 boys of the intermed- 
Two other patriotic numbers included: 


Uncle Sam’s Helpers and Patriotic Wand Drill. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company 
DANSVILLE, N. Y.—DES MOINES, IOWA—NASHVILLE, TENN.—SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Order from Nearest Point 


Books for June 


It meets every need. (192 


Included are Recitations, Quo- 


Illustrated. 
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The Cardinal’s Song 


By Ramona Graham 


Who heard that bird note, so early to- 
day? 
I saw the flash of a red coat so gay; 
I saw the flit of a wee little chit of 
a mate, 
Through the tree. 
Listen! How happy his loud-whistled 
note! 
How he flirts 
feathered coat! 
Would I could capture that trill from 
his throat, 
That “chir, chir, chiree!” 


Look! in his red- 


While I am working the cool morning 
long, 
He does his scales or the trills of his 
song, 
Or flirts with his mate from the vine 
to the gate, 
Or the tree. 


Listen! He’s mastered his intricate 
tune. 

Look! I have finished my work all too 
soon. 

He’s made it pleasure to work, e’en in 
June, 


With his “chir, chir, chiree!” 


The Insect Orchestra 
By Maude Wood Henry 


Once more it’s summer time and soon 
The insect orchestras will tune 

The instruments on which they play, 
To liven up the drowsy day; 
Grasshoppers, crickets, locusts, all 
Respond to summer’s luring call 


With elfin music soft and sweet, 


Which, without asking, they’ll repeat. 


Safe hidden from you as you pass 

They play their tunes down in the 
grass, 

And when night comes, a jolly band 

Is found again to be on hand; 

And to the music made by these 

Small players, tree toads in the trees 

Sing solos shrill, while bass-voiced 
frogs 

Join in the chorus from the bogs, 

And as they croak and sing and cheep, 

The drowsy world goes fast asleep. 


The Call 
By H. M. Clifgard 


Where the merry-go-round’s a-glimmer 
With a thousand dancing lights, 
And saucy tunes are calling 
As they do on summer nights, 


There I shall mount my favorite steed 
And ’round the world I'll go, 

To sup some tea in quaint Japan 
And hunt in Borneo. 


Or if, perhaps, that Arab mare 
Is on the other side, 

I’ll leap upon a circus horse 
And in the ring I'll ride. 


Or maybe I shall rope a steer 
In Western cowboy style, 

Or be a grave Sir Galahad, 
All dignified the while. 


Where a-glimmer and a-shimmer, 
It is calling for my fare, 

The merry-go-round is grinding, 
And my horse is neighing there. 
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A Vacation in.. 


YELLOWSTONE 


‘| costs little more in time & money 
: than a vacation around home 





This year why not get out of the vacation 
rut? Why not see something new—some- 
thing different from the vacation places 
around home that you have visited so often? 

See Yellowstone —the Land of Eternal 
Wonder! In all the world there is no spec- 
tacle like this one, right here in your own 
America. 

You have the time. Two weeks is ample. 
Yellowstone Park iseasilyand quickly reached 
from any point. 

You can afford it. Special summer excur- 
sion fares make the rail cost surprisingly 
low. The four and a half day tour of Yel- 
lowstone Park covers 300 miles of marvel- 
ous scenery and costs only $45.00 if you 
stay at the camps, $54.00 if you stay at the 
hotels. Motor transportation, board and 
lodging included. 


You don’t see Yellowstone if 
you don’t see the Cody Road 


Be sure to see the Cody Road. Those who 
have taken the thrilling 90-mile motor ride 
over this famous mountain highway will tell 
you that “you don’t see Yellowstone if you 








ee 


Yellowstone booklet 


Send for the Burlington booklet on Yel- 
lowstone. It contains complete informa- — 
tion, maps, and many attractive illus- 
trations of the Land of Eternal Wonder. 





don’t see the Cody Road.” The trip over 
this great scenic highway, through the ro- 
mantic Buffalo Bill country, is included in 
your Burlington- Yellowstone trip without 
extra transportation cost or bother. 


On your Burlington- Yellowstone ticket you 
can also go or return via Scenic Colorado 
without extra cost; you can include Glacier 
National Park for a few dollars additional. 


The Burlington provides a service that 
anticipates your every travel wish—superb 
equipment, perfect road-bed, courteous and 
thoughtful attention to every detail that 
contributes to your travel comfort. 


This year the Burlington offers you a 
choice of two ways of making this delightful 
trip: 1. On a regular summer excursion 
ticket, planning your own trip. 2. With a 
Burlington Escorted Tour party, paying all 
expenses in a lump sum and having all travel 
details taken care of by an experienced travel 
expert who accompanies you all the way. 
On the coupon, check the type of trip that 
interests you. 


Begin to plan your Yellowstone vacation 
now. Set the date! 





BURLINGTON 


Burlington Travel Bureau, Dept. 34-F 
Burlington Building, 547 West Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, II. 


ing Yellowstone National Park. 


(Check type of trip you are interested in) 
[_] Regular summer excursion ticket [ | Escorted Tour 


Please send me without charge the illustrated book describ- 
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Junior Red Cross 
By Allien D. Matthews 


(Letters cut in cross shape out of red cover 
paper, with the white letters pasted on, to be 
held as each child speaks, make a very effective 
acrostic.) 


J is for the Joy every Junior knows, 


In giving joy to others, everywhere | 


he goes, 


U is for USEFULNESS in the real Junior 
way, 
Giving loving, helpful service every | 
hour in the day. 


N is for Nurses and NURSERIES, you 
see, 


For babies and sick folks in our com- 
munity. 
I is for the wonderful INTEREST we 
take, 
In making others happy for Human- 
ity’s sake. 


O is for OBEDIENCE and also for OTH- 


ers, 
As taught by the Red Cross and our 
loving mothers. 


R is for Reapy our service to give 
To children of all lands, wherever 
they live. 


R is for RAPTURE and Rounp Rosy 
faces 
Of Junior boys and girls which noth- 
ing replaces. 


E is for ENTHUSIASM we feel in our 
work, 
For a real, loyal Junior will never, 
never shirk. 


D is for DELIGHT that we always find 
In being helpful, generous and kind. 


C is for Comrort and also for CHEER, 
Juniors bring both every day of the 
year. 
R is for Rep Cross, that ever will live, 
United for service, all people to give. 


is for ORPHANS in our own and other 
lands, 


° 


That the American Junior Red Cross | 


places in loving hands. 


S is for S—ervE—the motto of the bands 

When engaged in service and doing 
good. 

S is for Serve—the motto of the band 


Of Red Cross Juniors in our own 
and distant lands. 


Sing to tune of “Three O’clock in the 

Morning”— 

J UNIO R, we’re a band that is 
steady and strong, 

RED CROSS&, join with the happy 
throng. 

Always ready for service, always a 
glad smile to give, 

J.R. C.’s for Junior Red Cross, 

Then may it ever live! 


Morning 
By Helen Oeffinger 


How lovely the morning, my child, 
A day to be kind and true; 

A wondrous gift to enjoy 
With golden bright hours all new. 

Ah, joy in the morning, my child, 
The world is awaking for you! 
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| When I Speak My Piece 
By Clara B. Thurston 


I’m going to speak a piece at school, 
Uh-huh, sir, honest true! 
An’ Mother’s coming to it, 
An’ Dad—an’ maybe you— 
(If you keep awful still!) 


| 
You have to learn it all by heart, 


An’ ’member every word, 
| An’ then you say it awful loud, 
"Er else you won’t be heard,— 
(You ’most have to scream!) 
An’ then you walk up front, like 
this,— 
You have to make a bow. 
(Sometimes folks forget that’s first, 
But do it, anyhow, 
’Cause that’s the beginning.) 
Of course you wear your Sunday 
clothes,— 
Real speakers always do,— 
I’m going to wear my Sunday shoes, 
(They squeak some, ’cause they’re 
new, 
But I don’t care!) 


I know my piece by heart, 
To say at home—an’ yet, 
When all those folks stare up at me, 
I’m scared that I’ll forget, 
(Honest, I am!) 


But still, if Mother’s there in front, 
An’ Dad—an’ maybe you— 

| An’ I can look right where you’re at 

Seems ’s if I could get through! 
(You bet I’m going to try.) 


A Modern Knight 
By Dessie Marie Bonnett 


I wish I had existed fourteen hundred 
years ago 

‘When King Arthur and his noble 
knights improved their nation so. 

|I bring the book out to the barn and 
read here on the hay, 

And make believe I am a knight and 

help ’em in the fray. 





The bravest knight is Gareth who 
came from Orkney Isle; 

Excepting Lancelot, he has all others 
beat a mile. 

When a fearful lot of foes come out to 
slay him on the scene 

| He flays the whole caboodle, Black and | 
Blue and Red and Green! 


Then he goes about so unconcerned 
and modest,—that’s his way— 

Pretends that it was nothing—he 
could do it every day. 

If I could do great things like that I 
wouldn’t be so meek, 

I’d tell the folks about it and parade 
around a week. 


Last year I joined the Boy Scouts; you 
know Scouts always plan 

To be of service to the world in every 
way they can. 

But to read the deeds of Percival, La- 
vaine, or Galahad 

And find how they moved things 
around, makes Scouts now’days feel 
sad. 


For instance, ’while ago when I was 
up here in the mow, 








| 








Songs, Plays and Recitations 


Sister Susy yelled for me to come and 
stop the old red cow. 

That old cow wouldn’t hurt a fly, but 
Sister’s such a goose 

Brindle couldn’t let a chance go by to 
chase her when she’s loose. 


Now if this had happened years ago 
and Brindle’d been a knight 

That had come to storm a castle, 
there’d been interest in the fight. 

But old Brindle only meant to play 
and Sue is nine years old, 

So you couldn’t very truthfully call 
that “encounter bold.” 


“I wish we’d lived when knights roam- 
ed round,” last week I said to Pa, 
“And rescued people in distress.” He 
laughed and said, “Oh pshaw! 

Why, son, you needn’t envy ancient 
heroes any more; 

When you grow up—adventures?— 
you'll have them by the score! 


“For men will still be needed then 
more gallant, brave and true 

Than any you have read about,—those 
knights would envy you!” 

Pa surely is mistaken—though I only 
hope he’s not— 

When he thinks I’ll equal Gareth, Gal- 
ahad, or Lancelot. 


What Did You Spy? 


First CHILD— 

Coming to school, what did you spy 
Waving so gaily up in the sky, 

Over the schoolhouse between the trees, 
Fluttering lightly in the breeze? 


SECOND CHILD— 

I saw the flag with its stars so white 

And its crimson stripes all shining 
bright. 

I was proud and glad when I saw it 
there 

Waving so grandly in the air. 

’Tis the fairest flag that was ever un- 
furled 

O’er the grandest country in all the 
world. 


THIRD CHILD— 

But teacher says that instead of brag 

We must strive to merit the dear old 
flag 

By being good boys and girls, and then 

| We shall grow to be good women and 
men, 

Who never will dishonor bring 

On the flag of which we proudly sing. 
(All sing, “Three Cheers for the 


Red, White and Blue” or chorus to 
“The Star-Spangled Banner.’’) 


The American Flag 
By Marian L. Gill 


(For four boys, each holding a flag) 
First Bor—American flag, I love 

you, 
Seconp—I love your colors true, 
THIRD—I love each star, 
FourtH—Each shining bar, 
AtL—The red, the white, the blue! 
ScHooL (in concert)— 
American flag, we love you, 

We love your colors true, 


We love each star, each shining bar, 
The red, the white, the blue! 
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I-Can’t and I-Can 
By Elizabeth Carpenter 
AUTHOR’S NOTE: The following lines may 


be used to encourage proper posture and cor- 
rect habits of thought. Good results have been 
secured by having pupils read the lines and then 
impersonate the two characters. 
I-Can’t is an idle, slovenly chap 

With an ugly mouth and drooping 

eyes; 

His shoulders sag and his footsteps 


ag, 
And all because he never tries 
To do the things he should. 


I-Can is a bright, industrious lad, 
He swings along with a _ happy 
stride 
And cheerily greets each friend that 
he meets, 
For he is the boy who has always 
tried 
To do the best he could. 


Try it out and you will see 
Just which of these boys you would 
rather be. 


I-Won't and I-Will 
By Elizabeth Carpenter 


AUTHOR’S NOTE: The following lines are 
to be used in connection with “I-Can’t and 
I-Can. it They will be effective after a talk on 
“Choosing Companions.” The old maxims 
“Birds of a feather flock together” and ‘‘A man 
is known by the company he keeps” should be 
written on the blackboard during the progress 
of the lesson. 
I-Won’t is oft seen with the sullen I- 
Can’t, 
And he has the same careless look; 
When it’s time for school he begins to 
pout, 
For he hates the sight of a book. 


But the brave I-Will, the friend of I- 
Can 
Likes to study as well as to play; 
When the hour rolls around, he’s off 
with a bound, 
And he makes a fine record each day. 


If you’re hoping to win in the battle of 
life 
Remember I-Can and I-Will, 
They are lively and bright and can help 
in the fight 
For a place that you wish to fill. 


Not Afraid to Try 


By Nessie L. Jones 


I’m sure if other boys can speak, 
That I at least can try; 

Perhaps if I keep trying hard 

| Ill beat them by and by. 





| The tortoise in that game of old 
Was slow—you know the rest— 

'I’d like to have it said of me, 

“He did his very best.” 


Nation’s Trust 


Oh, boys who work with hand or brain, 
Be mindful what you do: 
The nation’s gain, 
Her joy or pain, 
Will soon depend on you. 


For men who rule the world to-day, 
Be they the false or true, 
Must yield their sway, 
And pass away, 
And leave their trust to you. 
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Cheer Up Corner 
Conducted by Beth Bittersweet 
Walk It Off 


“When the cares of earth oppress you, 
When the ills of life distress you, 
When futilities impress you, 

Walk it off! 


“When the future’s grave and graver, 
When the past has lost its savor, 
When the present finds no favor, 

Walk it off! 


——_ the sport that legs were made 
or, 

That’s the purpose roads were laid for, 
Well or ill, in debt or paid for, 

Walk it off!” 





i 
Baker's 
Cocoa 


Their active, energetic, little 






| 





| 
bodies frequentlv require a] | 
large amount of 
nourishment and 


US much of this is 


supplied by Baker’s 
Cocoa ina readily 





assimilable form. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





Walter Baker& Co.Ltd. 


ESTABLISHED 1780 


Dorchester Mass. Montreal,Can. 
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How to become SUCCESSFUL in 


FREE BOOKLET Real Estate. Particulars. 


MacDonald Cooperative keulty, San Diego, Cal. 
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WriteNow 





















Young Typewriter Co. Dept. 1096 | 
654 W. Randolph St., Chicago 
Please mail Free book and Special 
Reduced Prices. This does not 
obligate mein any way. 








| O golden lights and lights like wine, 


|The giants were actually no bigger, 


_ trustful and true.——Maltbie D. Babcock. 


| gentle thoughts—La Rochefoucauld. 


} of ten thousand desires makes a wise 
' and happy purchase.—J. Talguy. 


A Light 


Because the road was steep and long 
And through a dark and lonely land, 
God set upon my lips a song 
And put a lantern in my hand. 


Through miles on weary miles of night 
That stretch relentless on my way 

My lantern burns serene and white, 
An unexhausted cup of day. 


How dim your boasted splendors are. 
_ Behold this little lamp of mine; 
It is more starlike than a star! 
Joyce Kilmer. 


Discouragement 


Disappointing facts do not warrant 
discouraging conclusions. It is not 
likely that Caleb and Joshua were de- 
lightfully exhilarated by the sight of 
the giants and the walled cities, any 
more than the ten other spies were. 


and the walls actually no higher to the 
ten than to the two. The facts were 
the same, but Caleb and Joshua con- 
cluded differently. The ten faced the 
situation by themselves, the two faced 
it with God. The ten judged God in 
sight of their difficulties, and said, “It 
cannot be done.” The two judged the 
difficulties in the sight of God and said, 
“We are well able.” If, in the bright 
lexicon of youth, there is no such word 
as fail, so, in the records of our lives 
as Christians who trust in the living 
God, there never should be written, 
“And they brought back a discourag- 
ing report.” Let the odds be against 
us, and obstacles seem insurmountable, 
we have but to include the Almighty 
in faith, and ourselves in fidelity, and 
let God draw conclusions. “He shall 
not fail, nor be discouraged,” is the 
divine intention concerning every soul, 


Good Cheer Nuggets 


Politeness of the mind is to have 


Aspire, break bonds, I say 
Endeavor to be good, and. better still, 
And best. Success is naught, en- 
deavor’s all. 
Browning. 


Contentment is a pearl of great price, 
and whoever procures it at the expense 


Lord of himself, though not of lands; 
And having nothing— 


Yet hath all. 
Sir Henry Wotton. 


For such as he there is no death; 

His life the eternal life commands; 

Above man’s aims his nature rose; 

The wisdom of a just content 

Made one small spot a continent, 

And turned to poetry life’s prose. 

Written of Thoreau by Louisa M. 
Alcott. 


Who then is free?—the wise man 
who can govern himself.—Horace. 


Certainly in our little sphere it is 
not the most active people to whom 
we owe the most. It is the lives like 
stars, which simply pour down on us 
the calm light of their bright and 
faithful being, up to which we look, 
and out of which we gather the deepest 








calm and courage.—Phillips Brooks. 
























































Children like this chart 


They'll brush their teeth more regularly 


when you use it 


OUR pupils will like the above chart. Thousands of 

children do. We are now mailing about 4,000 of these 
charts a week to teachers all over the country. All charts 
are sent free, together with gold stars. 


Teachers report that the charts greatly stimulate inter- 
est in their Oral Hygiene lessons. Children like to see gold 
stars beside their names, the reward for regularly brushing 
their teeth. They quickly learn the twice-a-day brushing 
habit when they play this kind of game. You will find it 
easily and quickly managed, too. Many teachers have the 
children themselves take turns in calling the roll and past- 
ing up the stars. 

When you get your pupils brushing their teeth regularly, 
they are then glad to learn how to brush them correctly. 
In this you can easily instruct them. 


Correct brushing is largely insured when the right kind 
of brush is used. Do you recommend the right brush? 


There is but one scientifically correct tooth brush. That 
is the Pro-phy-lac-tic. 

The Pro-phy-lac-tic fits the curves of the tooth. Its saw- 
toothed bristles reach into the smallest crevices and pre- 
vent decay. Its large end tuft reaches even the backs of 
back teeth, so often not properly cleaned. 

The Pro-phy-lac-tic comes in Baby, Small, and Adult 
sizes. These sell at 25c, 40c and 50c. 

To insure correct brushing, remember to recommend the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic. And to insure regular brushing, remem- 
ber—today—to send for that helpful chart! 





At the left are pictured the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Adult; the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Small, for 
those who prefer a small- 
sized brush; and the Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Baby. 
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| PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC BRUSH CO. j 
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| stars, to help me encourage my pupils to brush their teeth more / 
| frequently. 
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My Heart’s in the Highlands | 


My heart’s in the Highlands, 
is not here; 

My. heart’s in the Highlands ential 
the deer; 

Chasing the wild deer, and following | 
the roe, 


my heart | 
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Poems 


Our Readers Have Asked For 


| want our readers to fill this page for us. Send in the names of poems you wish to 


see here, 


| privilege of reading these desired and therefore desirable poems. 


poems selected by the largest number of persons. 
memory the names of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. 
especially to provide these that we adopt this plan, and we are sure this will be much 
appreciated, not alone by those who send in their requests, but by all those ‘who have the 


We will make up the page from your selections, giving preference to the 


There are many who have in their 
It is 


Address EDITOR 


POETRY PAGE, Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Dansville, N. Y. 








My — in the Highlands wherever And the next was when I scolded be- 


go. 

Farewell to the Highlands, 
to the North, 

The birth-place "of valor, the coun- 
try of worth; 

Wherever I wander, wherever I rove, 

The — of the Highlands forever I 
ove. 


Farewell to the mountains 
cover’d with snow; 

Farewell to the straths and green 
valleys below; 

Farewell to the forests and wild-hang- | 
ing woods; 

Farewell to the torrents and loud- 
pouring floods. 

My heart’s in the Highlands, my heart 
is not here; 

My heart’s in the Highlands a-chasing 
the deer; 

Chasing the wild deer, and following | 
the roe, 


high | 


cause she broke a bowl; 


| 
farewell ' And she said I was mean and stingy, 


and hadn’t any soul. 


And so that bowl kept pourin’ dissen- 
sions in our cup; 

And so that blamed cow-critter was al- 
ways a-comin’ up; 

And so that heaven we arg’ed no near- 
er to us got, 

But it gave us a taste of somethin’ a 





| 


thousand times as hot. 


| And so the thing kept workin’, and all 
the self-same way; 


| Always somethin’ to arg’e and some- 


thin’ sharp to say; 

| And down on us came the neighbors, a 
couple o’ dozen strong, 

And lent their kindest sarvice to help 
the thing along. 


My heart’s in the Highlands wherever | And there has been days together— 


I go. 
Robert Burns. 


Betsey and I Are Out 


Draw up the papers, lawyer, and make 
’em good and stout; 

For things at home are cross-ways, and 
Betsey and I are out. 

We, who have worked together so long 
as man and wife, 

Must pull in single harness for the rest | 
of our nat’ral life. 


“What is the matter?” say you? 
swan it’s hard to tell! 

Most of the years behind us we’ve 
passed by very well; 

I have no other woman—she has no 
other man; 

Only we’ve lived together as long as 
ever we can. 


So I have talked with Betsey, and 
Betsey has talked with me, 

And so we’ve agreed together that we 
can’t never agree; 

Not that we’ve catched each other in 
any terrible crime; 


We’ve been a-gatherin’ this for years, | 


a little at a time. 


There was a stock of temper we both 
had, for a start, 

Although we never suspected 
take us two apart; 


*twould | 


and many a weary week— 

| We was both of us cross and spunky, 
and both too proud to speak; 

| And I have been thinkin’ and thinkin’, 
the whole of the winter and fall. 

If I can’t live kind with a woman, why, 
then I won’t at all. 


And‘so I’ve talked with Betsey, and 
Betsey has talked with me; 
| And we have agreed together that we 
can’t never agree; 
nd what is hers shall be hers, and 
what is mine shall be mine; 


I And I'll put it in the agreement and 


take it to her to sign. 


Write on the paper, lawyer,—the very 
first paragraph,— 

Of all the farm and live stock, that she 
shall have her half; 

For she has helped to earn it, through 
many a weary day, 

And it’s nothin’ more than justice that 
Betsey has her pay. 


| Give her the house and homestead; a 
man can thrive and roam, 

But women are skeery critters, unless 
they have a home. 

And I have always determined, and 
never failed to say, 

That Betsey never should want a home 
if I was taken away. 


I had my various failings, bred in the | There is a little hard money that’s 


flesh and bone; 
And Betsey, like all good women, had a 
temper of her own. 


The first thing, I remember, whereon | 


we disagreed, 


Was somethin’ concerning heaven,—a | 


difference in our creed; 


We arg’ed the thing at breakfast, we | 


arg’ed the thing at tea, 


And the more we arg’ed the question, 


the more we didn’t agree. 


And the next that I remember was 
when we lost a cow; 


She had kicked the bucket, for certain, | 


the question was only—How? 


I held my own opinion, and Betsey an- | 


other had; . 
And when we were done a-talkin’, we 
both of us was mad. 


And the next that I remember, it start- 
ed in a joke; 

But for full a * week it lasted, and 
neither of us spoke. 


drawin’ tol’rable pay,— 





A couple of hundred dollars laid by 
for a rainy day,— 

Safe in the hands of good men, and 
easy to get at; 

Put in another clause there, and give 
her half of that. 


Yes, I see you smile, sir, at my givin’ 
her so much; 

Yes, divorce is cheap, sir, but I take no 
stock in such; 

True and fair I married her, when she 
was blithe and young, 

And Betsey was al’ays good to me, ex- 
ceptin’ with her tongue. 


Once when I was young as you, and 
not so smart, perhaps, 

For me she mittened a lawyer, and 
several other chaps; 

And all of ’em was flustered, and fair- 
ly taken down, 

And I for a time was counted the luck- 
iest man in town. 


Once, when I had a fever—I won’t for- 
get it soon— 

I was hot as a basted turkey and crazy 
as a loon; 

Never an hour went by me when she 
was. out of sight; 

She nursed me true and tender, and 
stuck to me day and night. 


And if ever a house was tidy, and ever 
a kitchen clean, 

Her house and kitchen was tidy as any 
I ever seen; 

And I don’t complain of Betsey, or any 
of her acts, 

Exceptin’ when we’ve quarreled, and 
told each other facts. 


So draw up the paper, lawyer, and rl 
go home to-night, 

And read the agreement to her, and | 
see if it’s all right; 

And then, in the mornin’, T’ll sell to a) 
tradin’ man I kno 

And kiss the child ane was left to us, | 
and out in the world I'll go. 





And one thing put in the paper, that | 


first to me didn’t occur; 

That when I am dead at last she'll 
bring me back to her, 

And lay me under the maples I planted 
years ago, 

When she and I was happy, 
quarreled so. 
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And when she dies I wish that she 
would be laid by me; 

And lyin’ together in silence, perhaps 
we will agree; 

And, if ever we meet in heaven, [ 
wouldn’t think it queer 

If we loved each other the better be- 
cause we quarreled here. 

Will Carleton. 


The Wants of Man 


“Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long.” 

"Tis not with me exactly so; 
But ’tis so in the song. 

My wants are many, and, if told, 
Would muster many a score; 

And were each wish a mint of gold, 
I still should long for more. 


What first I want is daily bread; 
And canvas-backs—and wine; 

And all the realms of nature spread 
Before me, when I dine. 

Four courses scarcely can provide 
My appetite to quell; 

With four choice cooks from France, 

beside, 

To dress my dinner well. 


What next I want, at princely cost, 
Is elegant attire; 

Black sable furs for winter’s frost, 
And silks for summer’s fire, 

And Cashmere shawls, and Brussels 

lace 

My bosom’s front to deck,— 

And diamond rings my hands to grace, 
And rubies for my neck. 


I want (who does not want?) a wife,— 


Affectionate and fair; 


| To solace all the woes of life, 


And all its joys to share; 

Of temper sweet, of yielding will, 
.Of firm, yet placid mind; 

With all my faults to love me still 
With sentiment refined. 


And .as Time’s car incessant runs, 
And Fortune fills my store, 

I want of daughters and of sons 
From eight to half a score. 

I want (alas! can mortal dare 
Such bliss on earth to crave?) 

That all the girls be chaste and fair,— 
The boys all wise and brave, 


I want a warm and faithful friend, 
To cheer the adverse hour; 

Who ne’er to flattery will descend, 
Nor bend the knee to power,— 

A friend to chide me when I’m wrong, 
My inmost soul to see; 


| And that my friendship prove as strong 





For him, as his for me. 


before we _I want the seals of power and place, 


The ensigns of command; 

Charged by the people’s unbought grace 
To rule my native iand. 

Nor crown nor sceptre would I ask 
But from my country’s will, 

By day, by night, to ply the task, 
Her cup of bliss to fill. 


I want the voice of honest praise 
To follow me behind, 

And to be thought in future days 
The friend of human-kind, | 
That after ages, as they may rise, 

Exulting may proclaim, 
In choral union to the skies, 
Their blessings on my name. 


These are the Wants of mortal man,— 
I cannot want them long, 
For life itself is but a span, 
And earthly bliss, a song. 
My last great want, absorbing all, 
Is, when beneath the sod, 
And summoned to ~* ~ call, 
The Mercy of my G 
J. Q. Adams. 
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$ 25 OFF font Doors 


Glass Doors___.. Per Section 


On Approval~Direct to User 


SECTIONAL - BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 


Made for and universally used in the finest homes and 
offices throughout the country. Made in sections of 
different sizes, combining utility, economy and at- 
tractive ap) nce. Price complete as shown above, 
= for, yd and be es o— a boom non- 
nding, disappearing, felt-cushion glass 
doors, beautifully finished in plain golden oak, $13.75; 
without doors, $11.50. In quartered oak, or in imita- 
tion mah y, with doors, $16.25. In genuine ma- 
hogany, with doors, $21.25. Other styles at correspond- 
ingly low prices. Shipped direct from fac 
ON APPROVAL ata considerable saving TO YOU. 
Write for catalog No. 24. 
The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. ¥. 
pd cnt vm ctediggh “ys at sinee 1899 











Just as necessary as 
heating, lighting 
or ventilation 


WINTER and Summer the workersin office, 
factory, children in schools and all folks in 
church and club must have drinking water of 
satisfying coolness, Give it to them through 
a Century Ice-Cooled Fountain. _ 

Its pleasing design, beautiful finish, low cost, 
economical operation, and exclusive features 
make it the most desirable water dispenser 
youcan buy. ae 

Theice container and coils are heavily tinned 
andinsulated, Fittings are brass,nickel plated. 
Several sizes, to serve 10 to100 persons. Easily 
connected to City Water Supply. Priced at $55 
to$114, Write for booklet and dealer’s name, 


CENTURY BRASS WORKS, INC. 
953 N. Illinois Street Belleville, Til. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The Birthday of Our State 


By Josephine H. Coffeen 


First of all let me say that if you 
wish to spring any surprises upon 
your pupils invest in an ordinary win- 
dow shade. Then hang the curtain 
at the top of the most conspicuous part 
of the front blackboard. You may 
then place exercises upon the black- 
board and draw down the curtain un- 
til ready to use the extra work. 

On January 29, my third and fourth 
grade pupils filed into the schoolroom 
to find the front curtain down. After 
the signal to be seated was obeyed, 
custom required that the most orderly 
pupil might have the honor of rolling 
up the curtain. Our curtain has a ring 
with a cord attached so even the small- 
est pupil can roll it up quietly. Ex- 
citement ran high when only one word 
was disclosed,—“Birthday.” Did any- 
one know whose birthday it was? 
Blank dismay was on all faces. No 
one knew, so the teacher read a little 
story to enable the children to find out; 
and it developed that the day was 
Kansas’ birthday. 

Booklets are the order of the day 
when we celebrate. We had previous- 
ly made Columbus Day, Hallowe’en, 
Thanksgiving, Christmas and New 
Year booklets in appropriate shapes, 
with the stories inside. 

On this particular day pieces of black 
construction paper were given each 
pupil, also an outline map of Kansas 
for a pattern, and a pair of scissors. 
Miniature sunflowers with foliage and 
unruled white writing paper for inner 
booklets were distributed, while two of 
our better writers copied good quota- 
tions from Kansas authors upon the 
blackboard. 

When complete, our Kansas Birth- 
day Books “hinged on the Colorado 
line,” as one fourth grader expressed 
it, and contained four white sheets. 
The first page gave the birth date of 
Kansas; then were the quotations; 
and the last page contained the flag 
salute, headed with a flag “sticker,” 
and the pupil’s name below the salute. 
The sunflower and foliage decorated 
the front cover. 

I am certain that none of the pupils 
will soon forget Kansas’ birthday. 
More advanced grades might elaborate 
very much upon our booklet idea. Any 
other state, of course, would make as 
good booklet material as Kansas. 


Current Events 


By Beulah E. Leinart 


Every wideawake teacher must in 
some way provide at least one period 
a week for the teaching of current 
events. As all teachers know, current 
events often prove dry and uninter- 
esting to children unless something is 
done to make the method of present- 
ing them interesting and attractive. I 
have devised the following two plans 
which have proved most effective in 
teaching current events. 

1. The first one which we called, 
“The Radio Program,” met with. much 
success. Before the program each 
child was given the name of the city 
or town in which his current event 
took place. This eliminated the calling 
of names, for each child recognized his 
station when it was announced and 
went very quietly to the cloakroom. 
In a clear, distinct voice he explained 
his current event. This station was 
then checked off and another one was 
called. A large paper horn, a box 
and some string will serve splendidly 
for the radio set. 

2. In the second device we imagined 
the teacher’s desk and the front of the 
schoolroom to be the office of some large 
newspaper. One boy was appointed 
manager, and three or four others 
were chosen to represent the different 
departments of the paper. Each child 
was required to know his current 
event so well that he could explain it 
perfectly. Then he played that he was 
a reporter, went to the proper depart- 
ment in the newspaper office and gave 
his report. 

My pupils no longer dread current 
events, instead they enjoy them. 
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Silhouettes against the friendly 
mountain sky. Across a vast ex- 
panse a timid Rocky Mountain 
goat like some impassive sculp- 
tured thing at the very edge of 
space. And far below the high u 
ledge where horse trails end, ad- 
miring eyes look up at other sil- 
houettes—a horse—a girl. 
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NATIONAL PARK 


Open June 15 to September 15 


Bring your jaded spirits and your wearied 
nerves out to this soothing million-acre, 
lake-dotted mountain paradise atop the 
continent. Give your civilization short- 
ened vision a chance to span vast distan- 
ces where tiny silver ribbons are streams 
that rush to Hudson’s Bay, The Gulf and 
The Pacific. Ride horseback or hike along 
the flower bordered trails that reach out 
into every corner of these friendly moun- 
tains. Fish. Motor over broad highways. 
Glide in launches over lakes. Camp out, 
or live in world renowned hotels and rus- 
tic chalets. Loaf and relax luxuriously. 

Eastbound from the Pacific Northwest, 
or westbound from Chicago, you can 
travel direct to Glacier National Park 
without change and without extra fare 
either on the de luxe New Oriental Lim- 
ited, finest train to Pacific Northwest, or 
other fine Great Northern trains—for 
Glacier Park is on the main line of the 
Great Northern Railway, which traverses 
the southern boundary of the park for 60 
miles. Arrange for Glacier Park stop off 
—an all-expense-paid tour of 1 to 7 days 
or longer—or a Glacier-Yellowstone cir- 
cuit tour, on your way to or from 


The Northwest 
Via the New Oriental Limited 


This brand new, all-steel wonder train, 
with its bathrooms (for women as well as 


for men), barber shop, maid, manicure 
and valet service, and unsurpassed cuisine, 
tuns direct between Chicago, Seattle, 
Tacoma and Portland via Spokane— 
longest cinderless mileage of any railroad 
in the Northwest—1,100 miles behind giant 
oil-burning locomotives. You see high 
peaks from low passes on the Great 
Northern—only 60 miles of the entire 
main line are above 4,000 feet. 


Before or aftervisiting Glacier Park, take 
the free side trip to Vancouver. See Vic- 
toria, Lake Chelan, Rainier and Crater 
Lake National Parks. Great Northern 
schedules facilitate steamer connections 
for Alaska and The Orient. Your choice 
of steamer or rail to or from California, 
During the Glacier Park season the Great 
Northern operates special open top ob- 
servation cars eastbound and westbound 
for long distances through the Rockies 
and Cascades. 

For free books and information, apply 
any ticket or tourist agent, any Great 
Northern Railway office, or 113 South 
Clark Street, Chicago, 214 Empire Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.,516 Longacre 
Bldg., New York, N. Y., 516 
Railway Exchange, Kansas 
City, Mo., 1403 Fourth Ave., 
Seattle, Wash. A. J. Dickin- 
son, Passenger Traffic Man- ee ee 
ager, St. Paul, Minnesota. First’’ 





Ask about Burlington Escorted Tours 


GREAT NORTHERN 


Route of the New 


Oriental Limited 


Finest Train to Pacific Northwest—No Extra Fare 
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SWITZERLAND 


—will, of course, be the 
magnet which calls you 
abroad this Summer. 


A thousand and one delights, men- 
tal and physical, await you. Don’t 
rush them thru. 


There is so much of beauty to see 
and so much of interest in Switzer- 
land to do that a little time is neces- 
sary. And no country in the world 
will give you so great a return of 
interest for the time invested. 
Every quiet hour spent in Switzer- 
land is an investment in happiness. 


You must visit and know: 


GENEVA, World’s Peace Capital, 
ever attractive for its beauty, wealth 
and intellect. Excursions to Mt. Blanc. 


LAUSANNE-OUCHY, chief point on 
the Simplon line. Educational center. 
Excursions in all directions. 


BERNE, the most charming diplomat- 
ic city of Europe, where Swiss life in 
town and country is vividly portrayed. 


The electric LOETSCHBERG RAIL- 
WAY will take you to the BERNESE 
OBERLAND with its lovely resorts of 
Thun, Kundersteg and Gstaad; and 
to the garden spot of 


INTERLAKEN:—Here the JUNG- 
FRAU RAILWAY carries you to the 
top of the World. Nearby are MUR- 
REN and SCHYNIGE PLATTE and 
the lovely resorts of GRINDELWALD, 
and WENGEN. 


MONTREUX - TERRITET - GLION- 
ROCHERS DE NAYE, beautiful as a 
dream, are reached by luxurious ex- 
press trains with observation and din- 
ing cars from the Bernese Oberland. 


MARTIGNY - CHAMONIX are also 
served by an electric railway leading 
through a picturesque and romantic 
alpine district facing the Mt. Blanc 
range. 


LUGANO in the Swiss Italian lake 
district, you will find a floral paradise, 
basking in perennial sunshine. 


THE GRISONS, with its 150 valleys, 
offer an endless choice of fascinating 
resorts. While in this region you will 
want to linger at:— 

ST. MORITZ, world famous for its 
wonderful location and sports advan- 
tages, Summer and Winter. 

ZURICH, the country’s metropolis, at 
the portal of the Alps, known as the 
Athens on the Limmat. 

LUCERNE, “Mecca” of all tourists, 
its loveliness proverbial, its variety of 
sports and amusements most inter- 
esting. 

Opportunities, for perfect sport, in 
endless variety, are inexhaustible— 
Golf everywhere. 


Write for suggestions and 
Swiss travel literature 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILWAYS 
241 Fifth Avenue, 


New York 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold’s announcement in 
the front of this issue. 


What battle inspired Tennyson’s poem, “The 
Charge of the Light Brigade’ ?—Missouri. 


This was the Battle of Balaklava 
fought October 25, 1854, during the 
Crimean War. The charge was one 
of the incidents of the battle. 

What is the purpose of a preamble to a con- 
stitution ?—Nebraska. 

The purpose of a preamble is to 
serve as an introduction and give the 
general reasons for the constitution 
being written—to set forth the general 
principles. 

How many presidents have been inaugurated 
on March 5th because March 4th came on Sun- 
day ?—Ohio. 

Four presidents, James Monroe in 
1821, Zachary Taylor in 1849, Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes in 1877, and Woodrow 
Wilson in 1917 were inaugurated on 
March 5th. 

What is the significance of the term ‘Melt- 
ing Pot’? ?—Subscriber. 

This is a term used to designate the 
process by which aliens become Amer- 
ican citizens. America as the “Melt- 
ing Pot” makes one nationality out of 
the peoples who emigrate from other 
nations—fusing many into one—melt- 
ing them together. 

Is there any important city in the United 
States where Negroes constitute more than 
fifty per cent of the population? What is the 


percentage of Negro population in Washing- 
ton, D. C.?—New York. 


Of the fifty largest cities in the 
United States, Savannah, Ga., has the 
largest percentage of Negro popula- 
tion. According to the census of 1920 
forty-seven per cent were Negroes. 
Twenty-five per cent of the population 
of Washington, D. C., are Negroes. 

How much private property is held by Amer- 
ican Indians at the present time ?—Kansas. 

The private property owned by In- 
dians connected with tribes is esti- 
mated at more than five hundred mil- 
lion dollars. More than sixty thousand 
Indians have ceased to be identified 
with tribes, becoming United States 
citizens. They are counted with the 
general population and their property 
is included with the general property 
values. 


How many pounds of nitrogen does the aver- 
age corn crop draw from an acre of land?— 
Nebraska, 


According to a Soil Survey Report 
issued by the Iowa State Agricultural 
College, each bushel of corn takes out 
one pound of nitrogen, in addition to 
the nitrogen taken into the stalk, 
there being sixteen pounds of nitro- 
gen to each ton of dry stalk or stover. 
A table given for a corn crop of 75 
bushels with 2.25 tons stover indicates 
that 111 pounds of nitrogen is re- 
quired, 75 pounds going into the grain 
and 36 pounds into the stover. In 
addition, the crop requires 17.25 
pounds phosphorus and 53 pounds 
potassium. 

Does the federal government permit the kill- 
ing of protected birds when they damage crops ? 
—Virginia, 

Bulletin prepared by the Chief 
United States Game Warden says, 
“Despite the almost general useful- 
ness of birds, certain species at times 
become seriously injurious to crops in 
some localities. Recognizing the im- 
portance of controlling such depreda- 
tions, the regulations make suitable 
provision for the issuance of permits 
to kill any migratory birds which be- 
come seriously injurious to agricul- 
tural or other interests, but the birds 
so killed cannot be shipped or sold.” 
It must be shown that the birds are 
actually injurious, before a permit 
may be secured to kill them. It is il- 
legal to kill birds without a permit, 
no matter what damage ~a may have 
done. When bobolinks became _ so 
numerous as to seriously injure the 
rice crop, the government issued what 
is known as a “blanket permit” au- 








thorizing the nage A of these birds 
from half an hour before sunrise to 
sunset for a limited season in certain 
states. Other general permits have 
been issued when conditions have 
seemed to warrant the action. 

Where is the “Little Brown Church in the 
Vale,”’ made famous by the song of that name? 


Give some interesting facts about the church. 
—Wisconsin. 

This church is about two miles 
northeast of Nashua, Iowa, in Chick- 
asaw County. It was built in 1864. 
The same year Dr. Pitts, author of 
the song, sang it in the church, thus 
uniting church and song. At that 
time the building was painted brown. 
Later the color was changed, but 
when the song became famous the 
building was again painted the origi- 
nal color and it is so preserved at the 
present time. Thousands of people 
visit this place every year, the regis- 
ter of visitors showing names from all 
over the United States and some from 
other countries. 

What was Coxey’s army ?—Nebraska. 

Coxey’s army was a body of men 
who were out of employment during 
the period of economic depression fol- 
lowing the panic of 1898. The army 
was formed in the West, the intention 
being to march to Washington, D. C., 
to protest against existing economic 
conditions. However, men dropped 
out along the way, and only a few 
straggling individuals reached the 
destination. There was no unified or- 
ganization and no common interest to 
hold the men together. There were 
radicals, common hoboes, and unfor- 
tunate individuals who desired work 
but could not find employment in the 
West. Many of the better class found 
work, others were not sufficiently in- 
terested in the plans of the leader to 
make the essential effort to complete 
the journey, so that gradually the so- 
called army disbanded. 

1. What purpose did Browning have in mind 
when he wrote ‘‘The Pied Piper of Hamelin’? 
2. What purpose did Edward Everett Hale have 


in mind in writing ‘“‘The Man Without a Coun- 
try’? ?—South Dakota. 


1. Browning may have had in mind 
the moral teaching value of “The 
Pied Piper of Hamelin,” but his main 
purpose was to please one of his boy 
friends, Willie Macready. This boy 
liked to draw and he asked the poet 
for something to illustrate. Brown- 
ing wrote a poem on the death of the 
Pope’s representative at the Council 
of Trent. The boy made such clever 
illustrations for this that the poet de- 
cided to write on another subject which 
would furnish a still better oppor- 
tunity for the young artist. He chose 
to retell in verse the story of the Pied 
Piper. 2. The author of “The Man 
Without a Country” tried to arouse 
a spirit of intense patriotism, that 
men might recognize what it means 
to have a country and what a country 
is worth to every citizen. 

1. How does nature teach? 2. Is nature’s 
method of teaching better than ours? What 


are the important trees in the South, in the 
Central States, and in Maine ?—Illinois. 


1. Nature has written her secrets in 
the eternal book where one may find, 
as Shakespeare says, “Sermons in 
stones, books in the running brooks.” 
These have been written in her own 
language. She teaches by revealing 
her secrets to those who take enough 
interest to learn her language. There 
is no forcing of knowledge upon any- 
one. One must diligently seek to find. 
There is no urging except as one is 
urged by a love for the things of na- 
ture that comes through intimate asso- 
ciation. Nature’s teaching method in- 
cludes, likewise, the increasing of ca- 
pacity for appreciation, and holding 
out the promise of new interests as 
one continues to learn the lessons from 
her book. 2. Nature’s teaching meth- 
od lacks the organization of our me- 
thod and is more limited in its possi- 
bilities. 3. Important trees of the 
South are; cypress, red gum, pine, 
oaks, hickory, black walnut, chestnut, 
and magnolia. Important trees of the 
Central states include: oak, maple, 
yellow poplar, hickory, black walnut, 
chestnut, birch, ash, elm, tamarack, 
basswood, pine, and cedar. The more 
important trees of Maine are: pine, 
spruce, hemlock, birch, cedar, oak, 
maple, beech, ash, and basswood. In 
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the Southern and Central states , 
great variety of fruit trees are grown, 
in addition to the natural forest tree; 
mentioned. 

What is the correct order of succession jp 
the Presidential Succession Act ?—Kansas 

An act passed by Congress January 
19, 1886, provided that Cabinet off. 
cers should act as President in case 
both President and Vice President 
should be removed from office by 
death or disability, the order of suc. 
cession being as follows: Secretary of 
State, Secretary of the Treasury, 
Secretary of War, Attorney General, 
Postmaster General, Secretary of the 
Navy, Secretary of the Interior. The 
Cabinet officer must have had his ge. 
lection confirmed by the Senate and 
have all the qualifications for Presj- 
dent before he can succeed to that 
office. The Presidential Succession 
Act says nothing regarding the heads 
of the departments of Agriculture, 
Commerce, and Labor, as these port- 
folios had not then been created. No 
action having been taken by Congress 
since then, it is improper to include 
these three in the presidential suc. 
cession list. 

What are the important points of the Dawes 
plan ?7—Minnesota. 

The important features of the 
Dawes plan for the restoration of Ger- 
many and the payment of indemni- 
ties are: (1) Establishment of a 
new bank of issue with exclusive right 
to issue paper money for a period of 
fifty years, the bank to be under a 
German president and managing board 
with a general board consisting of 
seven Germans and seven foreigners; 
(2) The placing of Germany under 
a burden of taxation at least as heavy 
as that of the allied countries; (3) 
Reparation payments to be made as 
Germany is able to pay under a rea- 
sonably heavy tax burden, payments 
to be increased as economic conditions 
improve; (4) The readjustment of 
railway stocks and the issuing of 
eleven billion gold marks of bonds on 
the German railways, the bonds to be 
utilized for reparation payments; (5) 
Bonds to the extent of five billion gold 
marks to be issued on the industries 
of Germany, fairly apportioned, these 
to be utilized for reparation payments; 
(6) The floating of a foreign loan to 
assist Germany in readjusting her 
finances. 


Primary Number Game 
By Lillian M. Cain 


A very interesting and helpful num- 
ber game for first grade children is 
one played with clothespins and old 
jar rubbers. 

For beginners who are just learning 
the names of numbers it is better to 
use not more than twenty clothespins. 

Cut strips of paper about one inch 
wide and long enough to go around the 
clothespin near the top, and lap over. 
Write plainly with ink a number on 
each strip of paper. 

If twenty clothespins are used you 
will have the numbers from one to 
twenty. Now paste the strips of paper 
around the clothespins and stick the 
pins in the sand table, placing them 
about three inches apart each way. 

Divide the children into groups of 
even numbers, placing a group on each 
side of the table and about three feet 
from it. Give each child a ring and 
at a signal from the teacher, group 
one toss the rings. If any one of the 
group throws his ring over a clothespin 
he calls out the number and places it 
on the blackboard under his name. If 
he cannot call the number he places a 
zero under his name, and another child 
may call it, thereby winning the num- 
ber for his list. 

The next group then toss the rings 
and so on, until the time is up. The 
group receiving the fewest zeroes wins 
the game. 

On rainy days when the little folks 
must stay in they never tire of this 
game, and it furnishes exercise as well 
as number drill. We call the game, 
“Toss the Ring.” 





Trust men and they will be true to 
you; treat them greatly and they will 
show themselves great.—Emerson. 
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The GOLDEN BOOK of 
FAVORITE SONGS 


New Revised and Enlarged Edition 














202 iir'n one Boox ror onty 15¢ 


The Golden Book of Favorite Songs is a 
complete song book for schools of all kinds 
and for assembly and community singing. 
It contains a choice collection of folk songs, 
sacred songs, classical songs, inspirational 
songs, songs for special occasions, an ex- 
cellent selection of children’s songs, a com- 
plete list of national and patriotic songs 
and an unusually large ell desirable col- 
lection of songs for Christmas. There are 
also a number of rounds and several tunes 
suitable for marches and drills, so that 
altogether it will meet every need. 


Partial List of the Songs Included 


Abide With Me Larg 


— bast Rose 4 Summer 
meric. U; TrovoKer, 
America the Beautiful read, X Kindly Light 


Annie Laurie 
Anvil _Chorus citi a 
Auld Lang Syne Little Man, 

Baa! Baal aah Sheep Loch Lomond 
i om of Re- Long Trail, The 


Loreley, The 
Rive. Bits of Scotland Love’s Old Sweet _ Song 
broom, The (Round) Luther’s Cradle ame 
Bull Dog, The acDonald's Fa 
Carry cae Back to Old March of Men of. "Harlech 


J 
Virgil Marseillaise Hym: 
Comin’ Thro’ the Rye Merrily, Merrily (Round ) 
Cradle Song—Brahms ichigan, My Michigan 
Darling Nelly Gray ummy Song, The 
Deck the Hall J ee 
Dixie {T yes My Faith Looks Up to 
Drink to _Me Only ewits Ne Old qantneny Home 














Farmer, The earer, M to mee 
Farmyard, Te Little hoon’ ot Beth- 
First Noel, "3 

Flow Gentiy, “Hon Afton O Mel ™O My! (A Toast) 
Gaily the —~ Old B Joe 


ack 
XN Old Folks at Home 
God_ Be With. “You Till Old Oaken Bucket, The 





We Meet Aga: Onward, Christian  Sol- 
God Bless ar Native diers 

Land Perfect Day 
Good Night (Pom) Reuben ant Rachel 
Good Night, Ladies Robin Adair 
Graduation Song Robin Redbre 
Gymnastic Relief, A moet in “tho. ‘Cradle of 
Hail to the Chief Dee 


—. The Herald Angels S , ° * la nd? s Burning 
Sin [Tara’s Halls (Round 

- erat Once Thro’ Sent Night 

foly, Holy, Holy 

lome, Sweet Home | = ll Levi 

{ow Can I Leave Thee Spanish Ard... The [The 

fow Die Do Star Spangled Banner 

lino: Sweet and Low io 

ndian Lullaby Swing Low, Sweet_Char- 

n the Gloaming There’s Music in the 

t Came Upon the Mid- Three Fishermen, " 





night Clear Vacant ae. 
esus, Lover of My Soul We Thr Fikes of 
Jingle Bells Orient t Are 
Jolly Old St. Nicholas When the Swallows 
Joy a the World Homeward 
pean i u Wh hen bie, I Were 
aie ‘avourneen 
Keep the Home Fires While She Saree “Watched 
Burni Their Floc' 
Keller’s "E merican Hymn Work, for the Night is 
Killarney Coming 


And 102 other songs just as good. 

The new “Golden Book” contains 128 pages, 
6 x 9 inches, is printed from newly engraved 
plates on a good quality of paper, and attrac- 
tively bound in covers made from “rope stock”’ 
which is very tough and durable. 

Quantity price, 15 cents a copy, $1.80 a dozen, 
or $15.00 a hundred, transportation prepaid. 
When one hundred or more copies are ordered 
at one time, to be shipped to one address, a 
special price is made of $12.50 a hundred, trans- 
portation payable by purchaser. 

Single copies, 20 cents, postpaid. 

Send today for as many copies of the Golden 
Book of Favorite Songs as you need for your 
school, You ‘will find it the biggest value ever 
offered in a song book. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 
Dansville, N. Y. — Des Moines, Iowa 
Nashville, Tenn. — San Francisco, Calif. 
(Order from Office Nearest to You.) 
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A Problem-Project Study 


of Petroleum 
(Continued from page 29) 


Study each as to quantity produc- 
tion, uses, price range. 

7. Transportation.—Always the big 
question; early difficulties—lack of 
good roads; space required for haul- 
ing barrels; high price of teamsters; 
scarcity of freight cars. 

a. Tank cars.—At first wooden 
tanks were built upon cars; these 
were replaced by iron tanks, similar 
to a boiler. 

b. Tank steamers—compare with 
tank cars. 

c. Pipe lines—‘“All the pipe 
lines in the United States put together 
would form a line encircling the earth 
at the equator.” 

(1) Main features of con- 
struction: powerful pumps _ placed 
every few miles for purpose of forc- 
ing oil onward; revolving knives 
forced by pressure from behind to 
prevent clogging of paraffin; the “go- 


devil.’ 

(2) Cost: laying of pipes 
expensive, upkeep small. Cost of. lay- 
ing one mile of pipe in California in 
1914 was $20,000; it is approximately 
twice that now. 

(83) Locate some of the main 
pipe lines. 

Compare prices of transportation 
by means of tank cars, tank steamers, 
pipe lines. 

Locate distributing stations for 
oil, for refined products. 

Construct Part 3 of Project I. 

8. The Big Oil Companies. 

a. The need of them. 

b. Outstanding facts as to field, 
operations, etc., of each: Standard, 
Associated, Shell Union, Pacific, Texas, 
Mid-Continent etc. 

9. Further considerations. (To be 
developed to whatever extent is war- 
ranted by the interest and degree of 
—- of the class.) 

The place of oil in industry; 
in Seanepeetition: for the navy; for 
the merchant marine; for our air- 
planes and dirigibles. 

b. Supply and demand.—About 
how long will the known supply last? 
What can you say of the rate of in- 
crease in the demand? What possible 
substitutes may be developed? Ways 
and means of conserving supply. Pos- 
sibilities of production from oil shale. 

ce. Oil complications. — National 
(What can be said of government con- 
trol of such valuable resources?) ; in- 
ternational. 

d. Prices—fluctuations; 
by big corporations. 

e. Fortunes made in oil—the re- 
fining and distributing end of the bus- 
iness versus the production end. 

Oil as compared with other 
fuels—usefulness, cost. 

The oil industry as related to 
other industries. 

Enumerate each consideration 
introduced in Project II and clarify 
conclusions by concise, accurate state- 
ments. 


control 


III. CorrELATIONS 


In Conclusion 


Refer to introductory problem. Dis- 
cuss. Summarize. 


The Teacher’s Task 


The teacher has the noblest task 

The | a heart of man could 
ask: 

To point the way, to educate, 

To vivify, to recreate, 

To banish strife, bring surest hope, 

To _ the way for those who 
grope 

To ope’ new worlds, throw steady- 
ing light, 

Remove the doubt, confirm the right, 

With living fact in diligence 

To motivate intelligence,’ 

With patient seeking find the soul 

And nurture it to perfect whole, 

With noblest art make those who 


plo 
Look up and swing in step with God. 
Blynn Edwin Davis. 





























Spend a Profitable Summer 


Traveling 


And Go Back to Your School Room Next Fall with 
a Wonderful Store of New Knowledge and 
Experience and a Nice Bank Account 












































Are you between 
the ages of 25 and 40? 
Are you willing to learn, am- 
bitious, keen, free to travel? 
Then, if you’ve had two years’ 
Normal School or ¢ ‘olleg ge training and 
three or more years’ teaching experi- 
ence—your opportunity is HERE! 

Write usa letter—a complete sketch 
of your interests and ambitions, edu- 
cation and experience. Make it a real 
portrait of yourself and include such 
important facts as age, health, the date 
you can begin, and length of time you 
can work. Preference will be given to 
those who can begin earliest and work 
longest. 

Training is part of the equipment 
we provide free of charge, along with 
all the regular requirements of the 
business. We pay railroad fare—and 
you enjoy a profitable, happy vacation. 

While you are learning, a regular 
weekly check arrives for necessary ex- 
penses. And as soon as you under- 
stand the rudiments of the business, 
you will be given an oppor- 
tunity to earn at least $50 
$5000 per Year | a week. 


If you had an op- 
portunity to spend an 
invigorating summer amid 
the constantly shifting delights 
of new scenes and new faces— 
if you knew that it would not 
only make you a more valuable 
teacher, but wouldalso add sub- 
stantiallytoyour bankaccount, 
would you do it? Of course you 
would! And that’s been the im- 
mediate reaction of many other 
teachers. 


That’s why we have added 
many teachers to our organiza- 
tion each season. Last summer 
several made more than $1000 
during the vacation period, and 
theaverage was better than $50 
aweek. 33% of the women were 
offered permanent positions 
in September and are valuable * 
members of our staff 
today. 











“Thaveaveraged dur- 
$4000 per Year ing my fiveyearsmore $75 per Week 
‘a a than $5000 per year, 
To have visited the have beenabletosave “T am making more 


places and seen the 
sights I have seen 
would have taken 
quiteasum ofmoney, 
but traveling with 
Compton’s has made 
it possible for me to 
earn $4000 per year 
and see the country 
also.”"—Ruth Rounds. 


a substantial part of 
myearnings, andwith 
the help of the Com- 
pany to invest it so 
that it is paying | mea 
splendid return.” 
—Emma M. Baum. 


money than I made 
in the schoolroom, 
and the work is 
much more inter- 
esting. I am aver- 
aging now around 
$75.00 per week.” 
—Grace B. Patton. 





























Learn tomorrow whether you are qualified by writing TODAY. Address Dept. A-1. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


Garland Building, 58 East Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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The Letters of Rita and Her 
Uncle Albert 


(Continued from page 38) 


even at the expense of Reading next 
year. I have a theory which may be 
all wrong, but I have instinctively 
used it all this year. It is the nucleus 
idea. When was struggling with 
Reading, I frantically clutched at the 
few children who could do it, and then 
gradually added others to this nucleus. 
If the truth must be told, I felt as if 
I must have something to ‘show to that 
terrible Mr. Smith, who reigned here 
for the first month. Instead of wast- 
ing time at first, calling vainly on the 
children who did not know, I featured 
those who did. Finally the nucleus, 
instead of being a tiny group of five 
children, embraced two thirds of the 
class. This seems to be the only way 
I can work, so I plan, in training moral 
character, to get the naturally upright 
children on my side at first, and grad- 
ually add to the number. Public Opin- 
ion, even in Grade One, goes a long way 
toward influencing the arch villains. 

I wish I could remember the details 
of a story about Robert Louis Steven- 
son. Maybe you can help me. When 
he was a little boy, he took a lantern 
after dark and hid it under his cape, 
and raced up and down the beach, 
wondering which of the people he met 
perceived the light under his cloak. 
Someone told this story to us in Nor- 
mal School, saying that our job as 
teachers consisted in perceiving which 
children carried a hidden lantern. 

Next year I shall make it my busi- 
ness to hunt until I find one. Do all 
children carry a light, I wonder? 
Next year—this seems to be my echo 
—I keep thinking all the time what I 
shall do next year. One teacher told 
me that I thought “next year” because 

was young, but another teacher, 
sixty-five, told me that she thought 
“next year” herself. The difference 
between these two teachers is the dif- 
ference between the quick and the dead. 

Incidentally, in case you’d like to 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


know, from a purely business point of 
view, I am hired for “next year”! 


As ever, your affectionate niece, 
Rita. 


Current Events 
By Hila Appleton Richardson 


The importance of the study of cur- 
rent events should not be overlooked 
by us as teachers. The events that 
are happening now our young Amer- 
icans must know about for they will be 
solving civic problems in the near fu- 
ture. With this thought in view I 
have been giving much time to work- 
ing out plans by which I can arouse 
the interest of my pupils in a more 
intensive study of this subject. 

My schedule consists of two classes 
in 8-A community civics and three in 
8-B American history. Each class is 
given one program in current events 
study a week. For these meetings the 
pupils appoint one of their members 
for the chairman, choosing one week 
a boy and the next, a girl. The pupil 
chosen must not have served before. 
The chairman presides at the meeting, 
announcing the speakers and their sub- 
jects as arranged on the program. 
After the speaker has finished a short 
talk the chairman calls for comments, 
thus starting a discussion in which the 
teacher and pupils may take part by 
asking questions or adding informa- 
tion to what has been given. The pro- 
gram should not be too long, for time 
must be given for the discussion at the 
close of each number; then when all 
the talks have been given, some time 
should be allowed for the scoring of 
the pupils’ work and the suggestions 
for the next meeting. 

This plan of procedure can _ be 
adapted to any class. It can be car- 
ried out more extensively in a club or- 
ganization, or reduced to less time as 
the teacher may desire. A _ splendid 
idea is to have an outside speaker now 
and then to address the class on some 
important subject. 

The selection of articles for these 





TEACHERS WANTED 
For Profitable and Dignified Spare-time Work 


Not house-to-house canvassing 


A nationally-known educational 
institution—the largest of its 
kind in the world—desires a 
teacher of established position 
and influence to represent it in 
your community. 


Women are as desirable as men. 


The position is one of dignity. 
The work is constructive, fas- 
cinating and akin to teaching. 
The representative will be call- 
ed upon to meet and talk with 
people whose aspirations and 
ideals make them pleasant to 
deal with. The atmosphere us- 
ually associated with business is 
lacking, and the contacts are es- 
sentially social and intellectual. 


The work can be so arranged as 
not to infringe upon the hours 
devoted to the teacher’s profes- 
sional duties. 


To be properly fitted for this 
work, a person must be willing 
and able to make evening calls 
when necessary and to explain 
the service in a sincere, straight- 
forward manner. 


The position provides year- 
round work, and the remunera- 
tion is governed by the repre- 
sentative’s own efforts. Teach- 
ers in similar positions are reg- 
ularly augmenting their income 
$25. to $100. a month—more in 
some instances. Appointees will 
receive preferred consideration 
for promotion to fulltime posi- 
tions paying from $200. to $500. 
monthly. 


This activity is both delightful 
and profitable, harmonizing per- 
fectly with the dignity of one’s 
position as a teacher. 


For further particulars, address: 


DAVID M. RICKS 
Suite 447, McCormick Bldg., 
332 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III: 














Each Book 


Primary Plans. 





Each Book Con- 
tains Over 200 
of the Poems 
Most Frequently 


Requested by 
Teachers 


Poems Teachers Ask For 
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Ciatk cree $1.00 Per Copy, Postpaid 
20 Per Cent Discount on Orders of 10 or More Copies. 
See Combination Prices Below and Credit Offer on Page 2. 
[THESE are unique collections of poems. 


Each book contains over two hundred 
of the poems most frequently requested by teachers for publication in the 
“Poems Our Readers Have Asked For” department of Normal Instructor- 


In reality, therefore, these books are a compilation by teachers 


of the poems which they have found most desirable for use in their school work. 

These books include a large number of the required poems in state courses of study, to- 
gether with others well adapted for reading, reciting, memory work, character study, etc. 
Many copyrighted poems have been used by special arrangement. 
be obtained only by purchasing numerous books from different publishers. 


There are two indexes in each volume. 


"These could otherwise 


One is an alphabetical index of the titles of the 


poems; the other an alphabetical index of the first lines of the poems. 
Each volume contains 214 pages, printed on a fine grade of paper and bound in full cloth. 
Price of each volume, $1.00, postpaid. 20 per cent discount on orders of 10 


or more copies. 


Either volume with Normal Instructor-Primary 
year, $2.80. Either volume with The Pathfinder, one year, $1.80. 
umes with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one year, $3.60. 
with The Pathfinder, one year, $2.60. 


Plans, one 
Both vol- 
Both volumes 


Order Now—Pay October 15th. See Page 2. 


A PARTIAL LIST OF THE POEMS IN BOOK I. 


Abou Ben_Adhem 
Abraham Lincoln 
Bright and 


utiful 
American Flag, The 
Asleep at the Switch 
Arrow and the Song 
At_ School-Close 

Baby, e 

arbara Frietchie 
Barefoot Boy, The 
Better Than Gold 
Bingen on the Rhine 
Blue and the Gray, The 
Soy and His Stomach 
% Breathes There’ the 


Brook, The 

Bugle Song, The 
Suilders, The [The 
Building of the Ship, 
» of Sir John 


Moore, 
Calf Path, The 
Chambered Nautilus, 


The 

Charge of the Light 
Brigade, The 

Children’s Hour, The 
Child's Thought of 
of sod, 

Christmas Everywhere 

Columbus 

Concord gg Th 

Crossing the Bar 

Curfew Must Not Ring 
To-night 

Custer’s Last Charge 

Daffodils 

Darius Green and His 
Flying Machine 

Don’t Give Up 

Driving Home the Cows 











ew. Bor of Mis- 


sion mite 
m = is Own 
‘on: 
Eternal ‘Goodnens, The 
o. A The 
Face Upon the oor, 
Fairies, The [A 
Fence or an Ambulance, 
First Snow-fall, The 


fiend That Rules the 
World, e 

House by the Side of 
the Road, The 

How He_ Saved St. 
Michael’s 

Fledhera, The 


— {Camp 

Incident of the Frenc 

In Flanders Fields 

In Flanders Fields: An 
*Answer 

In School-Days 

Invicti 

Johnny's Hist’ry Lesson 


Kate Shelly Grey 

Katie Lee_and Villie 
Kentucky Belle 

Kid Has Gone to the 

Colors, The 

King Robert of fly 

Leak in the Dike, The 
Leap of Roushan Beg, 


he 
Leedle Yawcob Strauss 
Legend of Bregenz, A 
ae. of the Organ- 
‘he 


L’Envoi 

Little Birdie {The 
Little Black-Eyed Rebel, 
Little Boy Blue 
Little Brown Hands 
Little Plant, The 
Lost Chord, The 


Rock Me to Slee 
way. Not te ‘Strucele 
Nought Availeth 


Seven Times One 
Seven Times Two 
Seven Times Three 
Seven Times Four 





Mandalay Sheridan’s Ride 
Man with the Hoe, The} She Walks in Beauty 
Maud Mulle: Sleep, Baby, Slee; 
Miller_ of the Dee, The| Smack in School, The 
Moo Cow Moo, The Somebody’s Mother 
Mount Vernon's Bells ong of the Camp, The 
My Mother ong of the Sea 
Never "Trouble Trouble | Song of the Shirt 
Nobility Suppose 
November weet and Low 
Coppers Daud Blue] Tapestry Weavers, The 
We Thanatopsis 

A Captain! My Captain | Thanksgiving-Day 

alee ock on the]To a Butterfly 


tairs, The 
ou Ironsides [geome To a Waterfowl 


O Little Town of Beth- 
On His Blindness 
Opportunity—Malone 
a, for a Picture, An 


Folks 
dl the Hill to the 
Pussy- 


Jat, 

Owl Critic, The 

Paul pareee's Ride 

Perfect Day, 

Pippa’s Song (T: 

Planting of the Apple- 

Poorhouse Nan 

salm of Life, A 

Quality of Mercy, The 

Recessional, 

Rivers of "France, The 
bert of Lincoln 


A PARTIAL LIST OF THE POEMS IN BO 


Annabel Lee 

“ee and Willie’s 
Ta, 

April! Are You Here? 

April Showers 

Armageddon 

Autumn 

gine Leaves 


Bill’s in the Legislature 
Bivouac of the Dead 
Boys, The 

Boy W wy Didn’t Pass 
Break, Break, Break 
“Brides of Enderby” 
Bridge Builder, The 
Broken Pinion, The 
Casabianca 

of oe 


Children, The 

Children We Keep, The 

Christmas Day in the 
Workhouse 

Color ~S the Wheat 

Columbu 

Courting in Kentucky 

Courtin’, ne 

Cradle Hymn 

David's Lament for 
Absalom 

Yeath of the Flowers 

Jon’t Kill the Birds 

insign Bearer, The 

ive of Waterloo, The 

Excelsior [TI 

Finding of the_ Lyre, 

Give Them the Flowers 


ow 
God’s Will Is Best 


° 








Good Shepherd, The 

Grandfather's Clock 

——a Quilt 

Gunga Din 

Hark. Hark! the Lark 

Harp that Once Through 
Tara’s Halls, e 

Heritage, The 

Highland Mary 

His Mother’s Song 

Home 

Home They’ Brought 
Her Warrior Dead 

House with Nobody in 


" e 
y Salvator Won 
“Tf”? for Girls, An 
If We Understood 
I Have_a Rendezvous 
with Death 

Isle of Long Ago, The 
Jamie Douglas The 
King and_ the Child, 
Knight’s Toast, The 

f St. Augus- 


e 
Beginning 


Laugh in Church, A 
Laughing a. A 
Law and Liberty 

Legend of . North- 


land, A 

Let Me Walk with the 
Men in the Roa 

Let Us_Be Kind 

Life I Know Not What 
Thou Art 

Lincoln, the Man of 
the People 

Little + poe 

Loss and Gai 

Lost Occasion, “The 





Minstrel-Boy, The 

Minuet, The 

Mizpah 

Mortgage, on the Farm 

Mother o’ Mine 

My Prairies 

Mystic Weaver, The 

Nearer —-.. 

New Year, 

Night with a nWott A 

Nobody’s Child 

No Sects [ Heaven 

Old Flag Forever 

Old Kitchen Floor, The 

Old Man’s Dreams, An 

ony Maud Three!” 

Our Flag 

Our Hicwestead 

Our Presidents 

Over the Mill from the 
Poorhouse 

Parting. of saan 

Parts of Speech, The 

Piller Fights 

olish_Boy, The 

Poor Little Joe 

— for a Little 


A 

Pride of Battery B 
Quangle W: ones 1 Hat 
Railroad Crossing, The 
Rain on the Roof 

Real Riches, The 

Red Jacket, The 

Reply 2 uA Woman’s 


Ring Or Out, Wild Bells 
Roll Call, The 
momenes of Nick Van 





Stan 
Rustic "Comtslip 
Sandman, he 
School-Master’s Guest 


To-day—Carlyle 
To the Fringed Gentian 
Tree, The a 
Twinkle, Twinkle, Little 
Village Blacksmith, The 
Visit from St. Nicholas 
Walrus and the Car- 
penter, The 
We Are Seven 
Where the West Begins 
Why Should the Spirit 
of Mortal Be Proud! 
Wind and the Moon 
Woman’s Question, A 
Wonderful World, The 
oodman, Spare That 


ree 
Your Mission 
and 90 others. 


OK II. 


September Days 
September Gale, The 
sermon in Rhyme, A 
ervice Flag, The 
singing Leaves, The 
in of Omission, The 
jin of the Coppenter 
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an 

Small Beginnings 
Somebody's Darling 
Song of Marion’s Men 
wens of the Chatta- 

hoochee 
“ *Specially Jim” 
Stranger on the Sill 
Sunset City, The 
Teacher's “If,” 
Things Divine, The 
Tin Gee Gee, The 
“Tommy” 
Tommy’s Prayer 
Trailing Arbutus 
Try, Try Again 
Two Little Stockings 
Two Pictures, The 
Vagabonds, The 
Voice of Spring, The 
Washington 
Water Mill, The {In 
When My Ship Comes 
When Papa Wasa li 
Why the Dog’s Nose 4 

Always Cold = 
Wishing Bridge, The 
Witch’s Daughter, The 
Women of Mumbles 


Head 
Wood- wen The 
WwW peak A Song of Tri- 


mph 
You "Put No Flowers 02 
My Papa’s Grave 


and 97 others. 
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meetings requires thought and plan- 
ing. the choice is left entirely 
with the pupils the more studious ones 
will choose important subjects, while 
the indifferent ones will select articles 
that are very brief, thinking of the 
previty rather than the value of the 
contribution; then another group will 
want to tell about the emotional events 
of which the newspapers are full. So 
the teacher must train the pupils to 
make valuable selections. She can do 
this very easily and in a short time, 
too, by discussing the choice of valu- 
able events in the beginning of the 
course; by giving a few directions all 
through the course; and by calling the 
attention of the pupils to outstanding 
events. The aim of the teacher in this 
feature of the work is to lead the pu- 
pis to make their own selections and 
to make valuable ones. 

In my history classes I allow the pu- 
pils to choose their own subjects, only 
giving them as much help as _ neces- 
sary. There is always some outstand- 
ing topic, such as the air flight around 
the world, the meeting of the League 
of Nations, the Child Labor Amend- 
ment, or Education Week, deserving 
of special attention. I call for con- 
tributions on such subjects for the pro- 
grams, and several pupils look after 
this work. Most boys and girls being 
interested in sports, let them give oc- 
casional reports on this subject. 

In my community civics classes, the 
pupils correlate the current events 
program each week with the study in 
the text. If the study is “Health in 
the Community,” they gather current 
material for a program. For these 
meetings there may be a number of 
pupils who will give contributions on 
the subject, or several may debate a 
subject. In the study on immigration 
the pupils discussed Japan’s attitude 
toward the Exclusion Act, and I found 
that there was a great difference of 
opinion in the class on this subject. 
They asked for a debate and stated 
their question thus: “Resolved, That 
the Immigration Act should not be 
changed to admit Japanese.” Another 
question they debated was: “Resolved, 
That the President and Vice President 
of the United States should be elected 
by direct vote of the people and not by 
the Electoral College.” The pupils 
show more interest, develop more initi- 
ative, and get a better understanding 
when preparing a debate than at any 
other time. They read the magazines 
and newspapers more intelligently for 
this purpose too, so I am always glad 
to encourage debating. 


Learning to Enjoy Good 
Literature 


By Ethel R. Taylor 


My fourth grade pupils are learning 
to enjoy and appreciate good litera- 
ture. In September, I wrote the name 
of Helen Hunt Jackson on the black- 
board and told the children a few in- 
teresting incidents from the life of this 
lover of nature. They were interested 
and in spare moments searched their 
books for more facts about her life. 
Soon her poems, “October’s Bright 
Blue Weather,” and “September” were 
found. We studied “September” care- 
fully and then memorized it. We read 
“October’s Bright Blue Weather,” but 
did not memorize it until October. 

On the first day of October I placed 
the name and birthday of James Whit- 
comb Riley upon the blackboard, then 
rea! one of his poems to the children. 
They pleaded for more, but I suggested 
that we find his poems, select our fa- 
voriie, then recite or read it to the 
class on Riley’s birthday, October 7. 
When “Riley Day” arrived I was 
amazed at the interest manifested. 
One little girl had memorized the en- 
tire poem, “Little Orphant Annie,” an- 
other “The Raggedy Man,” and sev- 
eral had learned parts of “When the 
Frost is on the Punkin.” Every child 
had a selection ready to read. When 
The Bear Story” was read the chil- 
dren were delighted and wanted to 
ar it again; also “The Raggedy 
Man” and “Little Orphant Annie” 
Were requested many times. 
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One day early in November, I hap- 
pened to remark that in this month 
came Stevenson’s birthday. 

“Oh, let’s have a Stevenson Day!” 
“Please let us.” “Oh, mayn’t we?” 
exclaimed the children almost in one 
breath. Of course I consented, and 
plans began at once. The children did 
this work after they had finished other 
work and in the evenings at home. 
They memorized more of Stevenson’s 
poems than they had of Riley’s. One 
little girl had memorized ten poems 
from “A Child’s Garden of Verses.” 
This time we invited the second and 
third grades to hear our program. 

We are planning to study at least 
one author and his poems each month. 
Frequently we review the poems which 
we know. At the end of the school 
year we shall have an interesting liter- 
ary program ready to give. We study 
only the children’s favorite authors, 
but learn something definite about 
them. When the author’s name is 
given each child is prepared to tell 
about two of his works. 

I have prepared this list which I use. 


CHILDREN’S FAVORITE AUTHORS 


Longfellow—“Hiawatha,” “The Chil- 
dren’s Hour.” 

Field—“Wynken, Blynken, and Nod,” 
“Little Boy Blue.” 

Helen Hunt Jackson—“September,” 
“October’s Bright Blue Weather.” 

James Whitcomb Riley—‘“Little Or- 
phant Annie,” “The Raggedy Man.” 

Stevenson—“‘A Child’s Garden of 
Verses,” “Treasure Island.” 

Whittier—“The Barefoot Boy,” “In 
School Days.” 

Lowell—“The First Snowfall,” “The 
Vision of Sir Launfal.” 

Phoebe Cary—“The Leak in the 
Dike,” “Suppose, My Little Lady.” 

Andersen—“The Little Fir Tree,” 
“The Ugly Duckling.” 

Alcott — “Little Women,” “Little 
Men.” 

Wiggin—“The Birds’ Christmas 
Carol.” 

Rice—“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch.” 


A Study of Japan 
(Continued from page 32) 


the sand table as they were studied. 
Two Japanese women were seated on 
the sand with a tea set between them, 
having tea. 

Parasols, screens, and Japanese lan- 
terns were made and placed around 
the room to carry out the effect. Our 
windows and blackboards were also 
decorated with scenes from Japan. 

We completed this project in four 
weeks, and it made an indelible im- 
pression upon the minds of the pupils. 


The First- and Second-Grade 
Library Table 


(Continued from page 32) 


Book of Nature Myths. 

Fifty Famous Stories Retold. 

Reynard, the Fox. 

Dr. Dolittle. 

Alice in Wonderland. 

East o’ the Sun and West o’ the 

Moon. 

Various books of fairy tales were 
also read. Poetry was very popular. 
Both grades found great joy in Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s poems. 

Get a library table for your first 
and second graders. You will be sur- 
prised, as I was, to find what diffi- 
cult books the children will undertake 
to read, how hard they will work to 
get the story, and what the results will 
be. If you yourself are a book lover 
it will give you joy to hear your pu- 
pils discussing the books of their choice, 
advising one another what to read, 
and begging for a book they want “to 
be saved,” when sometimes they know 
that_there may be weeks to,wait for 
it. Perhaps it will give you more joy 
to know that the idle minutes are pro- 
vided for, that the “book habit” is be- 
ing formed, that silent reading is an 
established thing, and, best of all, that 
more than two-thirds of your children, 
when they go into third grade, are in- 
telligent and proficient readers. 
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Superintendents, 
Principals, 
Teachers: 


Position in Religious Edu- 
cational Work. Must be 
earnest Christian (Prot- 
estant). Must possess 
good Personality and 
Leadership. Larger 
Opportunity for Service, 


Income, Advancement. 


Write for 
Special Summer Offer and Booklet 
“THE WORLD’S GREATEST NEED” 





+ 
JOHN RUDIN & COMPANY INC. 


2307 Prairie Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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F'REEGownMaking 
3 LESSONS 


Teachers—why not have 
many fascinating Gowns ? 
Why not have gowns de- 
signed specially for your 
complexion, your figure 
and to match your hats ? 
You can learn Gown 
Designing and Creating 


At Your Own Home 


Over 21,000 former students 
including many teachers now 
design: and make their own 
gowns and hats. Why pay 
$125.00 fora $52.85 costume? 






A beautiful Ensem- 

ble Costume Suit, . 

of a light caramel Mail coupon today a 
color Kasha. Thelat- sure for 


: ’ it 
est edict from, Paris. FREE SAMPLE 7 
seer siaiater LESSONS 7” FRANKLIN 
oe <-o INSTITUTE 
Lining Silk - 9.75 “te | Dept. D602 


Sraid - - - %.70 Rochester, N. Y. 
Findings - - 40 ae Kindly send me free sam- 
Cost to y $52.55 ple lessons in the subject 

, you $92.59 | checked below. Also show me 

fr how I can easily learn to design and 

You Can Save create original gowns and costumes 


$72.15 or hats. 
"ii [((] Gown Designing and Creating [] Millinery 
ag NamMe..ccecsscccecesceecsecsessesseessseseees 
Pf AdTresS «-seccceees ceeereeeee eeeeeereneesnsssoes ° 


This coupon is valuable. If not interested, hand toa friend. 





‘*INVINCIBLE”’ 
REBUILT NO. 10 REMINGTONS 


—and machines of other standard makes, 
at less than half original cost. Every mae 


chine we offer has been thorough- 
ly rebuilt and is good for many 5 






















years of splendid service. All DAYS 

late models with every modern 

improvement including full 84 REE 

character key-board, back spacer, 

automatie ribbon reverse, two TRIAL 

color 4 stencil evi ete. 

Five Days Free Trial and 

time payments if desired. Prompt SEND NO 

delivery anywhere from our near- 

est branch, Order Now or MONEY 

write for free circular describing , 

the many bargains we have 

to offer. 

AMERICAN WRITING 
MACHINE CO. 

456-R Central Ave., 

Newark, N. J. 


Est. 1880 


FRECKLES 


Don’t Hide Them With a Veil; Remove 
Them With Othine—Double Strength. 


This preparation for the removal of freckles 
is so successful in removing freckles and giving 
a clear, beautiful complexion, that it is sold by 
all drug and department stores with a guar- 
antee to refund the money if it fails. 

Don’t hide your freckles under a veil or 
waste time on lemon juice or cucumbers; get 
an ounce of Othine and remove them. Even 
the first few applications should show a won- 
derful improvement, some of the lighter freck- 
les vanishing entirely. 

Be sure to ask for the double strength Othine ; 
it is this that is sold on money-back guarantee. 

We recommend Othine Complexion Soap for 
use with Othine, also as a shampoo—it’s won- 
derful for bobbed hair—25c a cake at all drug 
or department stores or by mail. Othine Lab- 
oratories, Inc., Buifalo, N. Y. 


% N mer ™ 
SEX OLOGY 
en by William H. Watling, A.M., M.D. 
imparts in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have, 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife ShouldHave. 
se Knowledge a MotherShouldHave. 
All in one volume, Knowledge a Mother ShouldImpartto Her Daughter. 
$2.25 postp’d. Medical Knowledge a Wife Shvuld Have. 
Write for ‘Other People’s Opinions’’and Table of Contents 
Puritan Pub. Co. Dept. 758, Central, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Book on Destroying Hair'| 


New Book by Prof. Hayes, A. M.,M. D., late of Woman’s 
Medical College, Chicago College of Pharmacy, etc. Tells 
cause and cure of superfluous hair and facial disfigurements. 
Non-technical. Send 3 stamps for descriptive matter. 


Dept. F-42, RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO., Riverside, R, I, 
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The Teacher’s Widening 
Responsibility 
(Continued from page 20) 


teachers in America. Each of these 
800,000 teachers comes in contact with 
numerous intimate friends and_ ac- 
quaintances, and these friends and ac- 
quaintances are forming their opin- 
ion of the schools from what these 
teachers say and from their demeanor 
when educational problems are dis- 
cussed. Every teacher ought to be 
able to discuss intelligently the educa- 
tional program of his city or his dis- 
trict. 

It is not sufficient that the teacher 
of the first grade or of physics in the 
high school should be conversant mere- 
ly with the technique of his particular 
work. Such a teacher should have 
some conception of the fundamental 
philosophy underlying the educational 
program of his city, of the aims and 
purposes of public education, of the 
best methods as tested in laboratory 
and classroom. He should likewise 
know the financial problems, the build- 
ing needs, the administrative and su- 
pervisory needs of the entire district. 

The influence of the teacher extends 
far beyond the classroom. The question 
is, how do we use our influence? Are 
we making an intelligent use of it? 
Are we using it constructively? Or 
could we better use our influence if we 
had a better grasp on educational 
problems? 

Personally, I am in deepest sym- 
pathy with the development of the past 
twenty-five years in so far as we have 
come to a greater appreciation of the 
importance of the classroom teacher 
in the determination of policies. The 
superintendent who is interested in 
every phase of the educational pro- 
gram will function most successfully. 
Unfortunately, we have too few su- 
perintendents of that type. Likewise, 
the classroom teacher who is interested 
not only in his immediate problem but 
in the whole program of education will 
render the greatest service to the 
youth of his community and to the 
community at large. 


Picture Study—“The Balloon” 


(Continued from page 42) 


Although the balloon is called to our 
attention by the artist’s composition. 
the real “center of interest” is the 
peasants themselves. Our eyes come 
back to them, and we find ourselves 
studying them and becoming interested 
in what they are doing and thinking 
about. This is exactly what Dupré in- 
tended we should do. His message was 
to create interest and love for the 
French peasant folk by painting them 
in their various moods. 

A few words were said in past 
months about composition. Compare 
this picture by Dupré with the one 
called “By the River” by Lerolle. See 
how many more curved and broken 
lines “The Balloon” contains. This 
subconsciously helps to arouse the 
feeling of excitement and interest in 
the mind of the spectator. Notice also 
how Dupré has drawn the figure of 
the man on the left so that he leans to- 
ward the group on the right. This 
slant of his body keeps him from ap- 
pearing separate from the rest of the 
figures and is naturally helpful in 
keeping the group together as a unit. 

Closing one eye and viewing the 
print through a tube of paper used 
like a telescope will help considerably 
in obtaining the effect of sunlight and 
atmosphere so prominent in the ori- 
ginal painting. This helps, too, to 
sharpen the values. 

This painting is decidedly a story- 
picture. It would require but little 
effort to locate in any good encyclo- 
pedia interesting material on balloons 
and their development. The children 
could be asked to bring pictures of dir- 
igibles or airplanes to school for a 
blackboard group. 

Some of the pupils may have toy 
airplanes, and there are several late 
numbers of magazines with sugges- 
tions as to the making of paper air- 
planes. The subject of modes of trav- 
el could be added. Many very inter- 
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For Use in Upper Grades and High Schools 


HIS series is made up principally of standard classics in gener- 


al use in the schools. 


They are carefully edited by exper- 


ienced teachers of English and helpfully annotated. The notes 
are ample for necessary aid in interpretation but not so copious 


as to discourage original inquiry. 


Biographical sketches and 


questions and outlines for study are included, as indicated. The 
list also includes a number of other books specially prepared for 


school reading and study. 


Well printed on good paper—bound 


in either heavy paper or flexible cloth covers—moderate in price. 
When ordering mention Excelsior Literature Series and state 


binding desired. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF TITLES 


Browning’s Poems. No. 11. Selected. 
Biographical sketch, notes and out- 
lines. The selections include The Pied 
Piper, Herve Riel, How They Brought 
the Good News from Ghent to Aix, Inci- 
dent of the French Camp, The Lost Lead- 
er, Pheidippides, and others. Paper 15c, 
Flexible Cloth 20c. 


Christmas Carol, A. 
Introduction and notes, 
Flexible Cloth 24c, 


Courtship of Miles Standish, The. No. 
3. Longfellow. 
Introduction and notes. 
Flexible Cloth 24¢, 
Cricket on the Hearth, The. No. 21. 
Dickens. 
Notes and biographical sketch, Pa- 
per 18c, Flexible Cloth 24c, 


- Democracy and the War. No. 67. 

Seventeen of the notable addresses of 
President Wilson are included, together 
with Lloyd George’s address on ‘The 
Meaning of America’s Entrance into the 
War,”’ and Franklin K. Lane’s 
We Are Fighting Germany.”’ Introduc- 
tion and notes. Paper 240, Flexible 
Cloth 30c. 


Enoch Arden. 
Biographical 
notes, questions, 
Cloth 20c. 


No. 19. Dickens. 
Paper 18c, 


Paper 18c, 


No. 7. Tennyson. 
sketch, introduction, 
Paper 16c, Flexible 


Evangeline. No. 1. Longfellow. 
Biographical introduction, oral and 
written exercises, notes, etc. Paper 18c, 
Flexible Cloth 24c. 


Panties Legends. No. 23. Inez N. 


cFee. 
Old tales_retold for young people. 
Paper 15c, Flexible Cloth 20c. 


Great Stone Face, The. No. 9. 


thorne. 
Biographical _ sketch, introduction, 
Paper 


Haw- 


notes, story analysis, questions, 
16c, Flexible Cloth 20c. 


Hiawatha. No. 27. Longfellow. 
Introduction, notes and vocabulary. 
Paper 30c, Flexible Cloth 36c. 


Idylls of the King. No. 31. Tennyson. 
(The Coming of Arthur, Gareth and 
Lynette, Lancelot and Elaine, The Pass- 
ing of Arthur.) Edited by Cyrus Laur- 
on Hooper. Thomas C. Blaisdell, Su- 
pervising Editor. Biographical sketch, 
introduction, notes, questions, critical 
comments and pronouncing vocabulary. 
Paper 240, Flexible Cloth 30c, 


Lady of the Lake, The. No. 35. Scott. 
Contains map, biographical sketch, the 
reign and character of James V from 
“Tales of a Grandfather,” pronouncing 
vocabulary and comprehensive notes by 
Barbara A, MacLeod, Paper 30c. Flex- 
ible Cloth 36c. 


Lincoln-Douglas Debates, The. No. 63. 

This volume gives practically entire 

the principal addresses from these fa- 

mous debates. Edited, with introduc- 

tion and notes, by Edwin Erle Sparks, 

President Pennsylvania State College. 
Paper 24c, Flexible Cloth 30c. 


Literature of the Bible. No. 37. Mat- 
thias R. Heilig. 

A scholarly treatment of the Bible 

from the literary viewpoint. Paper 15c, 
Flexible Cloth 20c. 


Man bg a Country, The. No. 65. 
a 


Biographical sketch, historical _intro- 
duction and explanatory notes by Horace 
G. Brown, State Normal School, Wor- 
cester, Mass. Paper 15c, Flex. Cloth 20c. 


Message to Garcia, A, and Other In- 
spirational Stories. No. 61. 

Introduction and notes by Edward A. 

Parker. Paper 16c, Flex. Cloth 20c. 


Milton’s Minor Poems. No. 29. 
(L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus, Ly- 
cidas,) Edited by Cyrus Lauron Hooper. 
Thomas C. Blaisdell, Supervising Editor. 
Biographical sketch, introduction, notes, 
questions for study, comments and _vo- 
cabulary. Paper 18c, Flex. Cloth 24c. 


Poe’s Tales. No. 59. Selected. 

Introduction and notes by Edward A. 
Parker. Contents: Ligeia, The Gold 
Bug, The Masque of the Red Death, The 
Purloined Letter, Eleonora, The Fall of 
the House of Usher, The Assignation, 
and A Descent into the Maelstrom. Pa- 
per 24c, Flexible Cloth 30c. 


Silas Marner. No. 33. Eliot. 

iographical sketch, notes, questions 
for study on each chapter, critical com- 
ments and bibliography. The most com- 
oy red edition published for class study. 
Edited by Hiram R. Wilson, State Nor- 
mal College, Athens, Ohio. 
Blaisdell, Supervising Editor. 
30c, Flexible Cloth 36c. 


Sketch Book, The. No. 39. Irving. 
Introduction and notes by Edward A. 
Parker. Contains most of the_ essays 
used in school work, including Rip Van 
Winkle and The Legend of Sleepy Hol- 

low. Paper 30c, Flexible Cloth 36c. 


Sohrab and Rustum. No. 15. Arnold. 
Biographical sketch, introduction, 
notes, outlines. Also contains The For- 
saken Merman, Rugby Chapel, Self-De- 
pendence and others, Paper 15¢, Flex- 
ible Cloth 20c. 


Some Water Birds. No. 25. Inez N. 
McFee. 


Thomas C. 
Paper 


Description and stories. Paper 165c, 
Flexible Cloth 20c, 
Treasure Island. No. 69. Stevenson. 


_ Prepared especially for school use. 
Biographical introduction, explanatory 
notes, questions for study, suggested 
composition subjects. _ Illustrated. Pa- 
per 30c, Flexible Cloth 36c. 


Vision of Sir Launfal, The. No. 5. 
Lowell. 
Biographical sketch, notes, questions. 
Paper 16c, Flexible Cloth 20c. 


Wordsworth’s Poems. No. 13.  Se- 
ected. 
Biographical sketch and notes, Pa- 
per 1&c, Flexible Cloth 20c. 


SHAKESPEARE 


As You Like It. No. 47. 

Introduction, notes and questions by 
Thomas C, Blaisdell, Slippery Rock, Pa. 
State Normal School, and Ernest C. 
Noyes, Assistant — t) 

Allegheny County, a. Paper 24c, 
Flexible Cloth 30c, 


Hamlet. ‘No. 49. 
Introduction, notes and questions by 
Thomas C. aisdell, and Alice Louise 
Marsh, Eastern High 


School, Detroit, 
Mich. 


Paper 24c, Flexible Cloth 30c. 


Julius Czsar. No. 41. 
Introduction, notes and questions by 
Thomas C. Blaisdell, Paper 24c, Flex- 
ible Cloth 30c, 


Macbeth. No. 43. 

Introduction, notes and questions by 
Thomas C, Blaisdell. Paper 24c, Flex- 
ible Cloth 30c. 

Merchant of Venice, The. No. 45. 

Introduction, no’ and questions by 
Thomas C, Blaisdell, Paper 24c, Flex- 
ible Cloth 30c, 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dansville, N. Y.—Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn.—San Francisco, Calif. 


(Order from Office Nearest to You) 
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esting pages, such as those found in 
geographic magazines, could be assem- 
pled into a most entertaining and edu- 
cative group. 


Primary Methods and Devices 
(Continued from page 55) 


standing out strongly. “I will draw 
the mother standing in the doorway, 
telling the little girl she must go to the 
woods and stay alone till she learns 
to say ‘Please,’” said Fred. “I will 
show Edith-sitting_on a log, thinking,” 
said Anne. “I will show the mother 
bird bringing a worm, and the little 
babies with open mouths. crying 
‘Please!’ said Mabel. 

Five minutes were allowed for the 
drawing of the pictures, which were 
made with the swift, sure strokes of 
children accustomed to expressing 
themselves with a piece of crayon. 

It was most gratifying that they 
were not told to erase at once and that 
the teacher did more than glance at 
the pictures they had drawn. For 
each child seemed to find more pleasure 
in explaining his picture than in draw- 
ing it. “Tell us about it, Fred,” said 
Miss X. as the group gathered before 
Fred’s picture. “Here is the house 
with the flowers growing about it,” 
said Fred, “and the mother in the door- 
way talking to Edith. See how sad I 
have made the mother’s face” (pride- 
fully) “and how I have made Edith’s 
say, ‘I don’t care!’” Criticisms of each 
picture were made, and received, in a 
friendly spirit. 

After this the story was made to 
yield profitable seat work. Each child 
was given a printed slip telling him 
what to do. One slip said, “Draw a 
log with a little girl sitting on it. 
Make the log brown. Make the little 
girl’s dress blue. Make her shoes and 
stockings black. Make her hat blue.” 
Another said, “Build the bridge over 
the stream with the blocks.” A third 
slip said, “Cut the animals which the 
little girl (Edith) heard say ‘Please.’ ” 


A Grammar School “Little 
Theatre” 
(Continued from page 44) 


down the curtain sometimes, and it 
was small wonder that once, in a 
frenzy of tangled threads, one of the 
dwarfs sailed skyward, that once Snow 
White resolutely, albeit indelicately, 
with great deliberation, raised her 
foot to her mouth—a “sole-kiss” one 
of the wise seventh-graders suggested 
it was. Such things will happen. But 
in the main, the Marionette Club 
staged a highly creditable performance 
—certainly a highly enjoyable enter- 
tainment. The utter absence of self- 
consciousness on the part of marion- 
ettes and the diminutive stage with 
its certain appeal give a marionette 
theatre an attraction that no other 
children’s play can have. That same 
lack of self-consciousness is an added 
advantage when one considers. the 
theatre from the standpoint of develop- 
ing the child’s dramatic instinct. The 
puppeteers and readers thought of ab- 
solutely nothing but the play. The 
audience, for them, was not there. 
The four-foot stage, temporarily, was 
the universe. 

It is hard to estimate objectively all 
that we gained. Certainly, the parti- 
Cipants gained much in dramatics, 
much in reading ability, much in ini- 
tiative. The school welcomed another 
feature of school life calculated to en- 
tertain. The children as a whole were 
benefited in morale. They were proud 
that their school had such a troupe, 
and enjoyed the performances. How- 
ever, the benefit will be increased, for 
next year’s Club is planning to write 
its own play. At this moment the chil- 

ren are discussing the advisability of 
fifteen-inch dolls, and a girl has al- 
realy made one, to see how well it 
will work. Undoubtedly, the interest 
Which these children take in their 
school has been stimulated just as our 
Girl Scout troop and football team 
and orchestra and numerous other ex- 
tra-curricular organizations stimulate 
the interest of their members. If a 
school could not or did not wish to 
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have a Club like ours, to meet after | 
school, a marionette theatre would | 
make a splendid grammar grade proj- 
ect or junior high school English class 
feature. We consider the time our 
children spent on such a theatre pure 
gain. 


Our School Fair 
By Mary Etta Hartley 


We were so successful with our fair 
in obtaining money for some much 
needed articles for the school that we 
wish to pass our plan on to others. 

Besides the usual display of school 
articles, such as drawings, sewing 
cards, leaf charts, nut display, and 
weed seed collections; the home prod- 
ucts, including vegetables, grains, 
fruits, nuts, cakes and candies; and 
the sewing and manual training ar- 
ticles; we planned also a school quilt. 

few weeks in advance we pur- 
chased five yards of unbleached mus- 
lin, fifteen skeins of blue floss (fast 
color) and two yards of tiny blue- 
checked gingham for our quilt. The 
muslin was cut into twenty eighteen- 
inch squares which were ruled off for 
two names in each corner and one in 
the middle. We outlined the names 
of the two teachers and all the pupils 
free, but asked a nickel from each one 
in the neighborhood who desired the 
honor of having his name enrolled. 
We had no trouble in filling the quilt 
with names. When completed the 
squares were joined, and with a border 
of the gingham matching the color 
of the names, made a very attractive 
quilt. This at auction brought seven 
dollars and seventy-five cents. 

Besides this many of the articles 
exhibited and some of the things which 
had been donated for the purpose were 
sold bringing us in a nice little sum. 


The Magic Box 
By Mrs. Edna C. Anderson 


In a covered box keep tiny articles, 
such as a doll, a book, a dish, a ball, 
a broom, a key; in fact, any interest- 
ing toy which will help fix words in 
the minds of young readers—not just 
beginners. Keep the box out of sight 
when not in use for recitation. Write 
one sentence on the board at a time, 
as “I have a doll.”” Ask who can read. 
The child chosen reads silently and 
finds the doll. If the teacher wants 
oral reading the child holds up the doll 
and says, “I have a doll,’ accenting 
the word, “doll,” not all the four 
words, as “I! have! a! doll!” The 
first is oral reading, the latter is word 
naming in staccato fashion. 

Sometimes this manner of naming 
words is caused by the use of the 
pointer. Oh, why do teachers spoil a 
child’s smooth reading by that terri- 
ble pointer? If a little girl found a 
doll on her Christmas tree I cannot 
imagine her juggling words, but I can 
hear her joyfully shout, “I have a 
doll!” 

After the sentence is developed be- 
gin on the paragraph. Teach topic, | 
indenting, capitalization, margin, 
punctuation and spelling at once. Do 
not allow wrong habits to become fix- 
ed, then spend the remainder of the 
year trying to overcome them. If we 
want children to advance we must get 
them to doing things. Help them to 
make lists, outlines, books, charts. 
Reading charts are easy to make. 
They will prove effectual in breaking 
up the reading tone. You may begin 
with sentences about the objects in 
the magic box. Paste suitable colored 
pictures on cards, 18 inches by 24 
inches. Write children’s own sen- 
tences below the pictures. If they 
know the meaning they will close their 
statement with the downward inflection 
and not leave the last word up in the | 
air. They will read as they talk and | 
that will be a real achievement. | 

Their paragraph may be similar to | 
this: | 

| 








My Dou. 
IT have a new doll. It cost 
ten cents. Her name is 
Grace. She has a red dress. 


The magic box may be a source of 
never-ending delight to young pupils. 
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"T saved *2O 


on this dress”. 


“ALL it cost was $9.83 for 314 yards of tub silk 
at $2.89 a yard and 20c worth of thread. I saved 
at least $20, for I couldn’t duplicate it in the 
shops for less than $30. And just think! It is 
only one of six new dresses I’ve made this season, 
It certainly is surprising how many pretty things 
you can have when you pay only for materials.” 

Savings like this are bringing joy to thousands 


of women and girls who have 
learned to make their own 
clothes and hats right at home 
through the Woman’s Institute. 


Some could hardly sew at all fg 


others could do plain sewing, 
but lacked the confidence to at- 
tempt anything really distinctive. 
Today they not only have more 
and prettier clothes than they 
ever had before, but many of 
them are earning big money as 
dressmakers and milliners, 





Dress better—save money—earn $20 to $40 a week 


Mrs. E. A. Sherrill, of Texas, says: “The Institute has brought new happiness into our 
home. My husband is always complimenting me on the things I make.” Mrs, Franklin 


Beecher, of Pennsylvania, is happy because she copied a $135 evening gown for only $22.50. 
Mrs, J. E. Wise says that “just to hear my daughter referred to as the best dressed child 
in town is worth every cent I paid for my course.” A widow writes of making $95 ina. 


few weeks and says the Institute has helped her to keep the family together. A Massa- 
chusetts student made $500 in less than three months! 


Write or mail this Coupon today for Free Booklet 


Tt costs. you nothing to find out all 
about the Woman’s Institute and what 


it can do for you. Just send a letter, 
post-card or the convenient coupon 
printed on the right and you will receive, 


without obligation, a free booklet con- 
taining the full story of this great school 
that is bringing to women and girls all 
over the world the happiness of pretty, 
becoming clothes and hats, savings al- 
most too good to be true, and the joy 
of being independent in a successful 
business. 





t 1 
! WOMAN'S INSTITUTE t 
! Dept. 32-T, Scranton, Penna. 3 
! Without cost or obligation, please send me one of § 
‘ your booklets and tell me how I can learn at home ing 
§ spare time the subject which I have checked below— 

' [] Home Dressmaking [] Millinery ‘ 
1 [-] Professional Dressmaking (_) Cooking ! 
; 1 
1 | - : maneiaahine obebeuieseenntn { 
i] (Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) i 
i] 

I AON eeoscalscicc i cceAcacccivatias censnieeie oe eceemaarene ‘ 
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Dancing on deck—A glimmer of 
moonlight, a dim swish of water. 
Stars, laughter and music. 


TEU 


ROPE 








Tourist Third Cabin 


Tourist Specials—Entire Third Cabin ac- 
commodations on great ships reserved ex- 
clusively for students, teachers, professional 
men and women and tourists. 

Neat, comfortable staterooms. Good table 
and service. Broad decks for games and 
lounging. Commodious, well-appointed 
public rooms. 

Over 25 sailings from New York, Boston 
and Montreal to England, France and 
Belgium, with direct connection for all other 
European countries. Complete choice of 
return dates. 


All-Expense Inclusive Tours 


From New York $215 (up) for 24 
days. From Montreal $330 
for 36 days. 


For booklets and helpful information apply to No. 1 
Broadway, New York; 127 So. State Street, Chicago; 
McGill Bidg., Montreal, our offices elsewhere, or any 
authorized steamship agent. 


WHITE STAR LINE 


ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE: RED STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
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Whenlire 


or Depressed 


the efficiency necessary in your work 
is diminished. Try taking a teaspoon- 
ful of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
in aglass of cold water. 

It is easily and quickly assimilated; 
therefore, itaidsdigestion andeager- 
ness for work returns, 


Its tonic action increases your 
resistance, energy and endurance. 


Horsford's 
Acid Phosphate 


is not a habit-forming medicine. It is just 
a superior nourishing food. V-49 


All Draggists 













a BIG PROFITS Amazingly 
=” Easy taking orders forVal-Style 
Made-to-Measure Ladies’ Hats. 
ABSOLUTELY NO COMPETITION? 
We are the only firm in America 
selling Ladies’ Hats direct to the 
wearer. The first in the field always 


cashes in big. You can be the first 
in your territory. 


EXCLUSIVE TERRITORY--as much es 
you can cover properly. Nosample 
case to lu} around--you take orders 
from Actual Photographs and col- 
lect your fenerous commissions in 
advance. We deliver and collect. 


EARN UP TO $150 WEEKLY easily if 
ou devote all of your time to this 
ascinatipg, business. $25 to $50 a 

week part time. 

Val-Style Hats Absolutely Guaranteed to you 

, and to your eustomers. Write fer full" 

information. 


VAL- STYLE HAT CO. 
| 947 BY/N Eye de ae -1 cee 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
Sun Ventilation 


MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCK 
Will not check, crack 
or pin-hole 
PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIES 
_ Luther O. Draper 
Shade Co, 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 


STEEL PLATE mitation WEDDING 


INVITATIONS or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 with 
two sets of envelopes for $8.50 ; 50 for $5.00; 25 
| for $3.75. Printed in either engraver’s script or 
| text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: 
| 100 for $1.25; 50 for $1.00. Send for free samples. 


Write your copy plainly and mail to us with P.O. order to cover 
cost. Yourorder filled the day rec#ived and sent to you prepaid. 


| F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 


Ms 
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VENEERED BASKET BASES 


PALMER PLY BASE bored for reed 
POSTPAID net each, weaving. Quality 
Rounds Guaranteed. Imme- 


. iate Shipment, 
Zin. 6c 3x6 10c Odd patterns quoted 





, 4in. 8c 4x8 15c upon request. In- 
Y 5 in, 10c 6x10 20c £ addexchange with 
Gin. 12c 8x14 35c gratis. Orders, of 

WPA 8in. 18c 10x16 45c 6 perct., an F 
A i 10 in. 28c 11x18 55c deduct To per cent. 
i F “| 12 in. 836c 12x20 60c Sample sent Gratis. 


G. M. PALMER, 2245 Lumber St., Chicago, Ill. 


Kill The Hair Root 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair from 
rowing again. Easy, painless, harmless. NoScars. Bookletfree. 

Write today, enclosing 3stamps. We teach beauty culture. 

D.J.MAHLER, 156-A MahlerPark, Providence,R.I 
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Practical Ideas from Every- 
where 
(Continued from page 57) 


For example, “Who can read the 
sentence about Little Billy Goat Gruff?” 

The sentence found and read was, 
“Little Billy Goat Gruff went over the 
bridge.” 

“What sentence tells about the mid- 
dle-sized goat?” 

“Middle-sized Billy Goat Gruff went 
on the bridge.” 

“Find the sentence that tells where 
the troll should be.” 

“A big troll lived under the bridge.” 

Many other sentences, such as “The 
bridge said ‘Trip, trip,’” “The goats’ 
home was by a bridge,” and similar 
ones were re-read in this fashion. 

Four days were given to lessons 
planned in connection with the making 
of the poster. 

Outcomes in subject matter were the 
following: word-recognition through 
phrase drills and many associations, 
expressive oral reading through read- 
ing with a definite purpose, language 
ability through discussion of plans, 
composition in art through arrange- 
ment of cut-out pictures in the most 
pleasing way, and handwork in pre- 
paring cut-outs. 

The ethical training derived from 
this work was apparent in the co-op- 
eration through group work to accom- 
plish a common purpose, and in the ap- 
preciation of school life because of 


pleasurable activity. 


Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club 


(Continued from page 64) 


of the child whose parents are too poor 
or shiftless to supply stationery. It 
has also solved the problem of the par- 
ent who says, “What, another tablet? 
Why that’s the second one this week! 
When I was a boy—” and so on. It 





has solved those problems because I 
never have to say, “John, bring a tab- 
et to-morrow.” Those words have 
been displaced by, “If you have no 
paper you will find what you want on 
the hook.”—KaTHRYN G. WOopsIDE, 
New Mexico. 


The Golden Keys 


By Frances Masters Nolan 


Although this suggestion is not orig- 
inal, I pass it on, hoping someone else 
may find it useful in teaching good 
manners. Have the pupils memorize 
the poem “Golden Keys”— 

A bunch of golden keys is mine 

To make each day with gladness 

shine. 

a *-*spaaal that’s the golden 

ey 

That unlocks every door for me. 

When evening comes, ‘Good-night” 


I say, 
And close the door of each glad day. 
When at the table “If you please,” 
I take from off my bunch of keys. 
When friends give anything to me, 
T’ll use my little “Thank you” key. 
“Excuse me,” “Beg your pardon,” 


too, 

If by mistake some harm I do. 

Or if unkindly harm I’ve given 

With “Forgive me” key I'll be for- 

given. 

On a a ring these keys I'll 

ind, 

This is its motto: “Be ye kind.” 

T’ll often use each golden key, 

And so a happy child I’ll be. 

After the poem is memorized have 
each child make six keys of drawing 
paper and color them yellow, or make 
them of yellow construction paper. On 
each key write its name, “Good-morn- 
ing,” “Forgive me,” etc., till the six 
keys are named. Then with a narrow 
strip of paper, make a ring to hold 
pee and write the motto, “Be ye 
kind.’ : 


The true test of civilization is—not 
the census, nor the size of the cities 
nor the crops—no, but the kind of 





man the country turns out.—Emerson. 


- being the school year, September to June inclusive. 
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Renew Now-Pay October 15 


c= 80,000 Normal Instructor-Primary Plans subscriptions ex- 
pire with this number. Possibly yours is one of them. 
The next issue will be that for September, the publication year 


We know you appreciate the great importance of having the mag- 
azine for the full year beginning with September. Very often, 
though, teachers neglect renewing until it is too late to get the 
September number because of the supply being exhausted. The 
best way to avoid having this occur in your case is to renew your 
subscription now—while the matter is fresh in your mind. 


We have made it easy for you to do this through 


Our “Order Now--Pay Later” Plan 


which has become very popular with teachers. Nearly fifty thousand 
availed themselves of this privilege last year. You need not feel that you 
are asking a favor for we invite you to open a credit account with us. 

Our offer to extend credit applies also to The Pathfinder and the vari- 
ous books for teachers which are offered in combination with Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans at special reduced prices. 

Look over the list of books printed below. 

Select all that you will need for use during the next school year. 

Check those desired on the order blank printed at bottom of this page, 
cut it out, mail to us and you will have your magazines and books on 
hand to use when school opens and you need not pay the bill until you get 
your pay in October. No questions asked. No references required. It 
is simply a business matter between you and our company. We have the 
same confidence in teachers that we expect them to have in us. 

We have the General Agency in the Educational field for The Path. 
finder which is recognized as thé best Weekly News Review published. 
Every teacher should have it. Be sure to include it with your order. 


Special Prices for These Books In Combination With 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 


THE PATHFINDER (See description on page 94) _.....--$1,00 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only 75 cents additional, or $2.75. 





INSTRUCTOR PICTURE STUDIES (See description on page 14)-.......... 1.50 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only $1.20 additional, or $3.20. 
FOUR HUNDRED GAMES (See description on page 92) _---_..._.-.------------------- 1.50 


Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only $1.20 additional, or $3.20. 


PEDAGOGICAL PEP (See description on page 18) 1.50 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only $1.20 additional, or $3.20. 





Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for. only $1.20 additional, or $3.20. 
EVERY DAY PLANS (See description on page 18) 1.50 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only $1.20 additional, or $3.20. 
SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK (See description on page 18) 

Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only $1.40 additional, 
THE YEAR’S ENTERTAINMENTS (See description on page 18)-___. 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only $1.20 additional, or $3.20. 


HOW I DID IT (See description on page 18) __. : 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only 80 cents additional, or $2.80. 


PRACTICAL SELECTIONS (See description on page 18)... 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only 80 cents additional, or $2.80. 
POEMS TEACHERS ASK FOR, BOOK I (See description on page 80) 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only 80 cents additional, or $2.80. 
POEMS TEACHERS ASK FOR, BOOK II (See description on page 80). : 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only 80 cents additional, or $2.80. 
INSTRUCTOR POSTER PATTERNS, BOOK I (See description on page 18) .60 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only 60 cents additional, or $2.50. 
INSTRUCTOR POSTER PATTERNS, BOOK II (See description on page 18) .60 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only 50 cents additional, or $2.50. 
INSTRUCTOR JOINTED TOYS, BOOK I (See description on page 18) 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only 60 cents additional, or $2.50. 
INSTRUCTOR JOINTED TOYS, BOOK II (See description on page 18)... .60 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only 50 cents additional, or $2.50. 
LITTLE CITIZENS AND THEIR FLAGS (See description on page 18)... .60 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only 50 cents additional, or $2.50. 
A blank for your convenience in ordering is provided below. Fill it out and 
send it to us today—before you forget it. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY (orri:27.%%¢°) 
Dansville, N.Y.—Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn.—San Francisco, Calif. 


A A A A 


Use This Order Blank—Remit October 15th If More Convenient 


F. A. Owen Publishing es Nashville, Tenn., San Francisco, Calif. 

(Mail to Nearest Office) { Dansville, N. Y., Des Moines, Iowa. Date...........s0.00+-0+..1925, 

Gentlemen—Kindly enter my subscription to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for one 
year, beginning with the September number. (Price $2.00.) 

Also send me the books checked below in combination with Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans at the additional prices indicated. [Place a cross (X) in square opposite each book desired. | 
(0 The Pathfinder, 75 cents additional [] How I Did It, 80 cents additional 
(] Instructor Picture Studies, $1. dditional {| Practical Selections, 80 cents additional — 
(J Four Hundred Games, $1.20 additional [] Poems Teachers Ask For, Bk. I, 80 cts. addit. 
[] Pedagogical Pep, $1.20 additional L] Poems Teachers Ask For, Bk, 11, 80 cts. addit. 
{} The Annual of Normal Instructor-Primary [] Poster Patterns, Book 1, 50 cents additional 

Plans, $1.20 additional (J Poster Patterns, Book ti, 50 cents additional 
(J Every Day Plans, $1.20 additional (] Jointed Toys, Book 1, 50 cents additional 
[J Seeley’s Question Book, $1.40 additional [] Jointed Toys, Book I, 50 cents additional 
(J The Year’s Entertainments, $1.20 additional [] Little Citizens, 60 cents additional 





or $3.40. 





1.00 


1.00 





The total amount of the above order is $ 








which 1 CO I am enclosing herewith, [Place a cross (X) in one of the squares t0 
indi ayment. 
CI agree to pay not later than Oct. 15, 1925. indicate your preference as to paymen 
I woth cache oe h uot See cpsbec muses een bes Suaus secmus bee peiaae ine sesiektmupuncneanctsuesonpeseee 
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Mackinac Island, the land of rest and 

beauty, is calling to every vacationist. It 

is a summerland of charm and freshness. 

Plan row to take your vacation via the 
. & C. Waterway. 


BETWEEN DETROIT and BUFFALO 
—2 new mammoth liners, “Greater Detroit” 
and “Greater Buffalo,” largest liners of their 
type in the world, Lv. Detroit 5:30 p. m. and 
Buflalo 6 p. m. daily, Eastern time. Low 
rates—$6 one way, $11.50 round trip. 
BETWEEN DETROIT and CLEVE- 
LAND—the giant liners “City of Detroit 
I” and “City of Cleveland III” Lv. Detroit 
and Cleveland daily 11:30 p. m. Eastern time. 
Fare — $3.60 one way, $6.50 round trip. 
Daylight trips during July and August, Tues., 
Thurs., Sat. Lv. 10:30 a. m. time. 
BETWEEN DETROIT, MACKINAC 
ISLAND, ST. IGNACE, and CHICAGO 
—From June 25th to Sept. 7th liners Lv. 
Detroit Tues., Thurs. and Sat. 1:30 p. m. 

tern time. Lv. Chicago Mon., Thurs. 
and Sat. 12:30 noon, Central time. 


Round Trip Fares including 
Lower Berths and Meals 


1 person| 2 persons| 3 persons} 
Detroit to Mackinac Is.| $33.25*_| $ 64.50 
Detroit to Chicago 68.50** | 133.00 
ChicagotoMackinacIs.| 35.25* 68.50 

* Upper berths $2less, **Upper berths $4 less. 
For reservationsmakeapplication toR.G. , 
Gen. Pass, % Detroit, Mich, Parroontee fal 
Tickets accepted on all divisions except Chicago and 
Mackinac Island, Autos carried. Wireless ‘aboarc 
all liners, May we send you a beautiful {illustrated’ 
pamphlet upon receipt of 8 cents? 


Schedules subject to change without notice. 


Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Co. 


A. A. Schantz, Pres. and Gen. Mgr 
J. Ts McMillan, Vice-Pres. ‘ 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Indianapolis 
(Continued from page 21) 


banks of Fall Creek and White River, 
and connect the hundreds of acres of 
parks scattered throughout the city. 
Magnificent trees, replanted after the 
ruthless cutting of the forest, arch 
over these driveways, making Indiana- 
polis a forest city. 

Close to the Circle on the south, are 
stores and shops second to none in this 
section of the country outside of Chi- 
cago; two squares east is the County 
Court house, and two squares west, 
the State Capitol Building, an inter- 
esting though typical State House. 
North one block on Meridian Avenue 
—automobile row—is the Federal 
Building, one of the most beautiful 
government buildings in the United 
States; and just north of this, Univer- 
sity Square; and two blocks east, the 
City Hall. The Public Library, which 
is said to be one of the finest examples 
of Greek architecture in the country, 
is also in the heart of the city. 

Following the boulevard system 
farther away from the Circle, we pass 
notable institutions: Butler Coliege, 
the John Herron Art Institute, the 
State School for the Deaf, and the 
State School for the Blind. We pass 
the monument, at the intersection of 
East Washington Street and South- 
eastern Avenue, which marks the junc- 
tion of the two historic roads, the Na- 
tional and the Michigan, over which 
the two great streams of pioneers came 
into or passed through Indiana. North- 
east of the city is Fort Benjamin Har- 
rison, one of the largest of the army’s 
government posts. 

One would not want to leave In- 
dianapolis without visiting the home 
of James Whitcomb Riley on Locker- 
bie Street. Riley’s poem which has 
familiarized his home to many people 
brings to thought a quiet street far 
away “from the clangor and din of the 
heart of the town,” but when one sees 
it to-day one cannot help but realize 
how rapidly Indianapolis has grown 
and how close Lockerbie Street now 
is to the busy life of the city. 

James Whitcomb Riley’s name heads 
the long list of men who have brought 
fame to Indianapolis through their 
literary achievements. Some of the 
best known of these writers are Booth 
Tarkington, Meredith Nicholson, and 
George Ade. Among other prominent 
citizens of Indianapolis there are, or 
have been, numbered Benjamin Harri- 
son, Charles W. Fairbanks, Thomas R. 
Marshall, and Albert J. Beveridge. 

Indianapolis provides excellent edu- 
cational opportunities for its citizens. 
Its schools and colleges have acquired 
well-earned fame through the public 
recognition that has come to many of 
its graduates. 

Some of the thoroughfares, heading 
northwestward eight miles from Monu- 
ment Place, find their goal in the world- 
famous Motor Speedway. If you were 
to be anywhere within a radius of one 
hundred miles of Indianapolis upon 
the day and night of May 29, you 
would hear the ceaseless roar of motor 
cars hurrying to get a place in line 
before the gates of the Motor Speed- 
way. At dawn on May 30 you would’ 
see that all the avenues leading to the 
Speedway were packed for miles with 
cars waiting for the opening of those 
gates. This two and one-half mile 
brick oval, built at a cost of $500,000, 
makes Indianapolis at this time of each 
year the hub of the United States to 
automobile race fans. 

To the foresight of its early citizens 
Indianapolis owes not only its beauty, 
but its greatness as a business center; 
for, aside from its central location, the 
city has no natural advantages. The 
enterprise of those early citizens at- 
tracted railway builders as early as 
1847; and to-day almost a score of 
railways radiate from the city. More- 
over it is probably the greatest inter- 
urban electric railway center in the 
world, a network of these lines finding 
their way into Indianapolis from sur- 
rounding cities near and far. It is 
estimated that 20,000 people enter and 
leave Indianapolis each day by way 
of the interurban lines. The union 
interurban terminal station is one of 
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the largest and finest of its kind in the 
country. 

“Indianapolis is just an overgrown 
town,” a frequent visitor remarked. 
“It is almost what you may call a Sat- 
urday town. It has its Saturday 
crowds; it has its market place with 
its stalls where the farmers bring in 
and sell their produce three times a 
week.” 

“Indianapolis is decidedly a city!” 
another visitor declared. “It has the 
atmosphere, the habits and customs, 
the business houses, and the business 
‘go’ of one.” 

Which is right? Both, undoubted- 
ly, and due to the aforementioned en- 
terprise. For, situated in the center 
of a rich agricultural country, why 
should not Indianapolis be a farmers’ 
town, since it provides them with in- 
terurban transportation or paved road? 
It aims to be a farmers’ town. And, 
situated in this district where raw 
materials and coal are available for 
such industries as iron foundries, flour 
mills, furniture factories, a meat pack- 
ing industry with stock yards that 
cover 100 acres, and automobile man- 
ufacturing, and, having far-sightedly 
made the most of these opportunities, 
why should not Indianapolis have ac- 


quired the air of a metropolis? Quick 
to follow successful industry with 
transportation, recreational oppor- 


tunities, and educational institutions, 
it has in so doing attracted outsiders. 
It has gained, in addition to industrial 
fame, a well-earned reputation as a 
seat of literary activity. In fact, In- 
dianapolis truly represents the spirit 
of the Hoosier state. 


A Lower-Grade Project— 
Dolly’s Hammock 
(Continued from page 45) 


the sides are fringed there is no ob- 
jection to numerous ends. 

When the weaving is completed cut 
a long thread for the darning needle; 
tie it to the first warp thread at up- 
per right corner close to the weaving; 
pass to the next warp thread at left; 
run needle under it; throw thread over 
needle; pull needle through. It is 
really the same as a buttonhole stitch. 
Continue until there is a stitch on each 
warp thread across the top; continue 
on left side close to weaving, but pick 
up four threads instead of one for each 
stitch. 

“Knot” or fasten the bottom, then 
the right side. Trim the fringe even. 
Remove the hammock from the loom by 
cutting the threads that tie the rings 
together. 

Sometimes there are boys in the room 
who are able to make wooden frames 
to support the hammock. It may be 
hung in the corner of a doll house. 


A Recreation Program 
(Continued from page 36) 


The amount taken in at any one of 
these programs was never great. It 
usually ranged from $8.00 to $15.00. 
This money was placed in the bank to 
the account of the “Public School 
Fund.” No money was paid out of this 
fund except on motion in a teachers’ 
meeting, as in any other governing 
body. The vote never happened to be 
other than unanimous. 

The money served a great variety of 
uses. First and foremost it was used 
for purchasing such _ playground 
equipment as was necessary. This in- 
cluded baseballs and bats enough to go 
around, rope for the swings, a volley 
ball, ete. With it also we purchased 
a fountain pen to be used as a prize 
in stimulating the study of spelling in 
seventh and eighth grades. With it 
we paid the expenses of a group of 
students who represented the high 
school in a state music contest at Mad- 
ison. In short, it was used for any- 
thing the teachers thought would en- 
rich the life of the pupils and for which 
provision had not been made by the 
board of education. It was found to 
be extremely handy to have a reserve 
fund upon which to draw when the oc- 
casion demanded. 

















The Vacation 
Trip Supreme 


Low Round Trip Fare Between 

New York and California— 

$335—West via Panama—East 
via any direct rail route 


For complete change, which is the 
finest vacation, take this combi- 
nation rail and water trip of rare 
interest. 

You have the 18-day cruise 
from New York to California by 
way of the Panama Canal. 

There’s a stop at Havana for a 
tour of the city. Here is gaiety and 
color—the atmosphere of Spain. 

Then Colon brings you to the 
amazing Panama Canal which is 
an experience in itself. Here is a 
gigantic engineering feat which 
has changed the world’s history. 

Balboa follows and then Los 
Angeles and San Francisco. 


Days at Sea 


There are priceless days at sea 
—fresh breezes, utter relaxation 
and rest. There are charmed 
nights that are unforgettable. 

It’s a vacation trip of play, and 
yet there is so much of real in- 
terest and value that it is much 
more than a mere rest. 

Play in California’s mountains, 
on her beaches. See the orange 
groves, old missions. Motor over 
her smooth, endless boulevards. 

Then when you desire, return 
to your starting point over any 
direct rail route. Or, of course, if 
you live in the West, you simply 
reverse the itinerary, going first 
by rail to New York, and then 
west by water. 


Bargain Fares 


From May 14 to October 31, 
1925, you may take this finest cf 
trips at the remarkably low round 
trip fare of $335. This includes 
your berthand meals aboard ship. 

Go this summer. And goaboard 
one of the magnificent President 
Liners—-the newest and finest in 
the California service. You have a 
large, airy outside room. Sleep in 
a bed, not a berth. 

For full information, com- 
municate with any ticket or 
tourist agent or with 


SLBAMSENN? LUNE 
1112 West Adena St, Chicago.” 


177 State St., Boston 
101 Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia 


Hugh Mackenzie, G. P. A. 
311 California Street, Department M 806 
San Francisco, California 
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Lou O' Hargan, Binchonfon, N. Y., one of our 
representatives, says: “All 7% 

only to apply himself industriously and enthu- 
siastically to receive a big compensation finan- 
cially. It really gives teachers a chance to 
double their school salaries, and get a great 
deal of pleasure from the work. 


in ali’ one necd 


Suggestions for Grammar 
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your application without delay. 


We desire to fill these positions with 
people of unusual ability and utmost 
Tefinement, because the work calls for 
that type of person. Each one of the 10 
will be appointed an exclusive repre- 
sentative, and will be given an excep- 
tional proposition bound to producea 


Those chosen will receive every advan- 
tage; guaranteed income fromthedaythey 
start to work, and all railroad fare paid. 
Ambition, plus the careful Weedon train- 


—and 


Each of these positions carries with it 
an opportunity to travel. This feature, 


We invite inquiries from reponsible 
teachers. Upon receipt of your inquiry 
we will send you a “High Way to Suc- 
cess”, descriptive of the kind of work, 
the position, and the Company; and'a 
personal letter, telling you whether or 
not you can fitinto one of these open- 
ings. Remember, we have been in busi- 
ness over 20 years, and will place those 


7016 EUCLID AVE., 





28 TeachersHave 


Been Lucky 


—Only 10 More Can be! 


The Things You Want WE NEED only 10 more teachers 


to fill our quota of 38 unusual op- 


portunities for added ncome this summer—these positions being available 
due to better business conditions. So far we have chosen 28 for this high 
type of position that is very agreeable and highly remunerative. With 
but 10 such excellent positions now available, we urge that you send in 


$500.00 for Your Summer Vacation 


good income. In past summers some 
of our special representatives have aver- 
aged $1000.00, a number earned over 
$600.00, and a great many $500.00 or more. 
This is at the rate of $3000.00 a year or 
better for those who qualify for positions 
in our permanent organization. 


Every Advantage to Those Chosen 


ing and constant help, will start those ac- 
cepted on an exceptional business career 
along school lines. Agreeable associates, 
of course, and of the highest type. 


Travel 


although secondary, should carry weight 
when you consider this summer's plans. 


Inquiries Invited from Responsible Individuals 


accepted in positions that not only offer 
achance to exchange a summer of lei- 
sure for one of income and travel but 
which also may lead to a permanent con- 
nection. Please state your age, educa- 
tion and qualifications in reply. With 
only 10 positions of this type re- 
maining, we suggest an immediate in- 
quiry. Address S. L. Weedon, President. 


THE S. L. WEEDON COMPANY 


DEPT. 


1-E., CLEVELAND, OHIO 




















J. S. PERRY, Dept. A-26, 





Travel Now or This Summer 


An old established firm has a position open to a teacher who is available immedi- 
ately; also one for Summer vacation. Work along line of education and travel. 
Salary from start. Affords income of at least $200 monthly. 
previous experience required, Write for particulars. 


913 GARLAND BUILDING, CHICAGO 


Must be over 28. 


qo 


. 











TEACHER AGENTS WANTE 


sell during your vacation, before doing so, we want you to write to us. 
h SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


of books and 250 other books and Bibles through 


taking orders wherever you go during your vacation, 


The F. W. MEAD PUBLISHING. CO., 


No matter if you 
have made other 
arrangements to 
We are selling ten different sets 
Our books are the best, 
your profits larger. We allow credit and doeverything to make you successful. Our books are the FASTEST 
AND EASIEST sellers published. We also want teachers to sell our fine PORTABLE TALKING 
MACHINE. Write for particulars how you can get one free. You can make from $100.00 to $2000 on this 
Write tous now. RIGHT NOW. 


Middletown, N. Y. 


32. Is it proper to mend a flag. (Yes.) 














TEA ROOM MANAGERS IN BIG DEMAND 


Hundreds of the new tea rooms, cafeterias, lunch 
rooms, motor inns, now opening every week are 
crying § for trained’ managers, Shortage acute, 
eceive daily calls for managers, assistant 
maaaas ers, stewards,etc.—both men and wome- 
en. Big salaries pa aid to trained * peamaeiiies 
EARN $5,000 THIS YEA 
Fortunes are being made in this big 4 industry 
fascinating, refined, profitable—whether you open 
a tea room of your own or manage one already go- 
ing. Youcan qualify i in a few short weeks with the 
Lewis System of Spare-Time Trz hning.— and we put 
he ui in, touc h with big opportunities. for Free 
Sook, ‘* POURING TEA FOR PROFIT, FAViitetodag, 


Lewis Tea Room Institute, Dept. S-1001, Washington, 0.€, 





ARN MONEY 


AT HOME 


you can earn $1 to $2 an hour in your spare 
No canvass- 


time writing show cards. 


ing or soliciting, Weinstruct you by our new 
simple Directograph System, supply you with 
work and pay you cash each week. Write 
today for full particulars and free booklet. 
WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED 
Authorized Capital $1,250 
121 Colborne Building, Toronto, Can. 


. 














Easy, fascinating, spare-time work coloring and selling 
our greeting cards and folders, 1925 Birthday and 
Everyday line ready,, Exclusive designs. Write NOW 


for illustrated book, ‘Pleasant Pages’’. Gives fullin- 
structions how to color, how tosell. ty nd $1.00 for Trial Box 
containing ortment™ sample cards, instruction book, bh 
and colors, “Bells f for $3 to $4 when colored. 


Little Art Shop, 430 Louisiana Ave., Washington, D.C, 
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NEW WRITERS WANTED 





Articles, stories, poems, scenarios, etc. $13,500 
just paid to = or writer. Entirely new rit (No 
Bunk) NOT ORRESPONDENCE OURSE. 
Moving picture Diese and publishers crying for 
new original material YOU CAN DO IT. We buy 
manuscripts for books and_ magazines. Send self ad- 


dressed envelope for list of 100 subjects. California 
Studios, P. ©. Box 697, Los Angeles, California. 


toactas exclusive representatives taking orders for 
beautiful low-priced house, porch and street dresses. 
I deliver, collect and pay you every Saturday. Av- 
erage person without experience makes $50 to $60 a 
week, CAROL LEE, 1115 Gateway Station, Kansas City, Mo. 





Grades 


A FxiaG Day TEst 
(Continued from page 61) 


(Suspended vertically, with the 
union to the north in an east-and- 
west street, or to the east in a 
north-and-south street.) 


On a speaker’s platform where 
should the flag be? (If hung flat, 
above and behind the speaker; if 
on a staff, at the speaker’s right, 
i. e., the audience’s left.) 

In unveiling a statue or monument, 
what should be done with the flag? 
(It should be carried aloft for 
the rest of the ceremony.) 


How is a flag brought to the half- 
staff position? (It is first hoisted 
to the peak and then lowered to 
the half-staff position.) 

How is it lowered from the half- 
staff position? (It is first raised 
again to the peak.) 

What is the position of the flag on 
Memorial Day, and why? (It is 
displayed at half staff from sun- 
rise until noon, and at full staff 
from noon until sunset. Reason: 
The flag is at half staff in honor 
of those who have died in the ser- 
vice of their country; it is raised 
to full staff as the emblem of a 
living nation.) 

How should the flag be placed on 
a casket? (The union at the 
head and over the left shoulder.) 
What should be done with the flag 
at the graveside? (It should be 
removed as the casket is lowered.) 
How should a flag-covered casket 
be carried? (Foot first.) 

In the auditorium or nave of a 
church how and where should the 
United States flag be displayed? 
(From a staff at the right of the 
congregation as they face the 
clergyman.) 

In the chancel or choir of a church, 
what is the position of the United 
States flag? (At the clergyman’s 
right as he faces the congregation.) 


Courtesy 


When the flag of the United States 
is passing, what is required of the 
spectator, if a man? (He should 
halt if walking, arise if sitting, 
and, if wearing a hat, should re- 
move it with his right hand.) 

On such occasions where is the 
headdress held? (Opposite the 
left shoulder.) 

If the spectator is a woman, what 
is expected of her as the flag passes 
by? (She should stand at atten- 
tion, with right hand over heart.) 
Is it proper to fly a torn or frayed 
flag? (No.) 


What should be done with a worn- 
out flag? (It should be destroyed 
by burning, privately.) 

In handling the flag, what partic- 
ular care should be taken? (That 
it does not touch the ground.) 

Is it lawful to use the flag on an 
advertisement? (No.) 

Is it proper to use the flag as part 
of a costume? (No.) 

May the flag be embroidered on 
pillow covers, etc.? (No.) 

Should any emblem or lettering be 
placed on the flag? (No.) 

Is it permissible to drape or fes- 
toon a flag? (No.) 

What material may be draped or 
festooned for patriotic decorations? 
(Bunting.) 

How should bunting be hung? 
(With the blue above, the white in 
the middle, and the red below; or, 
with the blue at the observer's 
left, the white in the middle, and 
the red at the right.) 


Miscellaneous 


When the national anthem is 
played, how should civilians show 
respect? (Observe the rules given 
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SUMMER AGENTS WANTED 
To Sell Good Maps and Globes. 


We want an active clean-cut young man 
of good character to demonstrate and sell 
our high-grade maps, charts and globes to 
schools. 


Opportunity to build up a fine, clean 
usiness. Our men are earning from 
$2,000.00 to $10,000.00 yearly, depend. 
ing on ability and application. Straight 
commission and bonus, 


Weekly payments. Applicant must own 
car. We help you close prospects. Some 
openings also for permanent work. Write 
us about yourself, ee references, 
and when you can begin work. 


























Address Sales Department 
DENOYER--GEPPERT COMPANY 
Scientific School Map Makers 
5235-57 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 

















A PERFECT LOOKING NOSE 
Can Easily be Yours 


Trados Model No. 25 


corrects now all illshaped 
noses quickly, painlessly, per- 
manently, and comfortably 
at home. It is the only ad- 
justable,safe and guaranteed 
patent device that will ac- 
tually give you a perfect 
looking nose. Over 87, 
satisfied users. For 
recommended by phys S. 
16 years of experience i 
manufacturing Nose pelle 
is at your service. 
Model 25 jr. for children, 
Write for testimonials and free 
booklet, which tells you how to obtain a perfect looking nose. 
M. TRILETY, SPECIALIST 
Binghamton, N. Y. 










Dept. 2417 








in 58, 59, and 60.) 





“SAVE-A-THIRD” EXQUISITE SILKS 


RETAJLEDat WHOLESALE prices, WONDERFUL in TEXTURE, 
EX We de Neerstor poe PRINT. SOLD DIRECT to YOU, ek 
ing IDDLEMAN’S PROFIT, Mrs. LATROBE, of N. Y. st. 
**You rellke are al in quality and price.’’ Mrs DREW of 
t. states, **! am more than delighted with your silks.’ 
Lingerie ubing - © 90cyard tei 1.50&2.00 Yard 
Tubing for Stouts - 1. 00 as All Silk Satin - - 2.00 sy 
English Broaduicth: - $0c . punted c Srepes - - 2. 90 * 
Pongee for Lingerie 1.00 ‘* | Satin Stripe Crepe 2.00 ‘* 
Radium for Lingerie 1.50 ‘° Silk and Wool Crepe 2. 00 i 
Striped Tub S: Silk - - 4.35 ° Canton Crepe - - 2.25 
‘affetas 0 ** | Satin Canton, Flat Crepe 
Crepe deChine 1,50&2.00 ‘* | Moireand Faille - 2.50 
Grradtoth all sill Sion, We will forward return mail. 
Write for samples. : 
STU F WEARING, GUARANTEED, SILK STOCKINGS 
FORLADIES. Full Fashioned, vevad colors - $1.25 pair. 
MISS NEW ple ARFS inted Cr repe de Chine, Silk 
Fringe 65 in. lop $2.50 each 
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iow TO 


IS einen THEM 


A simple, safe 
home _treatment— 
16 years success in 
my practice. Moles 
(also BIG growths) dry up and drop off 
Write for free Booklet giving full particulars. 
WM. DAVIS, M. D., 1242 Grove Ave., Woodbridge, N. J 


aM 


Finest Biepete bails 44 styles 
colors and sizes, Factory to Rider prices. AW) 
FREE delive: express prepaid on 30 } 
Days i al. Cash or eas: 


amps, wheels end Ges a 
To at half usual prices. Send no 


money. Write 2 today f or bi 10g, wo 
gpecial Factory Bigy ee eee ee zm $24.00 cp: : 
COMPANY easy 
G-28 CHICAGO 


WHY NO spend Spring, Sum-@ b 
mer and Fall gath-§ 
ering butterflies, insects? Ibuy bundreds of % 
kinds for collections. Some worth $1 to $7 each. 
Simple outdoor work with my peel pic- 
porns: Prius gist. Seng 10 carta Boe cane) 
rm, justra rospectus ore se -* 
butterflies. MR. SINCLAIR, Dept. 121, ‘ 
Box 1424, San Diego, Ca 




























Earn $18 Sogn 8% a week 
Mit 


or canvassin: 


GET P A FOR YOUR oR TH 
Copyright book by Editor 
to Write for Pay”. FREE. 
Write Now. Noobligation. 


Press Syndicate, 962-A, Times Bldg., St.Louis, Mo. Mo. 
20 PROFIT DAILY sie. 











1 miples 25C- 
ieokaoee 8c to beens. Rte EC ot ALT TY CO. 
Dept. 127 661 Broadway. — 
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hbk 
A SUMMER 
PROPOSITION 


to teachers 


Exchange Your Leisure 
This Vacation for a Prof- 
itable Summer of Travel 


Unusual Advantage with 
Agreeable Associates 


OMEN teachers wanted to 

travel during the summer 
vacation. Definite Income to 
start, with all railroad fare. paid. 
Interesting work along school 
lines offering splendid chance to 
travel; business training and 
good income assured. Those who 
can start earliest and work longest 
given preference. Pleasant sum- 
mer territory open. Several 
teachers last summer averaged 
$500 for their summer vacation. 
This may lead to a successful per- 
manent business career for you. 
Give full particulars concerning 
age, education and time you can 
start work, in first letter. 


Address The S. L. Weedon Co. 
Dept. 1, 7016 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





























An unusual opportunity for 
teachers to make a good summer 
income in a dignified way, and 
build up a pleasant profitable 
business of their own, which can 
be continued on a part time basis 
during the school year. 
Crosby Undergarments are full 
fashioned and finely finished, 
made of the FINEST Batiste, 
Voile, Crepe de Chine and other 
materials—a_ complete line of 
women’s and children’s under- 
wear, which sells on sight. Re- 
orders prove superior quality of 
these garments, 
Various territories still open for 
representatives to sell this un- 
usualline of underwear direct 
from MAKER TO WEARER 
at GREAT SAVINGS, 


CROSBY UNDERWEAR CO., 
Dept, T, 

302 Fifth Ave., 

New York City. 













AGENTS—$11.80 Daily In Advance 


(send for sworn proof) Introducing New Insured Hosiery. 
47 styles, 35 colors, guaranteed seven months, New line 
now ready. No capital or experience required. You simply 
take orders, we deliver and collect (or you can deliver, 
suit yourself), Credit given. PAY YOU DAILY, monthly 
bonus besides. We furnish samples. Spare time will do. 


MACOCHEE TEXTILE CO., Station 2816, Cincinnati, Ohio 


VACATION PROFITS FOR YOU! 


REALLY UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY IF YOU 
WRITE PROMPTLY. ALL OR PART TIME. 
HOUSEHOLD UTILITIES COMPANY, 
27 Pickering Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Agents $1. Retail $3. Your Profit $2 


Wonderful, Pocket Adding Machine with Magic 
Writing Pad. Particulars Free. 
TYPEWRITER SUPPLY, 909 Hersh Bldg., Pittsburgh,Pa. 


EARN $25 WEEKLY 


Spare time, writing for newspapers, magazines. 
Experience unnecessary. Copyright book free. 
962-8, PRESS SYNDICATE, St. Louis, Mo. 























4 sellin ‘oods 
Large Flavoring Extract House %<!!ins,, 200s 
wants teachers everywhere, men and women to act as 
county sales s during - Most attractive 
Proposition to rightones. Write at once. 


CRAIG BROTHERS, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


AT ONCE 5 Ladies to travel, 


demonstrate and sell dealers for well known toilet goods 
Manufacturer, $25-$50 per week. R.R.fare paid. Can 
also use 2 local sales representatives. Experience unneces- 


sary. Dept. D, Goodrich Drug Co., Omaha, Neb. 














MAKE $19 per 100, stamping names on Keychecks. Send 
25c for sample andinst. Keetag Co., Cohoes, N.Y. 
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73. Is applause proper at the conclu- 
sion of the. national anthem? 
(No.) 

74, What are the words of the salute 
to the flag? (“I pledge allegiance 
to the Flag of the United States 
of America, and to the Republic for 
which it stands; one nation, indi- 
visible, with Liberty and Justice 
for all.) 
How should this salute be render- 
ed? (Right hand lifted, palm 
downward, to a line with forehead 
and close to it. At the words “to 
the Flag” the right hand is ex- 
tended gracefully, turning palm 
upward, towards the flag. At the 
end of the salute, it is dropped 
promptly to the side.) 
_Note: In large degree, the ques- 
tions and answers given above are 
based upon “The Flaz: How to Dis- 
play It, How to Respect It,” published 
by the American Legion, Department 
of New York. The American Legion 
throughout the United States has been 
active in promoting Americanism in 
cooperation with the schools. 
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Creative Primary Language 
Work 


(Continued from page 26) 


have been stirred to an interest in an- 
ticipating their summertime fun, they 
are likely to bubble out with some joy- 
ous expression, such as: 


I love the dancing brooklet. 

It’s fun to ride on the merry-go-round. 

We had the jolliest picnic. 

I saw a frisky little squirrel. 

We chased along the sandy beach. 
When any such rhythmic line comes, 

and there are thousands of them, it is 

a suggestive lead into a verse or even 

a couplet, expressive of the joy of the 

children in their out-of door fun. With 

further guidance the pupil can’ be led 

to create such little poems as: 

“T love the dancing brooklet, 

It sings to me all day; 

On it I float my little boats, 

In it the fishes play.” 


“It’s fun to ride on the merry-go-round, 
The merry-go-round, the merry-go-round; 
It’s fun to ride on the merry-go-round 
On a sunny summer morning.” 


“We had the jolliest picnic, 

Out in the shady park, 

And then we played upon the green 
Till it was nearly dark.” 

There are untold opportunities for 
this joy-bringing type of language ex- 
pression. It is a source of never-fail- 
ing delight to the little folk to join 
with the teacher in verse making. 
They thrill when they discover their 
own powers in writing poems, and their 
joy reaches the highest when they are 
led to set some of their little lyrics 
to music of their own creating. 

38. Plays and Pageants—The next 
natural step is to work out the little 
poems and stories in the form of a 
play or a pageant suggestive of the 
spirit of the holiday or season to be 
celebrated. Some simple little plot, 
developed under the suggestive guid- 
ance of the teacher, is necessary to 
hold the creative expression towards a 
common end. The following little plans 
will prove helpful: 

A Woodland Play. The pupils here 
may be led to express their apprecia- 
tion of the various trees that give them 
food, shade, shelter, jolly fun, and 
many other good things. After lead- 
ing the class to talk about the various 
trees they know best, let them tell why 
they like this or that particular tree. 
Give the old Greek myth of the dryads, 
who were supposed to be the spirits 
of the trees. Let them try to create 
a song of the trees, using perhaps the 
suggestion that the wind through the 
trees is the song of the dryads. The 
dryads may then be called together by 
Pan, and each one representing the 
spirit of one particular tree, may tell 
of the good that she is doing for the 
boys and girls. The little play may be 
in either verse or prose, or in both. 

A Park Play. For the children in 
the city it may be easier to get a free 
expression related to their fun in the 





parks. Here the project may be 








See Mount Robson- 
Monarch of the 
Canadian Rockies 
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SHEER rise of two miles from valley to snow-capped 
peak — Mount Robson is a revelation of mountain 
magnificence. Splendid views of this highest peak of 
the Canadian Rockies are obtainable while making the 
Triangle Tour. 


Come to Jasper National Park, with its 4,400 square 
miles embracing more mountain peaks than any similar 
area. Here you may climb {with Swiss guide if you like}, 
ride, swim, motor or golf. Jasper Park Lodge provides 
luxurious accommodations. {Rates $6.00 up, American 
Plan. Open May 15th to Sept. 30th.} 

Here starts the famous Triangle Tour of British Columbia, by rail 
down the valley of the Mystic Skeena to Prince Rupert, thence by 
steamer through scenic seas to Vancouver and back to Jasper by rail 
along roaring gorges. 


New Alaska Service 


You may board a palatial “‘Canadian National” steamer at Vancouver 
and voyage in luxurious comfort to Alaska. Returning, disembark at 
Prince Rupert or Vancouver, as you prefer, and proceed by rail to Jasper 
National Park, traveling in the midst of majestic mountain beauty. Write 
to nearest office for tourist fares, resort rates and illustrated booklets. 


Offices 


Detroit 
1259 Griswold St. 








Portland, Ore. 
122 Third St. 


Boston New York 
833 Washington St. 1270 B'way, cor. 
33rd St. 


(/ANADIAN 








Buffalo Duluth St. Louis 
NG 11 So. Division St. 430 W. Supertor St. Philadelphia 806 Merchants 
ATIO Chicago Kansas City Franklin Trust Bldg. Laclede Bldg. 
———— 108 W. Adams St. 3834-336 Ratlway Exchange 1600 Chestnut St. St. Paul 
Cincinnati Bldg. Pittsburgh 828 Jackson St. 
Al LWAYS 406 Traction Butlding Los Angeles 606 Park Bldg. San Francisco 
ee Cleveland 603 So. Spring St. Portland, Me. 689 Market St. 
948 Unton Trust Minneapolis Grand Trunk Ratlway Seattle 
Butlding 618 Second Ave. South Sta. 902 Second Atc. 
THE * LARGEST * RAILWAY *° SYSTEM *° IN * AMERICA 














REALIZE YOUR AMBITION 


Every Teacher Has Dreamed of a Summer Spent in Travel 


A few are now offered that opportunity in a dignified work which puts a premium 
on teaching experience. A nationally known firm, established thirty-three years, 
will have several summer positions open identical with positions which are now 
paying former teachers from 


$200 TO $350 A MONTH 


Several interesting itineraries available north, west, and south, Liberal provision 
for expenses. Work during summer may lead to splendid permanent position. 
Applicants must be of good character and over 27 years of age. All inquiries con- 
sidered confidential, Please give essential facts concerning yourself in first letter. 


J. S. PERRY, Dept. C-26, 913 GARLAND BUILDING, CHICAGO 


























Shake it into Your Shoes 
Sprinkle it into the Foot-bath 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


THE ANTISEPTIC, HEALING POWDER FOR THE FEET 
Takes the friction from the shoe, relieves the pain of 
corns, bunions, calluses and sore spots, freshens the 
feet and gives new vigor. 

Makes Tight or New Shoes Feel Easy 


At night, when your feet are tired, sore and swollen 
from excessive dancing or walking, sprinkle Allen’s 
Foot-Ease in the foot-bath and enjoy the bliss of 
feet without an ache. 

Over One Million five hundred thousand pounds of powder for 
the feet were used by our Army and Navy during the war. 


We will send a supply of FOOT-EASE Walking Dolls for 
Kindergarten use to any teacher, upon request. Address 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE, Le Roy, N. Y.- 
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June in the 
Schoolroom 


ATRIOTISM is the keynote of the early summer— 
with Memorial Day, Flag Day, and the Glorious 
Fourth coming in quick succession. It is the right 
note for the closing weeks of school, especially as 


it affords an excellent opportunity for the teacher 


to instill in the minds of her pupils a better understanding 
and appreciation of American ideals and institutions and 
the worth of American citizenship. 

Supplementary reading may be provided which will 
arouse the children’s interest along these lines. 
many books in the Instructor Literature Series (see page 


1) which will bring home the right ideas of patriotism 


are the following: 


82—Patriotic Stories. 
ington. 4—Story of Washington. 
the Boston Tea Party. 68, 69, 70—Stories of 
the Revolution. 179-——-Story of the Flag. 287— 
Life in Colonial Days. 108—History in Verse. 
160—Heroes of the Revolution, 


45—Boyhood of Wash- 
59—Story of 
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Abundant provision for Flag Day 
programs is made in each of the two 
books listed below. With such a wide 
variety of material from which to 
choose, the making of a Flag Day pro- 
gram becomes merely a matter of se- 
lection. 


The Year’s Entertainments 


This 864-page book is divided into ten parts, 
one for each of the ten months of the school 
year. The section devoted to the month of June 
includes a ‘Miscellaneous Flag Day Program” 
which is made up of songs, quotations, an acros- 
tic, recitations, an exercise, a flag quiz, a con- 
cert recitation, and a reading. The large amount 
of material presented makes it easy to arrange 
a program exactly suited to the ideas you may 
have in mind. The June section also includes a 
wide selection of material for a Closing Day 
program and for use at other times during the 
month. This is a book that no teacher should be 
without for it provides the very best entertain- 
ment material for every month of the year. Full 
cloth covers. Price $1.50, postpaid. With Nor- 
mal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. 
With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. 











Your Work Will Be Easier and Your Progress 
More Rapid If You Have These Books 


Any teacher will find 
that her progress toward 
the goal which she has 
set for herself—a better 
school each year, with a 
correspondingly better 
salary—will be much 
more rapid and certain 
if she is equipped with 
the books here shown. 
See full descriptions of 
these books in column at 
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Profitable 


Planning 


OW shall I spend my summer vacation? That 
is a question that many teachers are asking 
themselves at this time. 

Rest and recreation are very essential after 
the year’s work in the schoolroom and should 
be given first consideration. But these do not necessarily 
mean idleness or time spent entirely in the pursuit of 
pleasure. Most teachers have found that odd moments 
during the vacation period can be very profitably spent 
in planning and preparing for their next year’s work. In 
this the teacher will be greatly assisted by reading and 
studying a few practical, helpful books such as are de- 
scribed below. 

In these books will be found the best 
ideas on school management, on 
method, and on the science and art of 
<4 instruction, giving in detail the plang, 
methods and devices that are being used 
by the most successful teachers. 


We have made it easy for teachers 
to obtain any of these books through 
our “Order Now—Pay Later’ plan 
which is explained on Page 2. 


Seeley’s Question Book 


Every young teacher, no matter ‘what her pre. 
vious training has been, is often puzzled as to 
the most effective methods of presenting the 
various school subjects to her pupils, and as to 
the ends she should definitely seek to attain, 
Seeley’s Question Book solves these problems for 
the teacher by supplying just the sort of practi- 
cal, usable material that is needed to success- 
fully teach the following subjects: 

Reading, English and American Literature, 
Orthography, Grammar and Composition, Arith- 
metic, Algebra, Physiology and Hygiene, Geog- 
raphy, United States History, Civics, School 
Management, Methods of Teaching, Nature 
Study, Current Events, Drawing, Writing, Man- 
ners and Morals. 

A general statement of the aim to be reached 
in the subject under discussion is made at the 
beginning of each chapter so that the teacher 











right. 





















may start out with a definite purpose in mind, 
Following this discussion is a series of questions 
and answers, logically arranged and _ thoroughly 





; covering the subject. 
. — These questions will furnish an abundance of 

Pieces and Plays for Patriotic material, not only for class exercises, drills, re- 

in ?p, ma | views, tests, etc., but they will also assist the 
Days Pes a eo x Pepacosicat Pep teacher in adding to her own knowledge of the 
ha, elections 0 gag av nia various subjects. 

Compiled and edited by Grace B. Faxon. This bom twenty yore off Ly A Book of 446 pages, large clear type, full cloth covers. 
book is largely devoted to Flag Day (June 14) Normal Instructor f PRIZE-WINNING PLANS Price $1.75, postpaid. With Normal Instructor- 
and Memorial Day, and much of the contents may ) and Pronary Plans ae for SUCCESSFUL TEACHING Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.40. With The Path- 
be used in patriotic programs for other days. It v5 a finder, 1 year, $2.40. 
furnishes recitations for primary pupils, recita- N 
tions for older pupils, quotations, verses for { Every Day Plans 
familiar tunes, and dialogues and plays. There Ni 
is an abundance of selections for little folk. The y Suscesstuly For teachers of all grades. A set of three vol- 
recitations and dialogues are bright and natural N, umes containing material with which to clothe 
and enjoyed by tiny reciters. There are entire x ; the dry bones of fact with the garments of in- 
programs for the higher grades. Among the \ terest and fascination. The interesting sides of 














plays included is an excellent dramatization of 
“The Man Without a Country.’ Another of the 























common school subjects are presented from the 
child’s viewpoint with the intent that the essen- 








plays, “Uncle Sam’s Photograph Album” ‘will be 

welcomed as an unusual feature. It depicts liv- 

ing photographs of historical characters and is 

suitable for the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. ‘Three boys and two 
girls are required for speaking parts, and twelve boys and five girls for 
the tableau. § Plays twenty minutes. Much of the Memorial Day ma- 
terial can also be used for Flag Day. Paper covers. Price 40 cents, 
postpaid. 


Closing Day Exercises, for All the Grades and 
Rural Schools 


Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon 


This is a book that every teacher ‘will want to own; in fact it is an 


indispensable aid in planning a program for the last day of school. The 
volume has been made expressly as an answer to the hundreds of in- 
quiries sent yearly to the editor of the Entertainment Department of 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for suggestions as to an interesting 
closing day program. ‘There is no similar book on the market. ‘The 
variety of material and the usable suggestions are infinite. The exer- 
cises given in the first five parts consist of various features, which, if 
desired, may be used changeably. The specimen parts are real 
products of graduates, 2 are more than forty suggestive programs, 
Nearly 200 selections in all. The book is made up as follows: 

Part I—June Voices; Exercise for a Primary School of Three Grades. 

Part II—A Tribute to Mother and Home; Exercise for the First Five 
Grades. 
- ~— I1I—Vacation Echoes; Exercise for a School of the First Five 
zrades, 

Part IV—Joy in Country Living; 
Grades, 
‘ a Eulogy of Our Country’s Flag; Exercise for Grades Five 
o Eight. 


Part VI—Specimen Parts for Graduation. 

Ps mg Vil—Suggestive Programs for Closing Day Exercises in All 
rades. 

Part VIII—Plays for Closing Day- Programs. 

Many of the selections contained in Closing Day Exercises are suit- 
able for use in other programs throughout the year, thus making it a 
most desirable book for teachers to have. Paper covers. Price 40 cents, 
postpaid. 






Exercise for a School of Eight 


F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. — Des Moines, Iowa — Nashville, Tenn. — San Francisco, Calif. 


Closing Day Souvenirs 


The Closing Day program is 
your farewell to your pupils. 
Most teachers feel that the day is 
incomplete without some tangible 
expression of regard from the 
teacher to her pupils. The Owen 
Souvenirs, described on pages 14 
and 18 of the May number, sup- 
ply that need. 





Practical Selections 


From: twenty years of Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans. The selections in this book 
are for teachers of all grades, every branch 
of study being represented. There are 175 
pages of helps on school management; on 
teaching history, geography, arithmetic, spell- 
ing, and the other standard subjects; on arts 
and crafts; on picture study; on domestic 
science and manual training; on _ physical 
exercises; and on many other schoolroom 
activities. 34 full-page illustrations of black- 
board drawings, paper cuttings, nature and 
reading lessons, and ideas for busy work are 
included. To make the book still more use- 
ful there are 100 pages of entertainment ma- 
terial. 320 pages, large clear type, full cloth 
covers. Price $1.00, postpaid. With Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.80. With 
The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.80. 





hers and sch 


tial facts shall be unconsciously absorbed through 
the medium of natural interests. Each volume 
deals with the work of one of the three seasons 
—Volume I—Autumn, Volume II—Winter, Volume III—Spring—and 
capitalizes the interests uppermost at those times. The material is in 
the form of plans, aids, devices, stories, songs, music, biographies, re- 
productions of famous paintings with stories about them, etc. ‘Three 
volumes, totaling 476 pages; flexible cloth covers. Price $1.50 per set, 
postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. With 
The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. 


Pedagogical Pep 


The $2,000 prize book of plans. Contains the 129 plans which were 
selected as the best from over two thousand submitted by teachers in 
a prize contest. These plans cover practically every phase of a teach- 
er’s work. There are plans for teaching all of the standard subjects of 
the elementary school; plans for seat work; plans for promoting punc- 
tuality, orderliness, discipline, and the other essentials of schoo! man- 
agement; plans for securing equipment; plans for enlisting the ¢o- 
operation of parents and community; and plans for doing a great many 
other things not mentioned in the curriculum but which promote suc- 
cessful teaching. Written in narrative style, these plans form an In- 
teresting record of teaching experiences as ‘well as a working manual 
of teaching methods. 384 pages, large clear type, full cloth covers. 
Price $1.50, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, 
$3.20. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. 


How I Did It 


This book contains 746 devices for teaching which were published in 
the ‘Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club” department of Normal Instruc- 
tor-Primary Plans. These devices were chosen because of their orig 
nality and ease of application to make up a book that could be used as 
a “first aid” for perplexing situations in the schoolroom. Fo!!owing 
are the classifications into which the contents are divided with thc num- 
ber of devices in each classification: 

School Management (60); Arithmetic (39); Language (61); ‘cos: 
raphy (26); Spelling (48); History (32); Writing (9); Reading (42); 
Hygiene (26); Decoration and Art (30); Nature Study and Agriculture 
(35); Domestic Science (10); Manual Training (8); Music (20); (ames 
(37); Seat Work (152); Schoolroom Holidays (64); Miscellaneous (47). 

820 pages, large clear type, full cloth covers. Price $1.00, postpaid. 
With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.80. With The 
Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.80. 


Order from Office] 
Nearest to You. 


OUR YEAR BOOK containing helpful material for every month of the school year and fully describ- 
ing our entire line of books for t Is will be mailed FREE to any teacher upon request. 
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opened by leading the boys and girls 
to share their experiences connected 
with that kind of recreation. By a 
little tactful guidance, they may be 
given a civic lesson on helping to care 
for the places that give them pleasure. 
Following this may come a merry-go- 
round song. This could be an opening 
perhaps for a little play which would 
represent a picnic party. Each of 
the pupils in the play could tell of some 
delightful thing to be enjoyed in the 
park, as the trees, the flowers, the ani- 
mals, the games. Perhaps they could, 
after making together the merry-go- 
round rhyme, each take some type of 
poem to create individually; poems on 
the popcorn man, the peanut seller, 
the toy balloons, the boats, the pigeons, 
the squirrels, the monkeys, the ele- 
phant. great many inviting sub- 
jects offer themselves here for poetic 
expression. 

The vital value in this creative work 
will be revealed through giving it a 
trial. It will be a pleasure to the 
writer of this article and those which 
have preceded it in NORMAL INSTRUC- 
TOR AND PRIMARY PLANS during the 
present school year, to hear from any 
teacher the results of the suggestions 
he has offered. If you have any stories 
or poems or other live language re- 
turns, of which you are proud, please 
send us some of them to be used for the 
inspiration of other teachers who are 
trying earnestly to vitalize their lan- 
guage work and to cultivate in their 
children something of the true spirit 
of authorship. he writer may be 
reached directly through the New 
York University School of Education. 


Slogans That Will Work 
Wonders 


(Continued from page 41) 


toward which we are working when 
we say “No Haste.” 

If we can add to this uninterrupted 
thinking and working, we will have the 
pair—“No Haste, No Waste.” 

Other slogans, elaborated in various 
ways were: 

Better Home Work 
Better Recess 
Distinct Voices 
Better Class Work 
Read Good Books 
Loyal Obedience 
Use Good English 

Teachers reinforced the use of slo- 
gans through written compositions or 
connected subjects, or by permitting 
pupils who felt they had lived up to 
the truth of the slogans to write their 
names on the backs of the slogan 
cards, and at the top of home-work 
papers. 

The pupils’ interest was keen. They 
were eager to learn each new slogan. 
They thought of different ways of 
making it more vital. They were quick 
to apply it to classroom activities. 
They often found new instances where. 
not only the new slogan but an old 
one was applicable. In this way old 
slogans were constantly recalled and 
so reviewed. It became a very popu- 
lar way of “putting across” any in- 
fluence which we wished to exert. 

Epitor’s Note: Mr. Frank S. Coe, 

Principal of Columbian School, East 
Orange, N. J., in which this plan was 
tried out, writes us as follows: 
“It might be of interest to you to men- 
tion a slogan adopted to-day for next 
week, showing the assistance we get by 
the use of a slogan in any given campaign. 
The slogan we have chosen for next week 
Is ‘Be or Better’ and was selected because, 
beginning at this time, we are emphasizing 
in all classes the highest standard of work. 
In our marking system A stands for ex- 
cellent work, and B for good work (85 
per cent or better). We are saying to 
pupils that those who from now till the 
end of the year have record marks of B 
or A in effort, and B or A in any given 
subject, will be excused from final exami- 
nations in that subject. This led us to 
the selection of the slogan ‘B or Better’ 
and the notice on the bulletin board will 
emphasize the fact that we are trying to 
Secure high grade work with the thought 
in mind that it is the really excellent work 
which makes strong pupils, and prepares 
them for successful careers later. We 
shall see to it that B or Better is not in- 
terpreted by children as meaning marks 
alone, but rather a high standard of 
excellence,” 
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To Keep in Mind 
By Mary C. McEnroe 


1. Studies which require the most 
thought should occupy the first part 
of the daily program, as children’s 
minds are more alert at that time than 
toward the closing period. 

2. Have short periods frequently. 

3. Rest periods should be utilized 
for folk dancing, marching and singing. 

4. Windows should be opened fre- 
quently to change the air in a school- 
room. 

5. Encourage me to read by of- 
fering the use of library books when 
work is completed, or as a reward for 
excellence in knowledge of the subject 
matter in their textbooks. 

6. When asking a question, pause 
for all to think, before calling a name. 

7. Do not repeat questions when 
once asked. 

8. State questions clearly. Make 
them definite. 

9. Do not ask questions which are 
beyond the capacity of pupils to un- 
derstand. 

_10. Insist upon good posture in 
sitting, standing and walking. 

11. Teach proper care of books, re- 
spect for other people’s property, hon- 
esty, cleanliness, discipline, courtesy, 
morals and good sportsmanship. 

12. Teach children to be self-reliant 
and helpful in school, at home, and 
with their companions. 

13. The value of health lessons in 
daily life should be emphasized. 

14, Study pupils and the results of 
your teaching. Remember that a well- 
modulated voice showing quiet force 
makes worth-while discipline. 

15. Teach pupils to keep the room 
and the yard clean. 

16. Encourage pupils to keep a 
weather calendar. Teach poems about 
the sun and the wind. 

17. Ask the children to bring in pic- 
tures from magazines to be used on the 
sand table. 

18. Paste pictures encouraging health 
habits on cardboard, and use for pic- 
ture study. 

19. Teach nature study according 
to the different seasons. 

20. Postcard collections of scenes 
showing mountains, seashore, rivers, 
dams and business sections are very 
helpful. 

21. Encourage children to read about 
current events. 

22. Learn definite facts about one’s 
town, city, state, the trade centers, the 
industries, etc. 


Learning by Doing 
By S. Omar Barker 


There are thousands of Pueblo In- 
dians in New Mexico, and this is the 
way our fourth grade learned about 
them. 

On their own suggestion the pupils 
built a replica of an Indian pueblo or 
community house. Every bit of ma- 
terial used was gathered as the In- 
dians gather theirs. Trips to the 
river for clay, to the hills for grasses 
for their mud mortar were made by 
these eager youngsters. With the 
materials which they brought together, 
the children reproduced practically 
every detail of the Indian pueblo, 
even to the sand surface irrigation 
system, picture writing, the four- 
colored prayer plume in the northwest 
corner of the pueblo, the ceremonial 
kivas and the clay water jars. 

The teacher only offered suggestions 
to the pupils, they did the planning 
and the work themselves. If a visitor 
came in and asked about the remark- 
able sand table project, the teacher 
would ask for a volunteer lecturer. 
Then some child would rise and make 
an interesting explanation of the min- 
iature pueblo. : 

Sand table projects are common 
enough, and the _learning-by-doing 
method is popular, but the perfection 
and reality of this little sand table 
pueblo seemed to me to justify telling 
others about it. 


To educate a man in mind and not 
in morals is to educate a menace to 
society —Theodore Roosevelt. 
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— The Royal Gorge---in Colorado---is the most remarkable 


(& eag 

Every mile you travel thrills you. Every trip you take unfolds 
new wonders. Each place you visit is different, seems more 
beautiful and convinces you that Nature was over-generous to 
Colorado, when she was passing out her rare scenic wonders. 

But, when you realize that these garden spots of the great outdoors 
belong to you and every other American and that Colorado is only 
Nature’s custodian, preserving and developing them for the pleasure, 
recreation, rest and recuperation of this and future generations, you 
will understand why Colorado is known as the playground of the Nation. 
* Very Low Summer Fares to Denver Effective June Ist ° 
Take the two-day Auto Circle Trip to Rocky Mountain National 
Park, over Fall River Road to Grand Lake, returning over Berthoud 
Pass and thru Denver’s Mountain Parks. Visit the Glacial Region. 
Take the Echo Lake Trip to the Mount Evans Region, going via 
Lookout Mountain and returning thru beautiful Bear Creek Canyon. 
One-day rail trips: Georgetown Loop, Moffat Road, Platte Canyon and 
Royal Gorge. Sixty other trips by rail and auto. Length of time you 
can stay is the only limit to what you can see and do in Colorado. 


OUR COLORADO VACATION BOOKLET 


will give you all the detail information necessary to plan your trip. 
Excellent Hotels, Resorts and cozy mountain cottages are plentiful. 


TOURIST AND PUBLICITY BUREAU, Denver Chamber of Commerce 
506 Seventeenth Street, DENVER, COLORADO 


chasm in the world thru which a railroad passes 
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See the 


America’s Most Charming Inland Water Trip 


HROUGH sparkling, sun-lit waters and the hush of the 

green country side you go by Day Line Steamers be- 
tween New York and Albany. On these smooth-running 
immaculate ships you sail through 150 miles of world-famous 
scenic and historic beauty. 


Season May 16 to October 18 
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° Ideal Route to All Summer Resorts 
Six splendid steamers built for passenger service only. Broad com- 
fortable decks. Luxurious parlors and observation rooms. Salaried 


orchestras. High class cuisine. Convenient rail connections. 


Delightful one-day outings New York to Poughkeepsie, Newburgh, 
West Point (Week days only), Bear Mountain and Indian Point. 
Service daily including Sunday. Rail tickets New York to Albany and 
Albany to New York accepted. Write for illustrated literature and map. 


Hudson River Day Line, 


Desbrosses Street Pier, New York. 
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A restful night on Lake Erie 


Makes a pleasant break in your journey. 
A good bed in a clean, cool stateroom, a long 
sound sleep and an appetizing breakfast in 
the morning. 


Steamers ‘“SEEANDBEE” 
“CITY OF ERIE” 
“CITY OF BUFFALO” 


Daily, May Ist to November 15th 


Leave Cleveland—9:00 P. <4 Eastern Piette Buffalo —9:00 P. M. 
Arrive Buffalo —*7:00 A. M.|Standard Time J Arrive Cleveland-*7.00A.M. 


*Steamer “CITY OF BUFFALO” arrives 7:30 A. M. 


Connections for Niagara Falls, Eastern and Canadian 
points; Cedar Point, Put-in-Bay, Toledo, Detroit and 
points west. Ask your ticket agent or tourist agency 
for tickets via C & B Line. New Tourist Automo- 
bile Rate—$7.50. . 


Send for free sectional puzzle chart of the Great Ship 
“Seeandbee” and 32-page booklet. ee ed 


es “*SEEANDBEE”— 
SX Length, 500 feet 
Breadth, 98 feet 
inches. 


The Cleveland and Buffalo Transit Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Fare $5.50 ,_ 


Your rail ticketis 
goodon the boats. 






































Meal Summer Vacations 
BERMUD 


Only 2 Days tromNewYork 
Spend Your Vacation in BERMUDA 


8 Day Tours $90.00 


and up, including all Expenses for Steamer, Hotel 
and Side Trips. Longer Tours in proportion. 


ALL OUTDOOR SPORTS 
Sailing, Bathing, Golf, Tennis, Crystal Caves, Sea 
Gardens, etc. Bermuda is cool in Summer. 
Average Summer temperature, 77 degrees. 


SAILINGS TWICE WEEKLY 


Via Palatial Twin-Screw, Oil-Burning Transatlantic Liners 


S. S. “FORT VICTORIA”—S. S. “FORT ST. GEORGE” 


OR VISIT CANADA VIA 


anadian 12 Days 


Canad eC S HALIFA X 


QUEBEC 
The Palatial Twin Screw S. S. “FORT HAMILTON”’ 


Will make 4 unusually attractive cruises (No freight.) 


sAtiwvore JULY 11-25 and AUG. 8-22 
Stopping one day (each way) at Halifax—Two days at Quebec. 
Sailing through the Gut of Canso and Northumberland 
Straits, the broad St. Lawrence, Saguenay River and 
thence on to Quebec. Magnificent scenery, smooth 
water, cool weather. Theship has spacious promenade 
decks, and all deck games, many rooms with bath, finest 

cuisine, etc. Orchestra for Dancing. 
The round trip occupies 12 days, rate $150, and up 
or one way to Quebec, 5 days, $80, and up. 


No Passports required. For Illustrated Literature Address 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE, 


34 Whitehall Street, New York, or any Tourist Agent 
































Word Drills for the Primary 
Grades 


(Continued from page 22) 


“There are some guessing games, 
too, that they enjoy. One child turns 
his back while another points out some 
word in the list on the board. The 
first child then turns around and tries 
to find that word. Using the pointer, 
he will say, ‘Was it came?’ Class 
answers, ‘No, it was not came.’ ‘Was 
it play? ‘No, it was not play.’ 
‘Was it white? ‘Yes, it was white.’ 

“A variation of this is to have the 
words from the board list printed al- 
so on slips of paper. One of these 
words I pin on some child’s back and 
he tries to guess that word by point- 
ing and asking from the list on the 
board. The class answers as in the 
first game. 

“On one windy day the words to be 
studied were printed on kites. At the 
time of the Fair, colored circles, drawn 
on the board, were balloons to be sold 
by some vender. When the circus 
came to town it proved to be rich in 
possibilities for word drills. The chil- 
dren had a great deal of fun over the 
ridiculous clowns that I drew on the 
board. You may be sure that it did 
not take them long to learn the name 
of each clown. I try often to give them 
— similarly funny for a word 
rill. 


Salvaging Materials 
By Maud Hawkins 


Many teachers find an excuse for 
not teaching handwork because they 
do not have the equipment or neces- 
sary materials. This is sometimes true 
in regard to purchased materials, es- 
pecially in the rural districts. But 
nowhere else is there such an abun- 
dance of material ready to be used, if 
the teacher will go to Mother Nature 
and take what she has and freely of- 
fers. If the teacher will use her eyes 
and exercise a little ingenuity, the 
children will supply the original ideas 
for construction, after they are once 
started on a line of work. If a teacher 
is resourceful, she need not want for 
material in any school. 

In the country are found the pine 
cones and needles, dried grasses, and 
in some sections sweet grass which 
may be used for the weaving of bas- 
kets. Oat and wheat straw, cat tails, 
corn husks, milkweed, clay, feathers, 
thistle heads, Job’s tears, corn and 
melon seeds can also be used to ad- 
vantage. And these are only a few of 
the materials found in the rural dis- 
trict, if one is on the lookout for them. 

Besides the things which nature fur- 
nishes so lavishly, there are many ar- 
ticles thrown away that can be saved 
and used successfully in the school- 
room, thereby teaching thrift along 
with handwork. , 

A recent article in a leading maga- 
zine discussed the difference between 
the wife of a rich man and that of a 
poor man. The former was known to 
salvage string, paper and small arti- 
cles, while the latter threw them away. 
The inference was that the rich woman 
who saved on the small things, saved 
in many other ways. 

Children have a tendency to be 
wasteful, especially in the use of 
school supplies, which are furnished 
them without any thought of expense 
on their part. They should be trained 
in the art of saving, or using what is 
at hand, and in being resourceful. For 
example, fancy paper which comes in 
many colors, in stripes, oftentimes be- 
spangled and tinseled, is used for 
wrapping merchandise, candies, medi- 
cines and fancy articles. This can be 
saved and used for primary handwork. 

Paper chains which are about the 
simplest and usually the first thing 
children learn to do, can be made from 
this paper. What a store and variety 
of paper dolls, dressed in all the gor- 
geous colors and styles of modern fash- 
ion plates may be cut from this sal- 
vaged material; then there are lan- 
terns, stars, cat’s ladders, fans, flow- 
ers, mats, envelopes, soldiers’ caps, 
bonnets and parquetry work, all of 
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Double the interest of your trip. 


PAE AL 





The newest route : 

via Lander, Wyo- yf 
ming, is the oldest. hg 

First followed by John Colter in 1807 but only 
recently made passable for tourists. 

It’s a panorama of human interest and inspir- 
ing scenery,— along the Wind River, through 
Shoshone Indian Villages,intothe Jackson Hole 
Country and abreast the mighty Tetons, grand- 
est of the Rockies. Thegreatest trout fishing and 
big game country. 

Hospitable Dude ranches. Modern hotels. 
Travel by comfortable motor coaches or ride 
the ridge of the Rockies in horse-back trains, 
You'll thrill with the action and adventure of 
this trip. Low round-trip summer fares. 


Send for free illustrated 
booklets. 
C. A. CAIRNS, 


226 W. Jackson St. 
Chicago, Illinois 








Spend Your Vacation in. 


Northern Michigan 


or enjoy a delightful Mid-week, 
Week-end, or 


Five Day Lake Cruise 


at nominal cost. Nothing more enjoyable 
than a lake trip on one of our large, mod- 
ern, steady-riding steel steamers. Scenery 
varied and interesting. 

“Trips Just Long Enough.” 
illustrated folder. 

Michigan Transit Co, 
S. W. End Municipal Pier, Chicago, Ill. 

B. J. Kennedy, Genl. Passr. Agent. 


UNIVERSITY TOURS 


For Men and Women 


EUROPE, 1925 
67 DAYS 


$395 avov 


With 
COLLEGE INSTRUCTION 
and credit if desired 
Address 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


TOURS DIVISION 
110 East 42nd St., New York. 


Ask for 




























Distinctive Sight Seein 









he Standard of the World 
BOSTON - NEW YORK - WASHINGTON 
PHILADELPHIA + CHICAGO - MONTREAL 


Superior Cars, Superior Service 
The only way -Interesting-Economical 


Maps and Guides free at Tourist Agents 
or mailed 2¢ for.each city. Address 


ROYAL BLUE LINE, Boston, Mass. 


— as 


ORRAINEHoTEL 
Broad St. at Fairmount Avenue. 


*PHILADELPHIA: 


ROOMS $292 UP, EUROPEAN P 
° WRITE FOR BOOKLET ° 
SS © OS 
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TEACHERS 








Spend 
your 
Vacation in 


‘EUROPE 


ROUND $155 TRIP 





| Southampton 
$162 $175 
Cherbourg Hamburg 


Special Tourist Third Class Ac- 
commodations on the famous 
“O” steamers, reserved for teach- 
ers, students, artists and tourists. 
Congenial companions, good 
food, comfortable airy staterooms, 
all essentials of travel comfort— 
without the costly luxuries of 
de luxe travel. 


Write for Booklet 
**The Comfort Route’’ 


CHA 


The Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. 


Boston, Pittsburg, Chicago, Detroit, 
Minneapolis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, 
Vancouver, Toronto, Montreal, Halifax. 

















26 Broadway, New York 





See The West 





By Auto 


_ Personally conducted Auto Camping tour, leay- 
ing Denver June 15; ten-week trip, 7,000 miles, 
including Colorado Springs, Santa Fe, Bandolier 
Cliff Dwellings, Grand Canyon, Los Angeles, Tia 
Juana, Sequoia and Yosemite National Parks, 
San Francisco, Portland, Mt. Rainier, Seattle, an 

Vancouver; thence to utte, Yellowstone Park, 
Salt Lake Gity, Rocky Mountain National Park, 
and Denver, Comfortable touring cars and camp- 
ing equipment, good beds, and the best of whole- 
some food, $550, including all necessury expenses. 
_ This wonder trip traverses eight National Parks 
in ten Western States, Old Mexico and Canada, 
and touches all of the most interesting and 
beautiful spots in the west of the Rockies. 
Ample time to see and enjoy everything that 
interests you. Reservations to June 5th, 


WESTERN TOURS CO., 
P. 0. Box 1408, Denver, Colorado 











Teachers Attention 


Summer School in Dress Designing. 


Learn the Art of Dress Design- 
ing, Pattern Drafting, Fitting, 
Sewing and Millinery, 


Six Weeks Course. 


Through our Summer School 
instruction you can _ increase 
your salary by teaching this sub- 
ject, expert personal instruc- 
tions in all Departments. 


Write for full particulars and 
Free Booklet S, 




















Master System College 
of Dress Designing and Dressmaking 
190 N. State St., Chicago, Ill. 












\ The dangers of obesity 
. are outlined in this Free 
Book—send for it at 
once, Tells all about the Golden Rule 
Health Plan and Amanda Allen Reduc- 
ing, Garments — sold direct at money- 
saving prices, 15 styles. Save on your 
Sekteg orders be rope neleblcekond.”” tine. 
orders in urn . » 
cial limited offer. Send at once. 7 





anted, 
MANDA ALLEN, 1 
ezwaiting! a7aw, Gist Ste Dud. New York City 











Tesentatives. » 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


which give joy to the children and are 
useful for decoration at any time. 
Even common brown wrapping paper, 
when combined with raffia, makes love- 
ly baskets. Silver and gold tinseled 
paper are excellent for covering stars 
for Christmas. One is constantly sur- 
prised at the possibilities of a little of 
this waste paper for paper flowers. | 
Of course, the materials bought which 
are ready to use are much less work to 
the teacher, but after all does not the 
gathering together of supplies and ma- 
terials give more joy to both teacher 
and pupil? 


The School Lunch 


(Continued from page 34) 
Utensils Needed: 

1 six-quart saucepan and cover 

1 measuring cup (% pint) 

1 large spoon 

After washing the cherries in cold 
water, pit them, and put them in the 
saucepan. Add the water. Cover 
with the lid, and cook the cherries un- 
til they seem soft. Add the sugar and 
let them boil three minutes. Cool and 
serve. If the cherries are very sour, 
use three cups of sugar instead of two 
cups. 





CREAMED FRIZZLED BEEF 
Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each 
Recipe: 
4 tablespoons butter 
1% pounds dried beef 
1% cups flour 
8 quarts milk 
Utensils Needed: 
1 six-quart saucepan 
1 tablespoon 
1 measuring cup 


Measure the butter and put it in the 
saucepan. When the butter is hot add 
the dried beef, which has been torn in 
small pieces, and cook it a few minutes 
in order to brown the meat a little. 
Add the flour and stir so that it will 
be thoroughly mixed with the meat. 
Add the milk gradually, stirring all 
the time. Cook the mixture until it 
boils, being careful not to let it burn. 
It must be stirred all the time that it 
is cooking. The cooking causes the 
flour to thicken the milk. 

WATERCRESS SANDWICH 

Wash the watercress and strip the 
leaves off. Put them in a bow! and 
sprinkle a little salt over them. 
Spread the bread with butter and 


place the watercress between the 
slices. 
STRAWBERRIES 
Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each 
Recipe: 


4 quarts strawberries 
1 cup sugar 
Utensils Needed: 
1 four-quart bowl 
1 strainer 
1 large spoon 
Put berries in strainer, and run cold 
water over them to wash them. Re- 
move stems and place berries in bowl. 
Sprinkle sugar over each quart of 
berries as you add them to the bowl. 
Let them stand about one-half hour 
before serving. 
SPONGE CAKE 
This recipe is for one cake, 
cakes for twenty portions. 
Recipe: 


Make two 


6 egg yolks 
1 cup sugar 
1 tablespoon lemon juice 
% teaspoon grated lemon rind 
6 egg whites 
1 cup flour 

Utensils Needed: 
bowls 
measuring cup 
tablespoon 
teaspooon 
paring knife 
egg beater 
cake pan 


Wash the eggs, and then break them 
one at a time, putting the whites in 
one bowl and the yolks in the other 
bowl. Be careful not to get any of 
the yolk in the bowl of whites. Beat 
the yolks with an egg beater until 
— are thick. Add the sugar grad- 
ually, then add the lemon juice and 
the rind. Wash the egg beater and 
beat the whites until they are stiff 
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OMC TO 


MINNesota 


The Land 
of 

Ten Thousand 

Lakes 





—Come to this land ‘of 
cool lakes and virgin for- 
ests, where nature itself 
has made for you an 
enchanted summer play- 
ground. 













Come and rest in a 
comfortable resort hotel 
or charming cottage. 
Minnesota offers every 
opportunity for the ideal 
summer vacation,—fishing, 
swimming, canoeing, golf, ten- 
nis, dancing andentertainment. 













Thousand of miles of 
smooth motor highways wind 
through this vacation land 
with a new delight at every 
turn of the road. 















Minnesota welcomes you. 
Send for free booklet and in- 
formation. Use the coupon 
below. 
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Ten Thousand Lakes 
of Minnesota 
Association 


Operating under supervision of the 
State of Minnesota 













137 East Sixth St. 


SAINT PAUL MINN. 





EN 
Please Use This Coupon. Check Your Desires. 

Am interested in C] Resort Hotel [J Furnished Cottage 

[_] Canoeing [_] Camping [_] Golf [_] Lake Home Purchase 


Name 









[ ] Fishing 





Street City. 























necessary. Write for Free Literature and our special offer. 
No obligation. Our proposition speaks for itself, 


WHEELER MFG. CO., 


Big Profit and Bonus, 


Easy | 
AGENTS 225. "£s' ge’ nrc | CAMP ALBANS,29!NDAN 2OND. 
els or . 


acres of fields 
Running 
water. Abundance of wholesome food. Illustrated booklet 


New Bedford, Mass. 





No experience for Business and Professional Women, 125 


and woodland bordering the lake, Cosy Cabins. 


1753 Holly St., | Kansas City, Mo. | on request. MISS ELVAM. PARKER, 75 BaySt., 











Setting a New Record for Bargains 
This Stunning Silk-Knit Sport Coat 4 


You can’t buy a Silk Knitted Sport Coat 
nearly so fine anywhere at such a phenome 
enally low price, The regular value is $5.50. e 
But now, to popularize this innovation in 






knit-wear, to get it worn by women and thus 

get others admiring it and inquiring about z 

it, we feel that as a ‘‘starter’’ we can offer it at the amazingly low 
price of $3.95. You will best appreciate its value when you see the ; 
garment, A rich-looking, extra-heavy-weight knit garment, you - 
can wear the Defender Silk Sport Coat with wonderful effect, 
any time, anywhere. It is gracefully styled and is made witha 
silver-white background which blends with the beautiful shade of 
the outer material, giving a most unique and fascinating effect. 
With proper care it is good for several seasons, 

A Gorgeous Variety of Shades to Choose From 
including: Pompadour (light blue), Jade, Light Brown, Cardinal, 
Canary, Black, all with silver-white backgrounds, as well as a 
stunning number in Coolidge Grey with a Light Blue background, 
Sizes range from 34 to 46. Only your hip and bust measures required. 
SEND NO MONEY Don’t send even a penny—just your name and 

address. Specify style No, 27, as well as the 
shade you desire, and the Defender Silk Sport Coat will come to you for 
inspection. Give $3.95 to the postman as full payment. If you are not thor- 
oughly delighted with it send it back to us within five days and we will re- 
fund your money promptly and without a question. Send for free folder 
illustrating other Silk Wearing Apparel: 2 piece Suits, Sweaters, Sport Coats. 


DEFENDER SPORTWEAR CoO. 
23 Mail Order Dept. 290 Lenox Ave., New York 
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Included 










W. H. BLACK, G. P. A. 
110 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
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A sight-seeing De Luxe trip of over 2000 
miles on Lakes Michigan, Huron, St. 
Claire, Erie and Georgian Bay (30,000 
Islands)—stopping at all points of inter- 
est—historic Machinac Island, the quaint 
Canadianvillage of Parry Sound, Detroit, 
Cleveland, with a full day at Buffalo 
(Niagara Falls)—a chance to gaze in 
wonder at the world’s Greatest Cataract. 


‘The Great Oil-Burning White Liners 
North American 


and South American 


WN, Gen’! 
Buffalo, 





Railway Ticket 
or 





offer you an experience similar to that of an ocean voyage,with all the comforts and lux- 
uries of an Atlantic Liner. Promenade and Sun Decks of unusual width; large Grand 
Salon; commodious Lounge Rooms; Palm Garden on Observation Deck. Every oppor- 
tunity for rest and relaxation. Staterooms and Parlor Rooms are all outside rooms 
with windows or port-holes. Excellent meals daintily served. For amusement there 
are Deck Games, Entertainments, Music and Dancing—something doing all the time, 
and a social hostess to get you acquainted. ; 


Semi-Weekly Sailing from Chicago, 
Buffalo, Detroit, Cleveland & Return 
Tickets bearing rail routing between Chicago, 

Detroit, Cleveland and Buffalo will be hon- 

ored for transit upon additional payment. 

Call or write for pamphlet at any 
Office or Tourist Agency 

Chicago, Duluth & Georgian Bay Transit Company 
__W.E. BRO 
13 S. Division St. 
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the best pupils. 


Every Teacher Knows— 


That ‘‘All Work and No Play’’ does not tend to make 
Here is a book that has helped thou- 
sands of teachers to obtain better results in their 
school work through the use of Organized Play. 


400 GAMES 


FOR SCHOOL, HOME 
AND PLAYGROUND 





A new game book prepared primarily for teachers. 
Full instructions are given for playing more than 
four hundred games, together with such information 
of a general nature as will make the book of the 


greatest practical value and usefulness. 

The aim has been to provide games suitable for every 
age, purpose and occasion, There are indoor and outdoor 
games calling for either physical or mental effort: 


games ; 

games in which children of varying ages may participate, 
as is necessarily the case in ungraded schools; games suit- 
able for use at social or community gatherings; games for 
special purposes in classroom work; in fact every kind of 
game that teachers may need for use at any time. An ex- 
amination of the list of contents below will show the wide 
scope and variety of the material supplied. 


An especially helpful feature of the book is the introduc- 
tion preceding each chapter. This is designed as a guide 
to the use of the games which follow and gives informa- 
tion in regard to such matters as formation, value of the 
type of game, age to which this type appeals, points to be 
kept in mind in playing, ete. 

Diagrams and illustrations aid in making clear the plan 
of many of the games, arrangement of the players, etc. 


The index also deserves special mention. Each game is 


listed alphabetically and classified (1) according to kind 
of game; and (2) according to the age to which it is best 
adapted. ‘his classification makes it possible to easily and 


quickly find any kind of game desired. 








t! 400 Games 
Jor Home, School 
and Playground 


ACKER 























PER COPY 
POSTPAID 


$1.50 


Classification of Contents 


Value of Play Special Purpose Games 
Discussion of Age Groups Arithmetic 
Counting Out and Choos- Drawing 

ing Sides Geography 
Circle Games History 
Dramatic Games Language 
Singing Games Music 
Mimetic Games Nature 
Tag Games Reading 
Hide and Chase Games Spelling 
Schoolroom Games Miscellaneous 





Bean Bag Games 
Ball Games 
Athletic Games 
Contests—Individuals 
Contests—Teams 
Jumping 
Races 
Swatstick ' 
| Miscellaneous 
| Quiet Games 
| Forfeits and Stunts 


320 pages, printed in clear, readable type on good paper and attractively bound 


in full cloth. 
Plans, 1 year, $3.20. 


PRICE $1.50 per copy, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary 
With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. Other offers on page 2. 


Order Now and Pay October 15th—See Credit Offer.on Page 2. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dansville, N. Y.—Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn.—San Francisco, Calif. 


(ORDER FROM OFFICE NEAREST TO YOU.) 











and look a little dry. Add one-half 
the beaten whites to the bowl of beaten 
yolks and sugar, and mix slightly. 
Then add all the flour and the rest of 
the whites. Do not use a stirring 
motion to combine these. Cut through 
the mixture with the spoon and fold 
it over several times. Do this just 
often enough to hide the flour in the 
yolks and sugar. This process is 
called cutting and folding in. 

The pan for a sponge cake does not 
need to be greased. Pour your cake 
mixture into the pan and put the pan 
in a very slow oven. It will take about 
one hour for it to bake. It should 
double in height, be a delicate light 
brown in color, and shrink from the 
sides of the pan when it is done. 
Some people tell when it is done by 
listening to it. If; when you put it 
to your ear, you do not hear a little 
sound like dough stretching, it is said 
to be done. I have heard people call 
this sound “singing.” When the cake 
is done take it out of the oven and 
turn it upside down on a cake cooler 
and let it come out of the pan itself 
when it is cool. 

Three-fourths cup of baked rice and 
cheese will give about 200 calories. 

One whole wheat bread and butter 
sandwich will give about 268 calories. 

One-third cup of rhubarb will give 
about 84 calories. 

One-half cup of stewed cherries will 
give about 50 calories. 

Three-fourths cup of cocoa will give 
about 180 calories. 

One cup of milk will give about 17 
calories. 

If baked rice and cheese, whole 
wheat bread and butter sandwich, 
rhubarb and cocoa are chosen the total 
number of calories will be about 732. 
If stewed cherries and milk are chosen 
with the baked rice and cheese and the 
sandwich the total number of calories 
will be about 688. 

Three-fourths cup of creamed friz- 
zled beef will give about 200 calories. 

One watercress sandwich or two 
rolls and butter will give about 268 
calories. 

Three-fourths cup of fresh straw- 
berries will give about 57 calories. 

One piece of sponge cake will give 
about 170 calories. 

Three-fourths cup of cocoa will give 
about 180 calories. 

One cup of milk will give about 170 
calories. 

If creamed frizzled beef, sandwich, 
strawberries, sponge cake, and milk 
are chosen the total number of calories 
will be about 865. If cocoa is chosen 
instead of milk with this menu the 
total number of calories will be 875. 

The recipe for cocoa appeared in the 
February number of NorMAu_ In- 
STRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS. 


Chauncey M. Depew on 
Keeping Young 


“The older we grow the more we 
realize that life is worth the living. 
We think too little of the fun there is 
in it. We are too parsimonious of 
laughter. We do not appreciate as we 
ought the man or the woman who can 
make us forget while we are amused. 
We cannot help the past, and that man 
is a fool who lives in it. To-day is a 
better day than yesterday. 

“The secrets of happiness and longe- 
vity, in my judgment, are to cherish 
and cultivate cheerful, hopeful and 
buoyant spirits. If you haven’t them, 
create them. Enjoy things as they are. 
The raggedest person I ever saw was 
a Turkish peasant standing in the field, 
clothed in bits of old carpet. He was 
laughing hilariously at our well cloth- 
ed party. The combination of color 
and humor made him a thing of beauty, 
if not a joy forever. 

“Let us never lose our faith in 
human nature, no matter how often we 
are deceived. Do not let deception 
destroy confidence in the real, honest 
goodness, generosity, humanity and 
friendship that exist in the world. 
They are overwhelmingly in the ma- 
jority.” 


Many who “cast their bread upon 
the waters” expect club sandwiches to 
be returned to them. 
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Outline Books and Other 
Helps for Teachers 


Outline Studies in United States 
History 


By Regina I. Zimmerman, Instructor of His. 
tory, Austin High School, Chicago. These out. 
lines are for use in grammar grades and junior 
high schools and are intended first as a cuide tg 
an organized study of the material in the Class 
textbook, with emphasis on the causal relaticn 
of facts, and second to provide information 
often omitted from a general text. The treat. 
ment, in ten parts, begins ‘with ‘Factors In. 
fluencing the Dawn of American History,” ang 
concludes with ‘‘Modern Problems.” 

“Aids to Study” given at the end of each 
chapter include: Problem Questions, Topics for 
Report, Lists of Important Dates and Person. 
ages, Maps to Make, General and Topica! Refer. 
ences, Source Articles, Additional Reading Re. 
ferences and References for Children. 

Paper covers. Price, 35 cents, postpaid. 


Outlines in United States History 


A book of 150 pages by Elmer S. Landes, con. 
taining a Complete Outline in U. 8S. History, 777 
Questions and Answers in U. S. History and 
Civil Government; also a brief History of Poli. 





tical Parties, together with tables, nicknames, 
ete. It is a book that both teacher and student 
can use advantageously in class work and es. 


pecially in preparing for examination. 
Paper covers. Price, 35 cents, postpaid. 


Good English Plans and Programs 


Compiled by Florence R. Signor. Furnishes 
a variety of material—entertainment, games, 
poster suggestions, and plans successfully ear. 
ried out by many teachers in Better Speech 
campaigns. While this book is designed pri. 
marily to offer teachers suggestions and help 
for use in the observance of good Englisk, 
Week, it is of equal value throughout the 
year in the teaching of English. 

Papers covers. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


An Outline of English and American 
Literature 


A book by John E. McKean that will help 
student and teacher alike to a mastery of Eng. 
lish and American literature. A complete out- 
line from Beowulf in England and Increase 
Mather in America to the modern writers, It 
may be used with any textbcok, or with no text, 
as a guide for library study. A splendid help 
for rapid reviews preparatory to examinations 
and in planning lessons for classes. 

Paper covers. Price, 35 cents, postpaid. 


Outlines, Devices and Recreations in 
U. S. Geography 

One of the most practical and helpful Manuals 
on Geography ever published. It is by Inez N. 
McFee and contains Outlines and Class Plans, 
Directions for Map Drawing and Mecedeling, 
Readings, Valuable References, Devices and Re- 
creations, Subjects for Composition, Search 
Questions, and a great fund of information not 
to be found in any one textbook on geography. 

Paper covers. Price, 35 cents, postpaid. 


Practical Outlines in Physiology 


Everyday Hygiene and Physiology adapted to 
modern teaching and modern life by John E. 
McKean. Nothing dry or uninteresting in it. 
No padding; nothing essential omitted. Modern, 
scientific data bearing upon the human body. 
It will help you teach the subject and pass the 
examination for a higher grade certificate. 

Paper covers. Price, 35 cents, postpaid. 


New Practical Orthography 


By Elmer S. Landes. A practical work for 
the upper grammar grades and the lower grades 
in the high school. Clear definitions are given 
on Accent, Articulation, Vowels, Consonants, 
Syllables, Prefixes, Suffixes, Homonyms, Syn- 
onyms, Antonyms, Rules for Punctuation, ete. 
In addition, a list of One Hundred Questions 
and Answers, such as are used in examinations. 
Highly useful in class work. 

Paper covers. Price, 20 cents, postpaid. 


Outlines in Agriculture 


A new book for Elementary and High Schools 
by Lester S. Ivins. The outlined work fer the 
elementary scheols is classified by seasons— 
Autumn, Winter, Spring. The genera! subject 
for Grades 1 to 6 is Nature Study-Agriculture; 
for grades 7 and 8, Elementary Agriculture. 
In connection with the latter, exhibits, experi- 


ments, clubs, gardens, ete., are discussed as 
means of promoting interest. The High School 
material covers: Introductory Science and 
Crop Production; Animal Husbandry, Dairying 
and Poultry, Soil Fertility, Rural Economies, 
Farm Shop Work. A number of worth-while 
projects are suggested, and a classified biblio- 


graphy is given. s 
Heavy paper covers. Price 60c, postpaid. 


Sanders’ Opening Exercises for Schools 


A good beginning of each day will be assured 
by the use of bright, snappy opening exercises 
such as are found in this book by Thomas E. 
Sanders. It will help to decrease tardiness, t0 
secure and retain interest and attention, to de- 
velop the spirit of good fellowship, to maintain 
order and decorum and to insure a day of cheer- 
fulness and profit for teacher and pupils. . 

The purpose of Sanders’ Opening [:xercises 
for Schools is to suggest variations for these 
periods and to provide material for them. It 


a treasury of plans, suggestions, stories, a 
poems and memory gems. There are nearly fifty 
complete stories as well as several hundred other 


selections, in fact enough for the entire ees 
111 pages. Paper covers. Price 35c, postpaid. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company 
Dansville, N. Y. — Des Moines, Iowa 
Nashville, Tenn.—San Francisco, Calif. 

(Order from Office Nearest to You.) 
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Peggy Braves the British Lion 
(Continued from page 37) 


In the train we did not have any 
adventures at all, except that just be- 
jing in an English railway “carriage” 
was a kind of adventure to me. One 
travels first, second, or third class in 
England. The compartments are 
locked between stations, and the pass- 
engers sit in rows facing each other. 

“Miss Pilkington says that our trip 
will take the place of my history les- 
son for to-day,” chattered Alice. “Is 
that not jolly?” 

“[ should think that you would never 
have to study history, Alice,” I re- 
turned. “Everything you see here in 
England is a part of history. When 
you stand in Trafalgar Square, the 
very heart of the city, and watch the 
crowds surge by, to-day is all around 
you, but you have only to glance up at 
the Nelson monument to be reminded 
of yesterday.” 

“Yes, but Miss Alice has to go to 
her history book to read the story of 
Lord Nelson’s great victory over the 
French and Spanish fleets off Cape 
Trafalgar,” Miss Pilkington put in 
rather severely. 

“But everything has a story,” I 
went on. “My notebook is just burst- 
ing with all the facts that I have col- 
lected since we have been in England. 
I shall have to buy a new one if we see 
much more. 

“‘T am going to paste in my notebook 
all the snapshots that I took the day 
we visited your brother at Eton,” I 
told Alice. “I got some splendid ones 
of the procession of boats on the 
Thames, and of the groups of boys in 
their short coats, broad collars, and 
tall hats. I am so glad that Bob and 
I had a chance to see such a famous 
old school, and especially’ on the day 
it celebrates George III’s birthday with 
rowing and fireworks.” 

“You are going to see something 
much older now,” remarked Miss Pil- 
kington, as we took a cab to the Tower. 
“William the Conqueror built the 
White Tower about the year 1078.” 

It made me shudder to think of all 
the terrible things that had happened 
in this great building, which has been 
a fortress, a court of justice, a royal 
home, a prison, and is now a govern- 
ment arsenal and armory. 

It was a relief to turn to the bright- 
ness of the crown jewels in their cir- 
cular double cases of steel and glass. 
The finest piece in the collection was 
George V’s imperial state crown, glit- 
tering with over three thousand dia- 
monds, besides rubies and sapphires. 
There were also his scepter, set with 
the largest diamond in the world, the 
state sword, and other regalia worn 
at the coronation. 

I did not envy the Beef-eaters, as 
the quaintly dressed warders are 
called. They stand on guard contin- 
ually within these walls that could 
tell so many stories of cruelty and 
sadness. 

“Now for a bit of luncheon, and then 
we will go to the Abbey,” Miss Pilking- 
ton announced as we left the Tower. 
We stood for a moment watching the 
roadway of the great Tower Bridge 
divide and its two sides lift themselves 
up to allow a big ship to pass through. 

It was in the cab on the way to the 
Abbey that I suddenly thought of 
Father’s manuscript. I had complete- 
ly forgotten to mail it! I thrust my 
hand into the little bag in which I car- 
ried my notebook and purse. There 
was no manuscript there! Somewhere 
In the village, in the train, or in the 
big city of London I had dropped that 
precious paper. What was even worse, 
I remembered hearing Father say that 
e had no more carbon paper, and 
that he therefore could not make a 
carbon copy of this article. Never 
again could he call me his dependable 
eg. 

It was useless to retrace our steps, 
Miss Pilkington told me, and besides 
she thought that in all probability the 
letter would be picked up and posted, 
as It was stamped. It was equally use- 
less to try to get in touch with Father. 

I knew that Miss Pilkington and 
Alice would be disappointed if we did 
not carry out our program, so I did 
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my best to hide my anxiety. However, 
not even the touching monument to the 
Unknown Soldier, brought from France 
and buried on Armistice Day, in 1920, 
in memory of the thousands of Brit- 
ish soldiers who sacrificed their lives 
in the World War, nor when we reach- 
ed the Abbey the beauty of the marve- 
lous lacework of stone in the Chapel 
of King Henry VII, nor the famous 
Coronation Chair, nor the Poets’ Cor- 
ner, of which I had read so much. 
could keep me from thinking of my 
carelessness and its possible conse- 
quences. 

Miserable as well as tired, I slipped 
away from my companions to rest a 
moment in the dimness and quiet of 
a pew. A few minutes later I was 
startied by a sharp, angry voice, com- 
manding, “To the Tower with her at 
once.” 

From her auburn hair and high ruff 
this personage could be none other 
than Queen Elizabeth, I felt sure, 
though but a short time before we had 
seen her tomb in the North Aisle. 

“But she is so young! She should 
go on many more pilgrimages, Your 


Majesty,” spoke up a _merry-eyed 
gentleman near by. 
“Always talking of pilgrimages, 


Geoffrey Chaucer. You would make 
a jest of her carelessness and put her 
in one of your poems,” retorted the 
Queen angrily. “She shall have her 
choice between being imprisoned in the 
Tower and being thrown to the British 
Lion.” 

I was now shaking with fright, but 
I managed to stammer out, “The Lion, 
please, Your Majesty!” for I remem- 
bered that the Lion and the’ Unicorn 
are only emblems on the British royal 
arms. 

“What! <A little countrywoman of 
mine in disgrace!” I looked up to see 
a kindly, familiar face. 

“You would excuse her, of course, 
Mr. Longfellow, being the children’s 
poet,” sneered the Queen. 

By this time a crowd had gathered 
in the aisle beside me. Many of the 
faces I knew from _ pictures—Mary 
Queen of Scots, Lord Tennyson, 
Robert Browning, William Shakespeare, 
John Milton, Sir Isaac Newton, Sir 
Walter Scott, and Charles Dickens. 

“But what is the nature of her 
crime?” asked Mr. Dickens. 

“Oh,” I exclaimed, “you will help 
me, I know. I have always loved the 
girls and boys in your stories.” Then 
I told all my troubles to him. 

Mr. Dickens listened attentively. 

“And what did you do with the 
manuscript while you were in the gar- 
den?” he asked. 

I remembered then that I had laid 
it on the table in the hall, and for the 
first time I also recalled that I had 
never gone back after it. The manu- 
script was not lost at all, only left: be- 
hind! 

“Oh, thank you, Mr. Dickens, for 
helping me to think,” I exclaimed, 
“and please, Queen Elizabeth, do let 
me go and telephone so that the letter 
can catch the next post. Then I will 
brave the Lion or go to the Tower, or 
do anything that you wish.” 

“Very well, but be more careful 
after this,” the Queen relented, laying 
a not unkindly hand on my shoulder. 

“Why, Peggy, you have been sound 
asleep,” exclaimed Alice. “Miss Pil- 
kington says that we must hurry or 
there will be no time to go to Hyde 
Park. I am sure that she is longing 
for her cup of tea.” 

Of course, I realized that I had been 
having a nightmare, but the strangest 
part of it was that now I distinctly re- 
membered that I had left the letter on 
the hall table. 

Miss Pilkington obligingly post- 
poned her cup of tea until we could 
get the Hargreaves’ house on the tele- 
phone. The letter had been found im- 
mediately and taken to the city by 


YOU CAN TRAVEL AND GET 
$1900 TO $2700 A YEAR 


Become a U.S. Government Railway Postal Clerk. 
These are permanent positions, and have short hours, 
annual vacation with pay and rapid promotion, 
Because of their education, teachers have an excel- 
lent chance for quick appointment and promotion, 
and we advise writing immediately to Franklin 
Institute, Dept. D253, Rochester, N. Y., for free 
list of positions, and free sample coaching. 
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THOMAS R. GAINES 


Mr. Gaines is the Breathing Director of the 
New York City Police Training School. 

He lectures and gives his health building 
course under the auspices of the Brooklyn 
Teachers’ Association. He has helped thou- 
sands of men and women all over America to 
win back health and restore shattered nerves. 


SOME OF THE MANY TESTIMONIALS 
This book is something of a revelation to one who had thoroughly studied and taught breathing, It is a new 
idea and the reviewer has tried it out with gratifying results, 
It gives simple, practical and efficient exercises that cannot fail, if carried out regularly, 
These exercises are illustrated and made so simple that they may casily 


of its great value, 
to improve the physicul condition. 


be understood and carried out, There are chapters on Immunity from disease, Personal Hygiene, Overweight 
and Underweight, How to Stay Young. Also advice about eating, selecting food, instruction for teachers 
and indoor workers, how to banish disease and many other things vastly important to all of us. 7/iere is no 
waste space or useless words in the book, It is en- 
tirely practical, easy to follow, and will, without OMB yrs COUPON TODAYwee™™"™ 
any doubt whatever, benejit anyone who will follow : 
its directions. —School and Home, Atlanta, Ga, Thomas R. Gaines, 
All my life I suffered with intense nervous head- | 210 West 107th St., New York, N.Y. 
aches, but since practicing Vitalie Breathing and Please send me your book VITALIC BREATHING so 
observing your diet suggestions, I have not had one, that I may become acquainted with this natural way to 
G.M. F., N. YC. | good health which you claim has brought happiness 
The three definite things I have cured by the Vitalie and joy to thousands. I understand that my $2.60 is 
method are insomnia, constipation and a bad tonsil to be refunded without question in 6 days in case I am 
condition. —J. G.S., Peoria, Ill. not entirely satisfied. 
Send $2.60 today for ‘‘Vitalic Breathing’”’ by Thomas R. 
Gaines. It is Nature’s way to glowing, glorious, Name ooccccccccccssccccsccvenecces covscecesecerccees 
good health. Money back if dissatisfied. 
| FO ee ETCUCTTIOTULTT TL COET CERT TCC 


THOMAS R. GAINES 


210 West 107th Street New York City 


Within One Week 
Better Health 
Can Be Yours 


Good Health—Youth—Steady Nerves 
Now Available Through 


VITALIC BREATHING 


The Inner Exercise 


The most important health discovery in centuries. 
THOMAS R. GAINES, the discoverer of Vitalic 
Breathing and other life forces, offers to send 
you his book VITALIC BREATHING, subject 
to money back if dissatisfied. 


TEACHERS--- This Vacation 


you can learn to be 


Gloriously Well 


Vitalic Breathing is given to the world as an 


absolutely safe and universally applicable way 
to health. It costs nothing to take; requires 
comparatively little time and will return dividends 
an hundred fold in renewed youth, increased 
vitality and immunity from disease. 

Practice Vitalic Breathing and presently there 
will stir within your revitalized body the eager, 
rejoicing power to meet all demands. Anyone 
can practice Vitalic Breathing. It will benefit 


everyone, 


The Vitalie form of breathing is only a part 




















Rest in Northern 


Wisconsi 


Play—happy hours on spark- 
ling blue lakes; hikesand horse- 
back riding over pine-paved 
trails; fishing; golf; bathing. 

Rest —in the balsam-tinctured air; in 
the warm sunshine and at night—sleep 


under blankets. 


back yard. 














Send for this 





There’s a lake shore cottage waiting for 
you with the cool pine woods for your 


Fast Overnight Luxurious Trains 
Write for Full Particulars About Camps, Resorts 










illustrated map and Summer Homes 
folder, sent free ©, A. CAIRNS, Pase’r Traf. Mgr.,C.& N.W.Ry. 
226 W. Jackson St., Chicago, 


on request 


iCAGO & NORTH WESTERN Ry. 








A Desk Size Kitchenette 





Nstant Coe 


oC 


Complete Cooking Stove, 
Fuel, Extinguisher 25 Cc 


For that rainy day at school, for those daily hot lunches, 


when and where you want them. 

At home for the picnic supper, for heating flatirons and 
curling irons. For the sickroom or school dispensary, 
truly this Sterno Stove Outfit is first aid to teachers. 


Boils, broils, fries perfectly. : 
Folds flat so is easy to carry. Durably built, but weighs 
only 8 ounces, 


Sold by dealers or direct. Send this ad and 25e to Sterno 
Corporation, 9 E. 37th Street, New York City, Dept. 274. 
We will promptly send prepaid, stove, can of Sterno and 
extinguisher. Order now while offer lasts. 


CANNED 


STERNO “teat 


Don’t start your vacation without Sterno, 
**Get a Portable Kitchenette’’ 


Mf’ dunder U.S. Gov't. Pernfit for use only asa Fuel 








Your Eyes are 
Your Fortune 


A teacher’s EYES are her for- 
tune. Nothing impairs her ef- 
ficiency quite so seriously as 
tired, aching, irritated EYES. 
Keep your EYES clean, clear 
and healthy with Murine. It 
quickly soothes away the ir- 
ritation caused by chalk dust; 
relieves the strain of correct- 
ing papers and research work 
at night. Contains no harmful 
ingredients. 

Write THE MURINE COMPANY 

Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


UR ne fs 


EYES 











Engraved INVITATIONS 
and ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Y i Perfect in execution, 
mation’s capital. Mod- 







De : 906. 
HAUSLER & CO., Dept. G, 
é ashington, b. . 
oot 100 calling cards engraved in script 
name only $3.00. Z 











Song Poem Writers 
Send for my proposition, 
Ray Hibbeler, D2, 4040 Dickens Ave.,Chicago. 














Protect camp laundry, school cloth- 
ing, belongings, inexpensively with 
‘*Washproof Identification 





Tapes.’’ SAMPLES FREE, Write, PREMIER, 
Box 40PP, W. Farms Station, New York City. 





7OT , _. SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER; 
KODAK FILMS YOUR NEXT KODAK FILM 
DEVELOPED 5c— PRINTS 2c each. 
MOSER & SON, 2132 St. James Avenue, CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


HEAVEN AND HELL 


Swedenborg’s great work, 400 pages, 15 cents postnaid. 
Posto: Landenberger, Windsor P.ace. St. Louis, Mo. 








Hemstitching 274 Picoting,, New high 


grade, patent 1924. 
ment with instructions $2. Emb. Needle Free. Works on 
any machine, Testimonials. N.Rebus Co., Cohoes,N.Y. 





q $20 up. Allmakes. Trial and Payments, 
lypewriters PAYNE ©0.,, Rosedalestation, K. C. Kansas 





We invite you to write for oursamples of hand engraved 
Invitations and Announcements, 


s 
Correct in quality and every detail. 
@ Ing Also Imitation Styles, $3.50 a 100. 





Visiting Cards, $1.00 for the 100. 
W. Ott Engraving Co., 1048 Ch St., Phi Pa. 





Mother and Mrs. Hargreaves, so my 
worry was over. 

The lateness of the hour that Big 
Ben, the bell of the huge clock on the 
Houses of Parliament, boomed out put 
an end to the thought of further sight- 
seeing for that day. I was too re- 
lieved to care much what we did, but 
Miss Pilkington kept lamenting that 
we had missed the driving of the fash- 
ionable folk in Hyde Park. 

“Who knows but we might have seen 
the King and Queen!” she said. 

“IT have seen enough — and 
queens for one day,” I answered, “even 
if they were all ghosts.” 

“You must remember,” Miss Pil- 
kington remarked, “that.all the peo- 
ple who have busts or tablets in West- 
minster Abbey are not buried there.” 

Alice and I laughed all the way 
home over my adventure in the Abbey. 

“How I wish you would stay a long, 
long time, Peggy,” Alice coaxed. 
“There are so many more things that 
we want to show you.” 

Alice is a dear and I shall dislike to 
leave her and beautiful England, so 
full of stories. That night, however, 
as I dropped wearily into bed, even be- 
fore the long June twilight hour had 
come to a close, I could not help being 
happy over the news that Father had 
just told me. Another week, he said, 
would see us on shipboard, homeward 
bound. Probably I would never have 
another year to equal this one, but 
after all, “East, West, Home’s best.” 


Arousing Interest in the Lesson 
By L. J. 


I have found a method s0 interest- 
ing and helpful to pupils in preparing 
their lessons in history, geography, 
reading, and physiology that I would 
like other teachers to know about it. 

Ask the pupils after they have stud- 
ied their lesson carefully, to write a 
number of good questions on the les- 
son and to be prepared to answer 
them. At the recitation time, a pupil 
calls on a member of the class to an- 
swer his question. He must decide 
whether the answer given is correct 
and whether it is a good statement. 
He may call on three pupils, but if he 
does not secure from one of them a 
satisfactory answer, he must answer 
the question himself. 

This method is helpful in several 
ways. First, the pupil must study and 
understand the lesson in order to ask 
and answer his questions. Second, a 
pupil enjoys the idea of forming and 
asking questions. Third, a recitation 


| of this kind keeps him alert and at- 


tentive. Whenever necessary’ the 
teacher supervises the work, and she 
also suggests where assistance is 
needed. 


A Japanese Project 
By S. R. 


Last year my third grade had a 
most enjoyable time studying Japan. 
We removed all of our pictures and 
substituted Japanese decorations and 
posters. Tiny pink tissue paper blos- 
soms pasted on branches and placed 
in bottles covered with black crepe 
paper made very realistic cherry blos- 
soms. These were placed on the var- 
ious cabinets around the room. On a 
blackboard that could be spared, one 
of the teachers drew for us a repro- 
duction of a Japanese print. In place 
of pictures, we had posters which the 
children had made. A Japanese flag, 
a large cherry blossom and lantern 
poster, and a blackboard border of 
Japanese lanterns added to the attrac- 
tiveness of the room. We made a Jap- 
anese garden in our sand table, using 
our geography books for suggestions. 

Our story hour was devoted to Jap- 
anese fairy tales and stories of life in 
Japan, while our composition hour was 
devoted to the writing and acting of 
plays based on these same stories. 

We learned a song about Japan in 
which we bowed in true Japanese 
fashion. This done by girls in cos- 
tume was very effective. 

When we had finished with this proj- 
ect we had learned a great deal about 
this interesting country and had en- 
joyed every moment. 
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Subscribe NOW for 


The Pathfinder «#3: 


CURRENT EVENTS 
WEEKLY 
and Pay Later if More Convenient 
SEE CREDIT OFFER BELOW 


Teachers are expected to keep informed at all times as to what 
is going on in the world and there is no easier or better way to do 
this than through reading The Pathfinder, the most popular and 
dependable current events paper published. 

In each week’s issue all the important news of the day is skill- 
fully condensed and impartially presented and there is also a vast 
amount of general information of special usefulness to teachers. 

A feature of The Pathfinder which greatly enhances its val- 
ue to teachers is the “Guide to Contents” appearing on the first 
page of each issue. This consists of many helpful questions and 
comments referring to the topics covered in that issue. 

We know of no publication that gives so much real, clean, help- 
ful, current information—information which every teacher should 
have—as The Pathfinder. It is concise, reliable, and up-to-the- 
minute. To read it regularly is an education in itself. 

Having long recognized The Pathfinder as a most valuable aid 
to teachers, we asked for and received the General Agency for it 
in the educational field. We trust that a very large per cent of our 
patrons will take advantage of the opportunity here offered to se- 
cure this splendid current events weekly in combination with Nor- 
mal Instructor-Primary Plans and the various helpful books for 
teachers which it may be obtained at special reduced prices. 


Subscription price $1.00 per year of 52 numbers. 


Both The Pathfinder and Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one 
year, $2.75. For prices with books see order blank below. 


Order Now--Pay October 15th 


In accordance with our established policy, we shall be glad to have 
teachers send us their orders now for The Pathfinder—either singly or 
in combination with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans and the various 
books for teachers with which it is offered at special reduced prices—with 
the understanding that payment need not be made until October 15th. 

Simply check the items desired in the order blank at bottom of this 
page, cut it out and mail it to us and your magazines and books will be 
mailed to you promptly. 

By availing yourself of this privilege you will have the magazines and 
books to use from the very beginning of the year and there will be a sub- 
stantial saving as compared with ordering items separately later. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY (sta.ice7.s5°) 


Dansville, N. ¥.—Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn.—San Francisco, Calif. 


Use This Order Blank—Remit October 15th If More Convenient 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., { Dansville, N. Y., Des Moines, Iowa. 

(Mail to Nearest Office) Nashville, Tenn., San Francisco, Calif. Date.......................-- 1925. 
Place cross (x) [] Please send me The Pathfinder for one year. Price $1.00. 
Sycares to toate (J Please send me The Pathfinder and Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, each 
cate your order one year. Price 

Also send me the books checked below in combination with the above at the additional 

prices indicated. [Place a cross (X) in square opposite each book desired.] 
(] Instructor Picture Studies, $1.20 additional [] How I Did It, 80 cents additional : 
(J Four Hundred Games, $1.20 additional (] Poems Teachers Ask For, Bk. J, 80 cts. addit. 
(CJ Pedagogical Pep, $1.20 additional (] Poems Teachers Ask For, Bk. 11, 80 cts. addit. 


Practical Selections, 80 cents additional 
0) ag ay a Ph nel instructor-Primary Poster Patterns, Book I, 60 cents additional 
» F 


[1 Every Day Plans, $1.20 additional [] Poster Patterns, Book t, GO cents additions! 
, $1. 


(] Jointed Toys, Book I, 50 cents additiona! 
( Seeley’s Question Book, $1.40 additional Jointed Toys, Book 11, 60 cents additional 


T] The Year’s Entertainments, $1.20 additional [] Little Citizens, 60 cents additional 
The total of the above order is $........scccccccccee sevccccccccecvevcccccccesseses® 
which OI am enclosing herewith. [Place a cross (X) in one of the squares to 
(CI agree to pay not later than Oct. 15, 1925. indicate your preference as to payment. | 
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NOTE: For subscriptions to The P. inder t ide of the 48 states, add $1.00. For subscriptions to 
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).H. Nortridge 





A Book that will 
help you,whateveryou 
do, wherever you go! 


Last February I offered 50,000 North 
Ridge Rotary Tooth Brushes to school 
children at five cents each. They were 
gone in a month. Will the readers of 
Normal Instructor be as eager to get this 
book, which costs you nothing, though its 
contents are truly without price? 


Are You Selling Yourself 
For All You Are Worth ? 


This book will help you answer that ques- 
tion. It contains a reprint of an American 
Magazine article by a man who has sold 
himself into one of’the biggest positions in 
America,—the presidency of the great Bush 
Terminal of New York. 


No matter what you do, your income, your ad- 
vancement, your increasing happiness depends 
upon salesmanship. This is as true of teachers 
and housewives as itis ofworkers in other lines. 


Learn Self-Salesmanship 
This Summer 


You can learn much from this book. You can learn 
more and earn more by getting some experience 
inactual selling. Youcan learn most and earn 
most, we believe, through a summer spent with 
the North Ridge organization, selling a product 
needed in every home, everywhere,—products that 
have been tested and endorsed by such institutes 
as Good Housekeeping and Modern Priscilla. 


WRITE TODAY! If you have not yet accepted a 
Proposition for the summer, write for a compli- 
mentary copy of this book before you decide. If 
you are already lined up, write for the book any- 
way. It will help you, whatever you do, wher- 
ever you go. But be surewhen writing for book 
to state whether or not you would care to consid- 
€r a proposition from us for summer work. 


J. H. Nortridge, President 


NORTH RIDGE BRUSH COMPANY, 


Freeport, Illinois. 


Dept. 52, 
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Three Simple Crocheted Edges 
(Continued from page 48) 


second mesh; chain 2; make 3 double 
crochets in next mesh; repeat. 

If you prefer a row of machine hem- 
stitching to the folded-in edge, trim 
close to hemstitching, and make the 
row of single crochets in the meshes 
of the hemstitch (see Figures VIII 
and X). 

The dresser cover, one-half of which 
is illustrated on page 48, is made of 
Indian head. A rather coarse weave 
was used. The selvage forms the 
straight edge at back. The scallops 
were drawn on heavy paper, then cut 
and used as a pattern for tracing them 
on the cloth. The scallops are machine 
hemstitched and trimmed. 

For first row a single crochet is 
placed in each hemstitch. The second 
row is made of double crochet with 2 
chains between each. Sometimes, as 
at point between scallops, more than 
2 stitches are left between points where 
double crochet is placed, while at the 
deepest portion of curve only one stitch 
is left between insertions of crochet 
hook for the double crochet. This 
keeps the edge flat and true. The third 
row is made by placing 2 single cro- 
chets, 1 chain stitch, and 2 single 
crochets in first mesh; 1 single crochet 
in second mesh; and repeating. The 
fourth row is made by placing 2 double 
crochets, a picot, and 2 double crochets 
in the space made by one chain stitch 
in middle of space between the 2 single 
crochets of third row. Repeat. Fig- 
ure X gives detail of stitch. 

No. 30 crochet cotton was used with 
a No. 13 steel crochet hook. The size 
of the thread will determine the size 
of the crochet hook to be used. 


A Doll House Project 
(Continued from page 49) 


(many of which were procured from 
mail-order catalogs) from home and 
these were discussed as to the use to 
which they could best be put. In this 
discussion, the effect of the size of the 
design, the best use of light and dark 
papers, the warmth or coldness of cer- 
tain color combinations, harmony of 
design, relative value of flowered and 
conventional designs, and the economy 
of better grade papers were taken up. 

The object of the next lesson was to 

make an original design. In introduc- 
ing the lesson, the teacher brought out 
the fact that the general effect was 
obtained by a repetition of a single 
design. A few simple designs were 
then drawn on the board as samples. 
With these as a guide, the pupils at- 
tempted designs of their own. Each 
child made several. A pupil was then 
instructed to make several copies of his 
best design on another paper. These 
were painted each a different color 
combination to show the possibilities 
of a single design. 
. During another art period, the pu- 
pils made sheets of wall paper by re- 
peating on a sheet of 9” x 12” squared 
paper their designs in the color com- 
bination they liked the best. The bor- 
der was made by repeating in a hori- 
zontal line a modification of the ori- 
ginal design. From these wall-paper 
designs a selection was to be made for 
the doll house, but the children de- 
cided that none of the designs was 
small enough, so they chose to use plain 
cream paper and one of the border 
designs. 

Work in linoleum design was handled 
similarly. After the winning design 
was chosen, all of the children set to 
work making enough “linoleum” to 
cover the doll-house floor. 

' The possibilities of a  doll-house 
project for motivating oral and writ- 
ten language work in all grades are 
apparent to any good teacher. Writ- 
ten work mostly took the form of let- 
ters, though some very good composi- 
tions were written. The letters were 
to friends, pupils of other schools, or 
to firms from whom the pupils wished 
to get information relative to the kind 
and cost of the material necessary for 
a house such as they were building. 
The first- and second- grade language 
work was handled in the manner usual 
when a doll house is being furnished. 
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Household sanitation and ventilation | 
was a more vital subject to the pupils | 
than ever before. One boy wanted to 
know how the house was to be proper- 
ly ventilated if the windows were not 
made so that they’ could be raised. 
The matter was discussed at some 
length during one recess, and it was 
decided that the best that could be done 
in the doll house was to open the door 
a little. 





When the third and fourth grades | 
took up the subject of shelter for man 
in their geography class our imagin- 
ary cottage was taken as one type of | 
dwelling. The sources and manufac- | 
ure of the materials used were studied | 
and recorded in picture notebooks. | 

The construction of the furnishings 
for the house was undertaken by sev- 
eral grades. The furniture was made 
by the first and second grades. Each 


pupil made a set and the best set was | ; 


installed in the house. The second 
best set won first prize at the Commun- 
ity Fair as an exhibit of primary con- 
struction work. 

The fifth-grade girls made the win- 
dow curtains. The third grade made 
raffia mats for the floor, and the 
fourth grade made rag rugs. The rag 
rugs proved too thick and heavy for 
use in the doll house and were left out. 

At last, near the end of the term, 
the doll house was finished. A tiny 
picture in a cardboard frame was the 
finishing touch. As the whole school 
stood viewing the house one gir! said, 
“My, it’s nice! But I am sorry that 
it’s all done. We had such fun mak- 
ing it!” 

“We certainly did!” 
largest boy. 

After dealing for months with life 
problems, they each and all tasted one 
of life’s sweetest joys—that of achieve- 
ment. 


agreed the 


A Unique Plan 
By Elizabeth Sturges 


If you would like to have your class 
enthusiastic over Current Events, try 
this plan of conducting the lesson. It 
takes very little preparation on the 
part of the teacher and has been tried 
with most satisfactory results. 

Announce to the pupils that the 
next week in the Current Events period 
a trip is to be taken to Chicago. Cur- 
iosity is immediately aroused. Tell 
them that a conductor will be needed 
who will be able to call out the proper 
stations. (He must study his map 
and possibly a time-table in the mean- 
time). Ask pupils to choose someone 
for this purpose. 

On the appointed day, have about 
six chairs arranged in the front of the 
room to represent a car on a train. 
It is well to have one dependable per- 
son who is going the entire distance. 
At the different stations, one, two or 
more passengers enter and start a con- 
versation with a fellow passenger. 
One might say, “Did you hear about 
the latest achievement of the Z-R 3?” 
or “Did you read in the paper about 
the election?” or, “What do you think 
of the revolution in China?” After 
telling their items of interest, these 
passengers leave the train at the next 
station, and others enter. The con- 
ductor calls out the name of a station 
when he sees that all the topics have 
been discussed. 

Pupils who have been reluctant 
about taking part in the Current Topics 
discussions will want to take this trip, 
and you will be surprised at the ori- 
ginality some will show. Perhaps 
they will refer to mountains and rivers 
that are being seen, or to cotton fields, 
if they are going south, or to coke 
ovens, if they pass through Pittsburgh. 

In making the assignments, I some- 
times ask a certain group to be pre- 
pared to tell something of local in- 
terest; another group, to give items of 
national interest; and still another, 
to tell some. events of international 
interest. Sometimes we have no de- 
finite assignments, but each one con- 
tributes something of interest. No 
pupil comes unprepared, and all look 
forward to the period with much 
pleasure. 


One on God’s side is a majority.— 
Wendell Phillips. 
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y STYLE? 


New York Women Say “Yes!” 


Swing down Fifth Avenue, 
round the corner at Forticth 
Street, and there, directly op- 
posite the classically beautiful 
New York Public Library, is the 
busiest of all Cantilever Shoe 
Shops. 

Women who are admired the 
world over for the perfection of 
their style, do all of their shop- 

ing here and hereabouts. 

housands of them know *‘Four- 
teen West Forticth,’’ because at 
this address they buy Cantilever 
Shoes for all-day comfort and 
conservative smartness. 

In your city there is either a 
Cantilever Shop or a Cantilever 
Dealer showing the same Canti- 
lever models that fashionable 
New York women approve. You 
will find a tempting varicty of 
oxfords and pumps in the wanted 
colors—graceful styles and shapes 
to give you real foot comfort. 

Natural lines, modishly rounded toes 
and close-fitting heels make the Cantilever 
Shoe fit with true comfort. Snug, flexible 
arches conform to the exact undercurve 
of the foot, affording restful support 
without restricting the action of the foot 
or the circulation. 

The Cantilever encourages your foot 
muscles to exercise and gain the springy 
strength they need to hold the twenty-six 
bones of the foot in the finely arched 
adjustment that Nature intends. Then 
your foot becomes able to absorb the 
shocks which otherwise would wear out 
the nerves and upset the balance of the 
whole bodily organism. 

You will like the comfort of this shoe 
and it will help you if you have foot 
trouble or will keep your good feet well. 


antilever 
Shoe 


Cantilever Shoes are sold in a Cantilever Shoe 
Shop or by a carefully selected store in practically 
every city. Only one store in each city sells 
Cantilevers, (except in New York and Chicago). 
If you do not know the address of a Cantilever 
dealer whois near you, write the manufacturers, 
Morse and Burt Co., 412 Willoughby Avenue, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. A postcard will do, 
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It Will Be Found Convenient for 
Ordering Material Needed During the Next School Year 















The Well Known “Pieces and Plays” Series 
Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 
Pieces and Plays for October Days. 


Pieces and Plays for Thanksgiving Day. 192 pages... 
Pieces and Plays for Christmas Days. 192 pages............. 
Pieces and Plays for Lincoln’s Birthday. 192 pages... 


Pieces and Plays for Washington’s Birthday. 192 pages... 
Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days. 192 pages... 
Pieces and Plays for Special Days. 192 pages............. MSM LEAD 
Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils. 192 pages... ghee 
Dialogues and Plays for Country Schools. 120 pages 

Favorite Songs Pantomimed and Posed. 96 pages ‘ 
Closing Day Exercises. 192 pages... .-2.--2..--eceoe-a2-n-ee-e-- 


Other Popular Entertainment Books 


Plays for School Days. Florence R. Signor. 
Health Plays and Dialogues. Florence R. Signor. 122 pages —. 
Christmas Plays and Recitations. Signor. 192 pages 
Christmas Plays and Exercises. 148 pages... 

Little Plays and Exercises—Book I. 192 pages acaba 
Little Plays and Exercises—Book II. 192 pages... 
Little Plays and Exercises—Book III. 192 pages... 
Japanese Mntertainments. Florence ‘R. Signor. 64 pages. .... 
Ten New Drills for Schools. By Lucia M. Wiant. 48 pages. 
Health and Grace Giving Exercises. Wiant. 80 pages ........ 
Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils. 128 pages... 
Choice School Speaker. 128 pages. PATS 
Poems Worth Knowing. Faxon. 124 pages ou... 202. 
Poems of Peace and War. Beecher. 128 pages... 
Popular Recitations and How to Recite Them. Faxon. 184 

pages. Paper bound, 40 cents; cloth bound 
The Year’s Entertainments. McFee. 


Some of Our Popular Plays 


Uncle Sam’s Photograph Album. 
Jack’s Goblins. By Edith Webster Grimshaw... 
Rip Van Winkle. By Elta M. Arnold Bestia tena anne eee 
Toinette and the Elves. By Ruth O. Dyer_ 
Silent Night. By Katie Belle Harrison 
The Dancing Bears. By Ida M. Titus. 
A Christmas Panorama. By Katherine Wentworth Rothsay_. 
The Story of the American Flag. By Alberta Walker.. am 
How “The Star-Spangled Banner” Was Written. By Beth E. 
Harris. Includes Patriotic Wand Drill by Josephine Kaus.. 
A Difficult Thanksgiving. By Lyt K. Fremd 0. 
Awakening of Spring. B. Harriet S. Wardell... He 
Mother Wins. By Mamie Thomson Johnson 
A Pageant of Spring. By Lena Martin-Smith 
. The Tongue-Cut Sparrow (Japanese Play). By Alberta Walker 
Mind Your Pauses. By Margaret Hetzel White... 
Colonial Minuets. Compiled by Florence R. Signor............. 
Flowers at Under-the-Ground. By Bella Scofield... 
The Spirit of °76. By Georgia Stenger _ en een eee 
George in Nursery Land. Effa E. Preston. 


Inexpensive Song Books 


The Golden Book of Favorite Songs. 
Edition. 202 Songs. (Description and prices on page 
The Gray Book of Favorite Songs. 
work and glee clubs. 








Te IG a nicceiccceecscnee $ 


112 pages... $ 


364 pages, cloth bound. 


By Willis N. Bugbee.......... $ 


(Description and prices on page 17. 
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New Revised and Enlarged 
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For assembly singing, chorus 


) 


Steele’s Primary Songs. 72 Songs. 15 cents per copy; $1.50 per doz. 
Happy Days. 55 Songs.__._....... 15 cents per copy; $1.50 per doz. 


Over 400 other helpful books for teachers and the schoolroom are 


described in our Year Book, which we will gladly mail apon request. 


Order from 


F. A.OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 





Dansville, N.Y. Des Moines, lowa Nashville, Tenn. San Francisco, Calif. 


Office 
Nearest to You 








Just for Fun 








Fresh—Say, Prof, how long could I 
live without brains? Professor—That 
remains to be seen. 

Mrs. Muchblest—I feel uneasy. The 
baby hasn’t cried all day. Mr. Much- 
blest—So do I. He will probably cry 
all night. 

“It’s only your constitution that has 
pu you through.” “I hope you’ll 

ear that in mind, doctor, when you 
send your bill in.” 

“Much going on at the farm where 
you spent your vacation?” “Abso- 
lutely nothing, unless you count the in- 
terest on the mortgage.” 

Duer—Say, old chap, let me have a 
fiver, will you? I’ll let you have it 
back before the end of February. 
Lunn—February of what year? 


Jiggs—I want to get my girl some- 
thing nice for Christmas, but I don’t 
want her to know anything about it. 
Briggs—Get her a radio set; she won’t 
know anything about that for years. 


“Has your brother been bothered 
long with acute indigestion?” “Oh, 
no—not until th’ other day when he 
forgot an’ ate English mutton and 
Irish potatoes!” 

Bridegroom (gazing at Niagara)— 
I don’t think there is anything in the 
world so wonderful as the Falls. 
Bride (pouting)—That’s a strange way 
to talk on our honeymoon, I must say. 

Hospital Nurse—You wish to see the 
young man injured in the motor acci- 
dent. You are the lady he was with? 
Gwendoline—Yes, I thought it would 
be only fair to give him the kiss he 
was trying for. 


Old Gentleman (seeing waits about: 


to strike up beneath his window)— 
How much will you take to go away? 
Leader—Two bob. Old Gentleman— 
It isn’t worth it. Leader—Wait till 
you ’ear us sing. 

“I see they’re having trouble getting 
a jury in that landlord and tenant 
case.” “Yes, one side won’t take any 
man who owns a house.” “And the 
other side?” “Won’t accept any man 
who rents one.” 


Irish Free State Patrol—Have ye 
yer permit on ye for dhrivin’ the cyar? 
Motorist—I have that. Are ye wantin’ 
to see ut? Free State Patrol—What 
for would I be wantin’ to see ut if ye 
have ut? It’s if ye had ut not that 
I’d want a look at ut. 


Wife—Your Honor, he broke every 
dish in the house over my head, and 
treated me cruelly. Judge—Did your 
husband apologize or express regret 
for his actions? Wife—No, our 
Honor; the ambulance driver took him 
away before he could speak to me, 


A mother, much surprised to see her 
little boy come home from his first 
day at school with his clothing torn 
and dirty, asked him if he had been 
fighting. He replied, ‘““No, Mamma, 
I didn’t fight, ’cauth I told the boyth 
I wuthn’t ready to fight, an’ when I got 
ready they wath a-thettin’ on me.” 


Dr. Wines was formerly the princi- 
pal of a boys’ school. One day he had 
occasion to “trounce” a boy, and the 
lad took his revenge in a way that the 
doctor himself could not help laughing 
at. Dr. Wines’ front door bore a plate 
on which was the one word “Wines.” 
The boy wrote an addition in big let- 
ters, so that the inscription ran: 
“Wines and Other Lickers.” 


Blood tells—at least in the fancy of 
some people who think more of birth 
than of plain ability. cag 2 Benson 
was calling on the village belle one 
evening. Her father, a crusty old cur- 
mudgeon, stumped into the parlor just 
as things were getting pleasant, and 
sat down in a rocker by the stove. 
“Looks like snow, sir,” said young 
Benson, trying to be sociable. ‘“Nuth- 
in’ of the kind,” grunted the old man. 
Benson was squelched. A terrible si- 
lence reigned. Then the old man by 
the stove awake out of a kind of reverie. 
He looked at Benson hard and said: 
“What’s your name, son?” “Liver- 
more Benson, sir,” said the visitor. 
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“What? Old Reuben Benson’s son?” 
“Yes, sir.” “Well, well,” said the old 
man. “It may snow, it may snow,” 

A teacher received the following 
note from a fond parent: “Sir: [| 
must strictly forbid you punishing 
Thomas again for anything he does 
as we never do ourselves except in self. 
defense: Yours truly.” 

“Eliza,” said a friend of the family 
to the old colored washerwoman, “have 
you seen Miss Edith’s fiancé?” Eliza 
pondered for a moment. “No, ma’- 
am,” she said, “it ain’t been in the 
wash yet.” 

“This morning,” said the teacher of 
a Sunday School class, “the subject 
is Ruth, the Gleaner. Who can tell me 
about Ruth?” A small boy raised his 
hand. “Well, Willie, we will hear from 
you,” said the teacher, and Willie 
piped out in a shrill voice: “He clean- 
ed up 60 home-runs last season.” 


Whenever anything is missed from 
the cellar, smokehouse or particularly 
the chicken coop in a certain Southern 
town, Zeb Crane is promptly arrested 
“on suspicion.” Not long ago he was 
defended on one of these charges by 
a young lawyer in a none too convinc- 
ing “maiden speech.” Zeb Crane lost, 
and was fined $20 and costs or a 
month in jail. “I thank you, Massa 
Judge; I thank you, sah, a thousand 
times,” declared Zeb, with an obse- 

uious bow. “Thank me!” bellowed 

the judge. “What are you thanking 
me for?” “I done thought my char- 
acter an’ dat boy’s pleading was a-goin’ 
to hang me, suah.” 

Terence stood in the Union station 
waiting for the Medford train. The 
busy doors were swinging in and out 
and the people were bustling to the 
long and crowded trains. Suddenly a 
nervous man, with a natty grip and 
an Easter lily, rushed in. He looked 
around in a dazed way, while the lily 
swayed with sympathetic emotion, and 
at last he spied Terence. He took the 
Irishman by the arm. “I say, my 
friend,” and he pointed across the 
room, “is that clock right over there?” 
Terence gazed at the wall, and, dodg- 
ing the lily, turned round with a look 
of pity on his ruddy face. “Begorra, 
an’ it ain’t nowhere else, sorr.” 

Father—Well, son, how did you get 
along at school to-day? Bobby—Pa, 
my physiology book says conversation 
at meals should be of a pleasant char- 
acter. Let’s talk about something else. 

Examiner (to applicant for job as 
chemistry teacher)—What do you 
know about nitrates? Applicant (who 
has 15 hours in Education plus an A. 
B. degree)—Well,—er—they’re a lot 
higher than day rates, 
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